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PREFACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 



The present Manuals of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquitiet are so far superior to any thing on the same 
topics as yet offered to the American public, that it is 
superfluous to add to the commendation bestowed on 
them in Mr. Arnold's preface. All that has been 
attempted in the Edition now presented to the public 
has been, to revise carefully throughout the volumes 
of Dr. Bojesen ; to add explanatory notes, where they 
seemed to be needed; to amplify occasionally some 
paragraphs and sentences which appeared obscure 
from the studied brevity which the author has every 
where observed ; to give references to standard English 
works in history and antiquities ; and to endeavour in 
every way to render the works perfect in their adapta- 
tion to the wants of American Schools and Colleges. 
It is confidently hoped and expected that an impartial 
examination will establish their claim to favour and 
adoption. J. A. S. 

Nbw-Tobx, Ifay 1, 1848. 



PREFACE. 



When I fixBt became wcgtiainted with Dr. Bojeeen's Manuals of 
Grecian and Roman Antiquities, they appeared to me admirably 
muted for their pupose; and my opinion waa coufinned a few 
months ago by the terms of high praise which one of them has 
received in a principal Review of Gemtany. The reviewer, Dr. 
Osenbrilggen, himself the author of a treatise de Jure BeSt ei Paeis^ 
says of the Roman Manual : ** Small as the compass of it is, we 
nay confidently affirm that it is a great improvement (cm all pre- 
ceding works of the kind). — ^We no longer meet vntfa the wretched 
old mediod, in which subjects essentially distinct are heaped together, 
and comiected snlijects disconnected, but have a simple, systematic 
arrangement, by which the reader easily receives a clear represenb^ 
tion of Roman life. We no longer stumble against countless eirori 
in detail, which, thon^ long ago assailed and extirpated by Niebuhr 
and others, have found their kst place of refuge in our Manuals. 
The recent investigation of philologists and jurists have been ezten- 
aively, but carefully and drcumspettly used. The condseness and 
precision which the author has every where prescribed to himself, 
prevents the superficial observer from perceiying the essential supe- 
riority of the book to its predecessors, but whoever subjects it to a 
careful examination will discover this on every page. As an in- 
stance of the compiles carefiil study of particular points, we would 
mention the sections on Law and Jii^cial affairs^ which are here 
more fully treated than in any other Manual, and have assumed an 
entirely new form. For the subject of Roman finances^ he had no 
new investigations to avail himself of, and this portion of the work 
is omsequently less complete. In Creuur't Sketch, the subject of 
Finances \b entirely passed over, and that of the Judicial proceedings, 
if not quite omitted, yet receives but a few occasional notices." ' 

■ Zeitschrift fllr AlterthttaBSwiawnsefaaft, vol. fcr 1843, p. 914. 



Vl PREFACE. 

The mere fact that both works have been translated into Gennan 
(by Dr. Hoffa of Marburg), and are extensively used in that coon- 
try, is itself a proof that they are of no common value. In England 
we have, indeed, in Dr. Smith's Abridgment of the excellent " Dic- 
tionary of Antiquities," a sound and good work ; but I object alto- 
gether to the form of a Dictionary for any subject of which the parts 
(mght to be studied in succession. — ^I fully believe that the pu(nl will 
receive from these little works a correct and tolerably complete pic- 
ture of Grecian and Roman life ; what I may call the political por- 
tions — the account of the national constitutions and their effectB— 
ai^pear to me to be of great value ; and the very moderate extent of 
each volume admits of its being thoroughly mastered—- of its being 
got up and retained. For the translation (which has been made from 
the Gennan version of Dr. Hoffii), I have to thank the Rev. R. B. 
Paul, late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford ; the author of a more 
extensive work upon ** Grecian Antiquities** and of a " History of 
Chrmany, on the plan of Mrs, Markham*s Histories.** 

T. K A. 

Ltsdon, October 33, 1847. 
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GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Authorities. 

1. OuK knowledge of Grecian Antiquities is derived 
principally from the writers of that nation. Homer for 
mstance (who flourished, it is supposed, about b. o. 1000) 
furnishes us with most of the information which we 
possess concerning the heroic ages ; but after his days, 
and those of Hesiod, the absence of contemporary no- 
tices for many centuries renders us almost entirely 
dependent on later writers for an account of the times 
which preceded them, as well as of their own. Among 
these authorities we may place in the first rank the his* 
torians, such as Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon^ 
Polybius, Diodorus, and Plutarch; the geographers, 
Strabo and Pausanias ; and the orators, Antiphon, An- 
docides, Lysias, Isocrates, Isseus, Lycurgus, Demos- 
thenes, iEschines, and Dinarchus. Important informa- 
tion respecting manners, constitutions, and political 
economy, is supplied by the philosophers, especially 
Plato and Aristotle, and by some of the poets, Aristo- 
phanes for instance ; whilst the writings of later gram- 
marians and compilers, such as Athenaeus and JElian, 
of the scholiasts on Aristophanes and other authors, 
and of the lexicographers, as Pollux, Harpocration, 
Hesychius, Photius, Zonaras, and Suidas, the authors 
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of the *EtvftoXoYtxbp fuya and other dictionaries, furnish 
a considerable number of detached notices. To these 
sources of knowledge may be added the study of in- 
scriptions, coins, and other relics of antiquity. 



GEOGRAPHY. 

§ 1. Boun^ries and divisions of the country. 

2. By the name of Hellas ^ ^EXkig) the Greeks were 
accustomed to describe the land inhabited by the Hel- 
lenes (ot ''Elkri¥6g)y rather than any territory distinctly 
defined by natural or political boundaries ; hence, con- 
siderable difference of opinion has existed respecting 
the extent of country to which this designation was 
applicable. The tract to which we shall confine the 
name, in the present manual, is divided by nature into 
three parts ; the Peloponnesus, the continent north of 
the Peloponnesus, and the islands. 3. The continent of 
Greece may further be subdivided into -two portions : 
the northern, comprehending Epirus and Thessaly, 
with Magnesia, and stretching from the Ceraunian and 
Cambunian chains, and Mount Olympus (its boundaries 
on the side of lUyria and Macedonia) to the Ambra- 
cian and Malian gulfs ; and the southern, which con- 
tains the countries of iEtolia, Acarnania, Doris, the 
IfOcrian territory, Phocis, BcBOtia, Attica, and Megaris; 
and communicates with the Peloponnesus by the nar- 
row isthmus of Corinth. 4. The districts of the Pelo- 
ponnesus are Arcadia, Argolis, Laconia, Messenia, Elis, 
and Achaia. 5. We find also a considerable number of 
islands, by which the continent is surrounded on every 
side. Among these, the most remarkable are, Euboea, 
Crete, Cyprus, and the clusters of islets called the Cy- 
clades and Sporades. The groups in the .£gean Sea 
seem originally to have belonged to the continent, from 

' Hellas, in its most ancient signification, was the name of a district 
of Thessaly, near Phthia. (Homer U. ii. 683.) 
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which they were probably separated ai)d split into 
islands by some convulsion of nature. 

§ 2. Natural character of the country, and its infiuence 

on the people. 

6. The character of every people is more or less 
closely connected with that of the land which Ihey in- 
habit. This holds true with regard to Greece more 
perhaps than any other European country. Greece is 
divided by its mountain chains, and the gulfs which 
penetrate deep into the interior of the continent, into 
several regions, with a great variety of soil and climate. 
No country in Europe possesses such an extent of coast 
in proportion to its superficial area. Its natural capa- 
bilities, whilst they give promise of abundant success 
to agriculture, the rearing of cattle, and fisheries, de- 
mand at the same time constant diligence and industry. 
From the earliest times the attention of the people 
seems to have been directed to navigation and com- 
merce; but the same peculiarities ot situation which 
invited such undertakings, would render foreign con- 
quest, as well as a nomadic (= wandering or unsettled 
mode of) life within their own frontiers, exceedingly 
difiicult, and promote the separation of the people into 
a number of small independent states, without however 
checking in any considerable degree their intercourse 
with one another.' 



HISTORY. 



§ 1. The Grecian tribes. 

7. A ^eat part of Greece, as of the neighboring 
countries, is said to have been peopled, in days of yore, 
by the Pelasgians, a race connected with the Italians 
and Indians, who appear to have emigrated from Asia, 
and divided themselves into two branches, the Latin 

• Cotmlt Thirlwall'0 History of Greece, vol. i. pp. 39-43. 
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and the Greek. We read also of other tribes, such as 
the Thracians, vestiges of whose influence may be dis- 
covered in the earlv Greek religion and poetry — ^the 
Lslgges, Drydpes,' &c. By degrees the Hellenes (ol 
''EkXfjfes)^ a tribe nearly allied to the Pelasgians, spread 
from the south of Thessaly (where they are mentioned 
by Honiar, II. ii. 684, as dwelling together with the 
Myrmidons), and partly by expelling the original in- 
habitants, partly by incorporating them into their own 
nation, succeeded in giving their name to the whole of 
Greece. 8. Hence the tradition, which derives the 
four principal Grecian tribes, the iSolians, Dorians, 
lonians, and Achseans, from the sons or grandsons of a 
mythic patriarch named Hellen. Of these, the iEo- 
lians were spread over Greece from the remotest anti- 
quity; the Achseans^ were a powerful nation in the 
heroic ages; and the lonians and iDorians became 
more important than either, though at a somewhat 
later period. 9. Other traditions, of a very mythical 
and unsatisfactory character, mention the immigration 
of foreigners, such as Danaus and Cecrops, who planted 
Egyptian colonies in Argos and Attica ; Cadmus, the 
leader of certain Phoenicians, who settled in Bceotia ; 
and Pelops,^who came from Asia to the Peloponnesus. 
Thus much is certain, that the connexion of Greece 
with Asia is of very ancient date, and that the art of 
writing was learnt from the Phoenicians ; although the 
intercourse of the Greeks with foreigners was far from 
exercising so overwhelming an influence as to change 
the national character in any essential particular.' 

' To the same class belong the Centaais, Lapithn, DolopiaDS, and 
other Thessalian tribes; the Phleg3ran8 and Minyans in Thessaly and 
BoBOtia ; the Cnretes in ^tolia, Acamania, and Euboaa ; the Epeans and 
Gaacones in Elis, with many othen. We are ignorant of the precise re- 
lation which these tribes bore to the people mentioned in the text. 

^ In Homer, the terms Achaei, Argeii» and Danai, are nsed as general 
names for the whole nation. TpaiKoi seems to have been an ancient 
designation of the Hellenes, when they dwelt near Dodona in Epims. 
Thence it was carried to the coast of Italy ; and sobaeqnently disappeared 
from history, until it was revived by the Romans. 

* See Thiilwall'B Hist, of Gxeece, vol. i. pp. 43-57. 
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§ 2. Migration of the tribes. 

10. The notices of those remote times, if we ex- 
cept the light thrown on the events of the Trojan war 
(b. q. 118^ by the poems of Homer, are hopelessly 
obscure and confused. Some traditions, however, have 
reached us of revolutions and migrations among the 
tribes, which were occasioned bv various political con- 
vulsions, not only before, but subsequently to, the siege 
of Troy. The last of these was the immigration of 
the Dorians and iEtolians into the Peloponnesus (b. c. 
1104) ; from which period we may date the supremacy 
of the Hellenic name. 11. In consequence of this 
movement, the Dorians became possessors of the 
greater part of the Peloponnesus, the ancient inhabit- 
ants of which were either enslaved or expelled, or 
were incorporated into the Dorian tribe. The Achse- 
ans, who had previously occupied a considerable por- 
tion of the peninsula, were now forced to take refuse 
in Aigialos* (Achaia') ; from which they expelled the 
lonians, who migrated in the first instance to Attica, 
and thence at a later period to the western coast of 
Asia Minor, where colonies were also founded by 
other Grecian tribes. These migrations having grad- 
ually ceased, the different nations relnained occupants 
each of its- own distinct territory. 12. Of the princi- 
pal tribes the .£olians possessed Boeotia, a part of 
Euboea, some of the islands, as Lesbos and Ten^dos, 
and the coast of Mysia. The lonians colonized Attica* 
a part of Euboea, the Cycl&des, and the coast of Lydia, 
with several of the islands. The Doriai^ had Doris, a 
great part of Peloponnesus, MegSris," Crete, and a 
number of the smaller islands. In some districts, 
especially in Northern Greece (Locris, Phocis, iEtolia, 
and Acamania, for instance), we still find pre-Hellenic 

* See pK&tory note on the orthography of Greek names of deities, 
plaooB, dee. 

' Of the inhabitants of the Peloponnesus, the Areadians and Cyniiri- 
ans were the only people who ntidned their original settlements (Antoeh- 
thdnes). 
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tribes. In Thessdy dwelt the Thessalians, who had 
migrat#d from Thesprotia in Elis, the Minyans and 
iBtolians ; and in the colonies, a mixture of all the dif- 
ferent races. Among the lonians and Dorians, more 
than any other people, we find a distinctly marked 
family character, which manifests itself in their lan- 
guage, literature, cultivation of the arts, and political 
instituticms. 

» 
§ 8. Development cf political institutions. Decline and 

fall of monarchy. 

13. We learn from Homer that in the heroic age 
(b. c. 1384-1184) Greece was divided into a number 
of petty independent states, governed by kings, whose 
authority, though considered to be of divine origin, 
does not seem to have been very distinctly defined 
with reference either to the aristocracy or to the 
people. This separation into small states was of long 
continuance, nor do we, in fact, ever hear of any per- 
manently established confederacy among the Greeks. 
The states were formed by the voluntary annexation 
of a district or tract of country to some (jity which 
had risen into importance by its trade or commerce. 
Hence the similarity of the words used to express the 
notions of *' a city," and " a state " {noXig^ nohteia, no- 
Xitsvfm). 14. In these states (with the exception of 
Epirus) the form of government was gradually changed, 
between the years b. c. 1100 and 900, from the mo- 
narchical to the republican ; a revolution which was 
favored by the innate love of the Greeks for freedom 
and independence, the insignificant extent of the states 
themselves, and the tendency of men's residence toge- 
ther in cities to develop a civic constitution ; especisuly 
when the low state of intellectual cultivation, their 
simpler political relations, and the general employment 
of slaves' (captives taken in war, or purchased from 

> The pforchaM and ow of ilftyei are repeatedly mentioned by Homer : 
the honaehold of UlysKs is served by alaves, over whom their master ex- 
erciaes the power of life and. death. Bat the^nse of soch domestios was 
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the barbarians), placed all freemen on a comparatively 
equaJ footing. Not unfrequently the change of con- 
stitution was occasipned, or at least hastened, by the 
misconduct of the king himself. 

^ 4. The Aristocracy, 

15. The development, however^ of the popular 
form <^ government was gradual. The first move- 
ment was made by the aristocracy, whose encroach- 
ments undermined the monarchy, ^nd paved the way 
for more hberal institutions, without either violently 
overthrowinff the kingly power, or assuming a hostile 
attitude against the as yet imperfectly developed de- 
mocracv. The foundation of such an aristocracy was 
^ntle birth {wnaegqidai^ eiytpeii), with its accompanv- 
mg personal qualifications, freehold property, kmghtly 
service (yeafWQoif ugnofiotcu^ Mire^ji), and at a later 
period, when commerce had increased, the possession 
of personal wealth (o» nlovaioif ol tit ;|^^f«ara tx^vteg). 
16. This distinction between the aristocracy and the 
people is expressed by the terms ol naXoi xafa^oi, olia^lolj 
oi oQunot, on the one side ; and ot nowt^Qoi^ ol ditXoi^ ol 
Koxoi, on the other. Sometimes it was founded on the 
distinction between city and country, especially where 
foreign conquerors had taken possession of a town, 
and circumscribed the civil privileges of the van- 
quished. In such cases the latter were either per- 
mitted to retain their personal liberty and property, 
subject, however, to the payment of tribute and the 
for&iture of their civic rights, or were deprived of 
their freedom, and became the bondsmett of their con- 

Juerors, like the Helots (itJiateg) at Sparta, or the 
^enestSB (nBpiatcu) in Thessaly. 

peiliapa nowhere very common, except in the honeeB of the great, and in 
aerend parts of Greece was not introduced till a later period. This is 
asserted by Herodotns (yi. 137) of the Greeks in general and of the 
Athenians in particalar.^Thirlwall's Hiffery of Greece, toI. i. p. 83. 
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§ 6. Development of the Democracy. — Struggle of 

parties. 

17. The taste for importance and influence in the 
state, when once excited, continued to enlarge its 
circle, so that the aristocracy was by no means per- 
mitted to remain in the undisturbed enjoyment of the 
power it had acquired. Such an aristocracy often de- 
generated into an oppressive oligarchy, which, although 
supported at first by its hereditary reputation, the pre- 
ponderance of property and intelligence, and the pos- 
session of arms and fortified places, was not unfre- 
, quently involved in a fierce controversy with the 
newly aroused democratic spirit (d$/4o^, plebs) ; which 
produced a general struggle between the aristocratic 
and democratic parties throughout the whole of Greece 
and her colonies. 18. The results of this struggle 
varied according (P circumstances ; but, in many in- 
stances, the popular party was triumphant, and suc- 
ceeded in wresting from its rival the remission of debts 
due from the commons to the aristocracy, the privilege 
of intermarrying with the nobles, equality of civil rights, 
and a larger share in the administration. Sometimes 
these party contests led to the formation of a constitu- 
tion, either through the personal authority of some in- 
dividual (ahvftvrjtai) like Pittacus of Mitylene (b. c. 
590), or by means of an established code of laws like 
those of Lycurgus at Sparta (b. c. 884), Zaleucus 
among the Epizephyrian Locrians, Charondas in Ca- 
tana and several Chalcidic cities (both about the mid- 
dle of the seventh century before Christ), and Solon at 
Athens (b. a 594). 19. More frequently, however, 
the efibrts of the democracy ended in the establish- 
ment, for a time, of an absolute anti-aristocratic 
monarchy (rvgafne), in which the ruler's will was the 
only law. Such, for example, was the tyranny of 
Cypselus at Corinth (b. c. 656), who, with the assist- 
ance of the people, overthrew the oligarchy of the 
Bacchiadae. This was especially the case in the 
seventh and sixth centuries before Christ; yet it would 
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be a mistake to suppose that absolute monychy in 
those days> provided always that it did not degenerate 
into caprice or ferocity, was hostile to the people, or 
unfavorable to the expression of public opinion. 

§ 6. The same subject contintied. 

20. The increase of navigation and commerce, the 
extension of th^r cities, and the more seneral diffusion 
of knowledge, were all favorable to me development 
of the democratic principle, which was, moreover, fre- 
quently promoted by the corruption of morals peculiar 
to an oligarchy ; sometimes, too, it happened that some 
member of the oligarchical body became the leader of 
the popular party. The Persian war, whilst it awa- 
kened the consciousness of Greek nationality, and 
brought the different states into closer political con- 
tact, at once both raised the courage of the people, and 
weakened the resources of the aristocracy. In the 
Peloponnesian war (b. c. 431-404) the aristocratic 
party generally sided with Sparta, and the democratic 
with Athens ; whilst during the whole war the strug- 
gles of the two factions continued as fiercely as ever 
in the several states. 21. At the end of this contest 
the aristocracy was victorious ; but its abuse of the 
power thus acquired produced disturbances, , banish- 
ments, and wars of extermination, in which we find 
foreign mercenaries serving in the place of native 
soldiers, who were themselves also frequently hired in 
the same manner by foreign powers, in many places 
there arose an unbridled and oppressive democracy, 
led by ambitious and selfish demagogues, which was 
resisted by oligarchic factions or associations {itoiQucu^ 
cvfmfiociai). 22. The demoralization produced during 
these struggles, sapped the very foundations of Grecian 
liberty, paved the way for the attempts of Philip of 
Macedon to obtain the sovereignty of all Greece, and 
made their^ country the theatre of various wars in the 
days of his successors. Yet in these very weu:? we 
witness, from time to time, flashes of the old Grecian 
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spirit : such, for instance, wei^ the attempts at Sparta 
to overthrd^ the oligarchy, and re-establish the con- 
stitution of Lycurgus, and the struggle of the demo- 
cratic Achaean league against the tyranny and power 
of the Macedonians. 

§ 7* Decline and fall of the Grrecian states, 

23. In the midst of all this confusion, the arms of 
the Romans opened for themselves a way into Greece. 
The taking ot Corinth (b. c. 146) ^ave the last blow 
to Grecian freedom. The politick affairs of Greece 
were now managed by the Romans ; but the governor 
of Macedonia still continued to exercise great influ* 
ence, until the whole of Greece was at last incorpo- 
rated into one province, under the name of Achaia. 
At the same time some of the cities were treated more 
indulgently than the rest ; a few, such as Athens and 
Delphi, were even recognized as liherce civitates. 
Nero's whim, at a later period, of proclaiming the in- 
dependence of Greece, produced no results. The echo 
of her former literary renown was indeed heard in 
Athens, but national feeling and intellectual life were 
extinct; and the land, weakened already by Roman 
tyranny, and the struggles of the Greeks with one an- 
other, was utterly devastated in after times by the bar- 
barian invaders. 

$ 8. General form of the constitution in the free states 

of Grreece, 

24. As essential parts of every Hellenic constitu- 
tion, whether aristocratic or democratic, we may notice 
the Senate and the Popular Assembly, both of which 
were always recognized from the days of the monarchy. 
In democratic states the sovereign power resided in the 
Greneral Assembly of the people ; in aristocratic, it was 
in the hands of the senate (jeQowrta) or Assembly of the 
Notables. 25. The executive authority was vested in 
a host of commissionersvor of magistrates imder vari- 
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CHS names, T^ho, according to the aristocratic or demo- 
cratic form which the ever changing constitutions of 
the states happened for the moment to assume, were 
elected by a constituency, and under qualifications 
more or less limited, and continued in office during a 
longer or shorter period. These functionaries were 
also subject to a doxtfioaia, or trial, previously to enter- 
ing on their office, and subsequently were required to 
give an account (ev^w^), before the supreme govern- 
ment, of the manner in which they had discharged its 
duties. 26. The judicial power was shared in various 
ways by the people, the senate, and the magistrates. 
The more important criminal charges were generally 
disposed of by the people or the senate, whilst private 
disputes were settled by magistrates or colleges of 
judges. 

§0. Ionic arid Doric states, particularly Athens and 

Sparta, 

27. In that Grecian race, which, on account of its 
superior intelligence, developed its powers most rapidly, 
and b^ means of its commerce and navigation attained 
the highest state of prosperity (I mean the Ionic), 
democracy made the most rapid advances. The most 
important among the Ionic states was Athens, where 
the healthy life of democracy, and a yearning after a 
free and universal development, displayed itself more 
vigorously than elsewhere, but soon degenerated, as far 
as the multitude were concerned, into a one-sided 
struggle for equality, capricious treatment of the pow- 
erful/an envious opposition to superior vigor and 
capacity, unbridled licence and disobedience, and at 
last into coarse selfishness and empty vanity, which 
was made the tool of every demagogue and sycophant 
who chose to flatter it. 28. Among the Doric states, 
Sparta was the most considerable. Here the genuine 
Spartans, or inhabitants of the city, forme3, in their 
relation to the Perioeci or inhabitants of the country, 
an aristocracy, which at a later period became an op- 

9 
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pressive c^garchy. Here, too, we find the notion, so 
universally prevalent among the ancients, of the state's 
supremaoy over individual citizens, carried out to its 
utmost extent of severity; for the state made, so to 
speak, the individual its bondsman, broke up domestic 
life almost entirely, and rendered free development im- 
possible. As long as an enthusiastic belief in the 
sanctity of the state, and a stem resolve to obey its 
laws and customs, reigned in the hearts of the people, 
Sparta flourished, and the unity and ^concentrated 
power of its constitution insured it victory over other 
nations ; but the unnatural fetters in which individual 
freedom was bound by the constitution, could not 
stand the test of time ; and an immoderate striving 
after power and riches ensued, which prepared the 
way for the ruin and dissolution of the Spartan com- 
monwealtb. 

§ 10. Points of union for the whok of Greece. — Festi- 

vals and Oracles. 

29. Greece possessed a system of commonwealths, 
each of which was recognized by the rest ; but for the 
continuance of this recognition there existed no guar- 
antee or written instrument, so that there was often 
nothing but an opposition of interests to restrain the 
violent encroachments of the more powerful. Still, 
though these little states were not only independent of 
each other, but often even on terms of hostility,' the 
different nations found a bond of imion in their seneral 
name of ""EUji^e^, the consciousness of their descent 
from the same ancestor, and a common language, reli- 
gion, and manners {to 'E^iifinop iov oftoufAOp te xiti o/ui- 
yXtMOOv xoi ^zmv tdQV/Juitd ta HOipa xcu dvaiai ^^Ba «c 
ofiotQona^ Herod, vii. 144) ; at all events, this nation- 

^ * Yet, at diflSsrent periods we find larger or imaUer portions of Greece 
united for poMicalar purposes. Such was the Argonautic expedition in 
ancient times, the campaign of the seven princes against Thebes, and, 
above all, the Trojan war. At a later period, most of the Greek states 
^xnned an alliance against the Pedians. 
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alitjr was distinctly understood when they were opposed 
to toreigners or barbarians. The of&pring of this con- 
sciousness was a sort of Grecian international law,' 
founded, however, on no distinct enactment, and liable 
to be set aside at any time by the stronger party. 
30. To the religious institutions, by which this feeling 
of national unity was sustainecL, belonged their great 
feasts, and the Olympic, Delphic, Nemean, and Isthmian 
games ; which, from mere local observances, attained 
by degrees the rank of national solemnities, and were 
attended by embassies from all the states, as well as by 
crowds of people from every part of Greece. Under 
this head we must also class the Oracles; especially 
that of Delphi, which enjoyed great reputation and in- 
fluence in sJl the Grecian states. 

§11. Points of union for particular portions of Grreece. 
— The Amphictyons local confederations^ Sym^ 
machia, Hegemonia. 

31. We find that smaller portions of Greece were 
also united by religion ; inasmuch as their feasts and 
common worship produced a closer relation (Amphic- 
tyonia) to one another, by tneans of which the obser- 
vance of certain principles of international law was 
inculcated. Between the inhabitants of the same dis- 
trict we often meet with a sort of confederation (as in 
BcBotia) ; but the struggles of some individual states for 
supremacy, and the resistance of others, often.weakened, 
or even broke up these aUiances. Two of these leagues, 
the Achaean and iEtolian, obtained a temporary im- 

* Examples of this may be foond in the practice of sending ambessa- 
dors to each other before war was proclaimed, sometimes with authority 
to refer the dispate to arbitration ; in the proclamation of war by heralds, 
whose persons were held sacred and inviolable ; in the respect paid, dar- 
ing the continuance of hostilities, to temples, consecrated ground and 
priests, in the ransom of prisoners, and the in^my attached to those who 
refused to give up the dead, or misosed their bodies ; in the necessity of 
obtaining a special permission to pass with an armed force through the 
tenitories of another power ; and the strictness with which the duties of 
priTate as well aa public hospitality were obsenred. 
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portance towards the end of Grrecian independence. 
32. We read also of alliances called Symmachiae, 
generally between nations of the same race, which 
were headed by the most powerful members of the 
confederacy; thus/ for example, Sparta took the com- 
mand of the other nations in the Persian war, and 
Athens at a later period was at the head of most of the 
lojdic states ; but even these alliances were generally 
disturbed by the haughtiness and selfishness, with 
which the weaker party were treated by the more 
powerful. 

§ 12. Colonies, 

33. The Greek passion for separation and indepen- 
dence displayed itself in the peculiar relations which 
subsisted between their colonies and the mother coun- 
try. Instead of clinging, as the Roman colonists did, 
to the state which sent them out, the Greek settlers 
always took the earliest opportunity of asserting their 
independence, and breaking off all connexion, except 
in matters of religion, with the parent commonwealth. 
In another point of yiew also these colonies gaye proof 
of the yigour and intellectual superiority of the Hellenic 
race ; for in the midst of barbarians, by whom they 
were surrounded on eyery side, they still preseryed, 
and eyen spread their native language and national 
peculiarities. 



THE HEROIC AGE. 

§ 1, Meaning of the term, 

34. By the heroic age we generally understand the 
period which elapsed between the first immigration of 
the Hellenes into Thessaly, and the expedition of the 
Dorians and Heraclld® into Peloponnesus in the year 
B. c. 1104. The most distinguished representatives of 
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this period are Bellerophon, Perseus, Hercules, Theseus, 
Jason, and the other heroes of the Argonautic expedi- 
tion, with the warriors who fought under the waAs of 
Troy and Thebes. The accounts of this period are a 
medley of historical notices and mythical legends, 
which it is often impossible to separate from one 
another. 35. The epoch most familiar to us, as re- 
gards both the public and private life of the Greeks, is 
that of the Trojan war (b. c. 1184).' The poems from 
which we derive this knowledge, were, it is true, com- 
posed somewhat later than the events recorded by 
them, and have not, as is generally agreed, come down 
to us in their original form ; still they bear the stamp ' 
of truth and harmony so deeply impressed, that we 
may safely admit them as real representations of the 
times which they describe.* 

§2. Civilization, 

86. In those early times fierceness and brutality, 
war and robbery, reigned almost without control. 
These evils were combated indeed by such heroes as 
Minos ^the putter down of piracy), Theseus, and Her- 
cules ; out even at the period of the Trojan war, civil- 
ization was still in its infancy. Violence in action and 
coarseness of speech had by no means disappeared ; 
piratical expeditions and forages into neighbouring 
states (for the purpose generally of driving off their 
cattle), with the usual reprisals on the part of the plun- 
dered, were of perpetual occurrence ; nor were murder 
and sanguinary revenge by any means uncommon. 
On the other hand traces of a milder and more hu- 

' The Iliad and Odyasey are poema of whkh we cannot detennine 
the exact date, but which seem both to have existed prior to the first 
Olympiad, b. c. 776, oor earliest trustworthy mark of Grecian time^ — 
Grote's ffUt. of Greece, vol. i. p. 485. 

' Homer is sappoaed to have flooriahed about b. c. 1000. Respecting 
the poems of Homer, the authorship, aothenticity, design, &c., consolt 
Grote's Hist, of Greece, vol. i. pp. 434-459 ; vol. ii. pp. 159-^77 ; Thirl- 
wall's Hiwt, of Greece, vol. i. pp. 108-110 ; Anthon's Clauical JHcVf, 
articles Homeruo, lUas and Odyooea ; d^. &c. 
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mane spirit are not wanting. 37. The influence of 
religion was felt in various snapes ; men looked upon 
the persons of heralds as sacred, and respected leagues 
and armistices. To set against the fierce outbreaks of 
passion, many instances may be produced of self-con- 
trol, moderation, and respect to the aged and experi- 
enced. Public opinion began to make itself respected, 
and the fear of public ceii^ure to have its ef&ct on the 
powerful. 38. We meet with numerous examples of 
friendship (Theseus and Pirithous, Achilles and Patro- 
clus, Orestes and Pylades) ; of kindly intercourse with 
old and faithful servants (Eumaeus and Erycl^a) and 
of connubial and parental affection. The stranger,' 
the necessitous, or the exile, might depend on being 
hospitably received for the sake of Zeus (Jupiter), their 
protector (Zwg fmo^, ixarj^jcoc, imtifju^mg Ixwdatp tn 
itivnof re). Connexions of hospitality between ances- 
tors were remembered and respected by their descend- 
ants. 39. We read of Tttosxmv ^eol xai *Eqi99veg. Stran- 
gers received a friendly welcome, and were asked no 
question until they had partaken of the family mesd. 
Presents were also given to them (^Bw^'iotj II. ix. 197. 
xviii. 869. Od. iii. 29. 69. iv. 20). 40. Minstrels 
{iQiri^ ioido{), as Phemius at Ithaca and Demoddcus 
among the Phaeacians, enjoyed distinguished favour 
and respect (Od. viii. 472 — 481), for at a very early 
period the Greeks had learnt to ascribe the outpourings 
of genius to divine inspiration {&Biog, Yearns aoido^, ^Bog 
anaa9 ^iamv aoi^r^y Od. viii. 498. ^Bog ds ft9i h qiQcair 
otfutg nartoiag iwi^pwev^ Hesiod. Theog. v. 94). Some- 
times, but more rarely, we read of heroes (as Achilles) 
or the people, raising a song. (11. i. 472. ix. 186.) 

§ 3. The State, and its constitution in general, 

41. Politics were yet in their infancy. The idea 
of one all-pervading political life not being yet devel- 

' That the immigrant was merely tolerated and protected, bat enjof- 
ed no rights or distmctiona, may be inferred from such ezpreanons aa 
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oped, men's notions of a commonwealth, whether in 
its external relations to other states, or its internal 
arrangements, were wavering and undefined. Of any 
recognized rights of nations we find only a few feeble 
traces; for instance, in the inviolability of heralds. 
The internal economy of the commonwealth was gra- 
dually developed after a model taken from private life. 
42. Thus the most ancient form of government, exist- 
ing even in the heroic ages, was the patriarchal monar- 
chy, which does not seem to have possessed any very 
distinct character, or to have defined very accurately 
the rights and duties either of prince or people. We 
find, with the King, an aristocracy distinguished^ by 
their ability, or skill in the use of weapons, or property, 
with a pedigree derived by tradition from the gods ; 
and, finally, a large body of free citizens. But the 
privileges of these three powers in the state were de- 
fined by no laws, and in many instances ran impercep- 
tibly into one another.* 

$4. The King. 

48. The kingly office was esteemed sacred; for 
men looked upon the power of Kings (U. ix. 98), as 
well as their pedigree, as derived from the gods, and 
respected their persons as being under the immediate 
protection of Zeus (Jupiter) himself (II. ii. 197. dcor^ 
ifie^fieuHl^s, dioywBk^ Horn, it di Jiog ^wriXiqBSt Hesiod) ; 
but the estimation in which the sovereign power was 
held depended also on personal qualifications, and was 
by no means secure against usurpation ; as we find in 
the instances of Penelope's suitors, and iGgisthus. 
44. The form of government, however, was not al- 

~* * On the whole, the society depicted in the old Greek poemB is loose 
and noaettled, presenting very little of legal restraint, and still leas of legal 
protection, bat concentrating such political power as does exist in the 
hands of a legitimate hereditary king, whose ascendency over the other 
chiefe is more or less complete, according to his personal force and char- 
acter ; whether that ascendency be greater or less, however, the mass of 
the people is in either case politically passiTe and of little aocoont.— 
OrPte's HitL of Oreeee^TfiL ii. p. 106. 
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ways monarchical ; at least we read in Homer's cata- 
logue of the ships, that of the nations there enumerated 
some had two leaders (as the Boeotians, Phocians, and 
Cretans), some three with a commander-in-chief (as 
Argos and several cities in Argdiis), and others four 
(as the Eleans). Generally speaking, the throne was 
hereditary, but without any very definite settlement 
of the order of succession ; in default of male heirs it 
might descend to a female, as in the instance of Hele- 
na. The King (6 ^aaiXiv^) commanded the army ia 
time of war, administered justice in conjunction with 
the Senate {dtxacnoXoi, •&BiAiaton6Xoi fiaatXijig), and offered 
the pubUc sacrifices, although, in other respects, his 
offiee was distinct from the priesthood. 45. ill-defined 
as the boundaries between right and wrong were in 
individual cases, there was not wanting a general idea 
of the duties of Kings, which displayed itself in com- 
plaints when their power was capriciously abused, and 
m praises of a paternal government. (II. ii. 24. i. 231. 
xii. 310. Od. iv. 630. ii. 234.) Their ensign of dignity 
was the sceptre (ax^/rr^of^'), a staff, which they always 
bore on public occasions. They were attended by 
nr}(fVMg heralds, and oflicial servants. Among their 
prerogatives (ufi^, jiQo^i) were precedence at public 
assemolies ana conferences, a separate portion of land 
{tifieifog)y presents and tributes (dmQa^ dmuvaif ^ifuatsg}y 
and the first choice of the booty taken in war, of which 
the^ received also a larger share than others. 

§ 5. The Aristocracy, 

46. The aristocracy were distinguished by the 
names of ^^coe^, aqiatoiy a^iar^e^, ^Soroi &vdg9g. With 
reference to their dignity they were also called yrqarttg 
and ^aaiA^cff, and on account of their share in the de- 
liberations of the Council or Senate (jSovAif) had the 
title of king's counsellors (povXi^qioQoi ipdgeg). TJiey 
took part in affairs of state, composed the fiower of the 

* Sceptres were alio borne by heralds, generals, when they harangoad 
the people, and jodges. 
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army, and enjoyed in consequence peculiar distinc- 
tions (jiQ(is% ohog YH^ovatog). Agamemnon had for his 
council the princes, who were sovereigns in their own 
lands ; Priam had the Trojan dtjftofi(fOP^€gj and Alci* 
ndus the Fhseacian fifMili^Bg. 

§6. ThePeopk. 

47. The mass of free burshers {dT^iogj Xaog or XaoC) 
composed the general Assemoly of the people {iyoQ^. 
Their power, although unconjfirmed by any distinct re- 
cognition of their privileges, was by no means without 
influence, nor was it ever safe to resist the open ex- 
pression of public opinion (Od. xiv. 239. xvi. 425.) It 
does not seem, however, that the Assemblies were ever 
convened for the express purpose of deciding questions, 
or at certain definite periods, but rather came together, 
as occasion required, to receive communications, or 
convey their wishes to the king, as a guide for his 
conduct. No expression of dissent is mentioned, but 
simply of approbation (II. ii. 335) ; s^ill less does any 
individual ever seem to have possessed the power of 
coming forward on his own authority. 48. Chryses 
(II. i. 15) addresses himself, it is true, to all the Achae- 
ans, who express their approbation of his arguments. 
Agamemnon, nevertheless, in spite of this demonstra- 
tion decides the question himself, and that without anv 
remonstrance from the Assembly. In the second book 
of the Iliad, Agamemnon pretends to consult the people 
on the subject of their return to Greece ; but although 
they eagerly embrace the proposal, we find the will of 
their princes carried into.enect by means of persua- 
sion, threats, and blows. Thersltes, ugly and deformed, 
but fluent in speech, and the only man who dared to 
express his opinion unreservedly, is roughly handled 
by Odysseus (Ulysses), to the great delight and satis- 
faction of the people. We read of classifications or 
section? of the people under the names of qiiXa and 

2* 
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§ 7. Administration of Justice. 

49. The administration of justice was not directed 
by any fixed written laws (the expression roffo^. Law, 
never occurs in Homer)," but depended on certain 
maxims founded on experience and ancient custom 
(dixij and ^ffiig), and was supposed to be under the 
especial protection of the ^ods, particularly of Zeus 
and Themis (II. i. 239. Od. li. 69), The government 
seems to have concerned itself very very little about 
private disputes, unless the parties themselves wished 
the matter to be decided publicly or by arbitration. In 
such cases, the more important questions were settled 
by the king, generally with the assistance of his Coun- 
cil of Elders (povlr^ Yegortmi), according to the rules of 
equity, or of some custom sanctioned by divine autho* 
rity (^sfudtBg), Most of these cases seem to have been 
claims of compensation for murders or injury to pro- 
perty. The murderer endeavoured to propitiate the 
family of the murdered man by submitting to a fine 
(jroirij), II. ix. 633 — 636 ; but if he failed in arranging 
this, he escaped their vengeance by voluntary exile. 
The form of such a process is seen in II. xviii. 407 — 
W8. 

§8. Religion. 

60. The supernatural world of the Greeks, as its 
image was impressed on the minds of the people by 
the lively representations of Homer's poetry, was 
peopled with beines who exercised a control over na- 
ture, but were subject to human passions and lusts, 
and maintained a constant intercourse with mankind. 
61. The means by which man approached the gods 
were prayers and vows {evxo^h BvxonXtj, Xitai: agaa&ai, 
Bvxi6&aif x^^^^ avi^tw, ogiyut, yoryafc<T^a«), libations 
{cnivdetVf JiBi^eiv : x<^Vf <^ffOifdai axQtjtoi), sacrifices' (^va/af, 

« It occurs only twice in Keaiod'a ** WorU and Daif^ (376,338). 
' The mythic legends often mention homaa sacrifioes. hi Homer we 
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M^ ^iC^if) of oxen, sheep, and goats, sometimes in great 
numbers («xaro/u^^), of beasts without blemish (filgto^) 
which h£^l never laboured for man. Sometimes the 
horns of the victims were gilded. For the sacrificial 
usaces compare Homer, II. i. 448, ii. 420. Od. iii. 436. 
Oaths were confirmed by a sacrifice (ogHta tdfiPUPy U. 
iii. 105), and libations. Other gifts (dco^ a^oAfiaTa, 
OvBa) were presented to the gods as expiatory or thank- 
offerings ; Hecuba, for instance, (II. vi. 393) offered a 
nittXog to Athens (Minerva). 52. Prayers, libations, 
and sacrifices were also accompanied by purification 
or washing of hands {inoXvftaitea^aif x^'H^ flatea^tu). 

§ 9. Temples — Priests and Prophets — Oracles, 

53. The objects employed in the worship of the 
gods were Temples (p^og^ ^oftog)^ consecrated Groves 
or enclosures (rcfieycK?), and Altars CBmfios), In the 
temple of Apollo, or the AcropOlis of Troy we hear of 
an advtoPs and in the temple of Athens (Minerva) on 
the same hill there was a statue of the goddess. Wor- 
ship was performed by the master of the family, and in 
the case of public sacrifices by leaders or kings. 
There were, however, priests especially set apart for 
the service of certain gods or temples (UQijsCf oq^nMg^ 
^vocKooi)^ as Chryses, the priest of Apollo. 54. Men- 
tion is also made of diviners and wizards (jMrfug^ 
^son^noi), 'v^ho foretold events from signs (ri^afo, 
<r9fiaf «), such as thunder and lightning ; or from the 
song, and flight of birds, especially birds of prey 
{oimponoloi, oimnctai^ Ht^iog Of^Ht)\ or from dreams 
Ipptti^noXoi). At a very early period we find traces of 
certain sacerdotal famines, in which the priesdy oflice 
was hereditary; and of oracles — ^as for example, the 
oracle of Zeus (Jupiter) at Dod5na, in Epirus, where 
the god made his revelations from a sacred oak (nc 
d^^ inpiMOfioio), and the Pythian oracle of Apoilo 
(XQtioMf 4HH^oq AnoXkmv). 

find Achilles ofiering twehe TVojaiiB to the iJuMt of Patroclnfl w See 
llurlwaU's HUi, of Gruee, vol. i. pp. 93, 94. 
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§ 10. War, Offensive and defensive arms, 

55. The weapons of the old rough times were stones 
and clubs, the latter of which were wielded by Her- 
cules and Orion. The club {ytoqimf) was never em- 
ployed by Homer's heroes, but it is mentioned in II. vii, 
138 ('u4Qt^i&oog xoQvf^Tfig), Stones (xeQftddior) were 
used occasionally. 56. Their offensive weapons were 
bows and arrows (rcx^or, vtsvQa ^e$a, log, omo^t §BXog^)y 
quivers {qfctQirgrj), the spear {digv, tyxpSf •Vjt**9» ivarov, 
fuXia^), with its head of bronze {aiKiii xoeXx^^'df ^^^ ^^ 
cavgrnti^Q or ovQiaxog,^ the spiked end of the lower ex- 
tremity of the shaft : the sword {(fdcyawov^ aoq^ ^iqfog), 
with its scabbard (xoXeor) and strap (teXofuav or aoQnjo), 
Slings {(fqfsvdonf) and battle-axes CH^nj, niJiexvg) were 
sometimes, but rarely, used. 57. The defensive arms 
were the helmet (itogvg, xweij, irifli^S, r^v<paAcfa, 6teq>ar^ 
svxaXxog) with a crest of horsehair (loq^og innBiag or 
inntoxaitijgf xog^g innovgig, ifrnoddaaia, Innowfiog) and 
one or more qxxXot or bosses ; mention is also made of 
a low morion without a crest (xararrvS), and the cuirass 

g^^QH^s consisting of two pieces, jiaXa^ x^roir ctgtntog), 
ence *j4xaMn rahtoxitoaveg : but Ajax, the son of Oile- 
us, was Xivo&fagtj^, i. e. wore a breastplate of linen. 
58. They had also belts, and waistbands {^wni^g^ ^mfiei^ 
iurga% greaves (xf^fu^e^), a shield (trdxog, damg) of ^ins 
and plates of brass, with a knob or boss (ofimalog) in 
the middle, and a leathern rim (arrvi) : it was furnished 
on the inside with cross-bars (xavoPBg) and a thong 
(rslaiioip). There were also lighter shields (lataijia). 
The metal usually employed was bronze or copper. 
Iron was used for axes : silver, polished steel (xiarog)^ 

' KppVi^ in Homer, and in the Attic poets; ezcq;>t Ew. Sappl. 715. 

* A general name for all mianile weapons. 

> McAt'a properly tuik-irtt : the shaft being fireqaently the barked and 
polished stem of a young ash. 

' In Attic or common Greek eHpa^. 

* The liarHif was worn abme the ^u/ia and fttrpa. Ion. -v (i. e. 
wooUen ana sometimes plated belt worn about the abdomen). It seems 
to have been a constitaent part of the cniraSBt serving to fiisten it by 
means of a backle, and also affording an additional protection to thie 
body, and having a shorl' petticoat attached to it. 
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and tin {ttatreiteQog) to ornament their armour. Thc^ 
complete equipment of a warrior was termed tivxea, 
also onht (in the Iliad), and irtea. 

§11. The Battle. 

59. The art of war was in its infancy in the heroic 
age ; the fate of a battle being mostly decided rather 
by the bravery of individual warriors than by any 
well-considered arrangements or the application of 
military tactics. We do, it is true, find some traces 
of discipline in II. ii. 362. iv. 297. Nestor and Mnes- 
theus are celebrated for their acquaintance with it: 
and the quiet and steady march of the Achaeans is con- 
trasted with the noisy advance of the Trojans : but all 
this seems to have been of little consequence in the 
actual battle. 60. In Homer's descriptions scarcely 
any thing is mentioned except the exploits of leaders 
and heroes. These generally fought in two- wheeled 
chariots (aQfJutf oxea : also diq^QOff — signifying literally a 
seat for two persons), with two horses (dij^tg i9inoi) 
and sometimes a third (frtiQijoQos ; an outrigger). In 
the chariot i;^re two men (tfrnljes), a charioteer and a 
warrior (ipfloxog or riywjujBvg and ftoQa^atije). These ad- 
vanced as champions (ngofAaxoi) into the space be- 
tween ihe two armies {nBUfioto /cigpv^ai), and either 
charged the enemy in their chariot, or began a single 
combat on foot, first with the spear and afterwards 
with the sword. Thus the battle was decided in a 
great measure by the personal bravery of the leaders, 
whilst the courage of their followers w^ at the same 
time excited by their cheering shouts (hence the epithet 
^oifw i/a^6g). The infantry (n^vUeg, aa^ol) followed 
in compact masses (nnnuvai qaxXayyeg, crixigt nv^og),- 
61. The spoils (^a itaga) and the prisoners were de- 
livered up to the leader, to be divided, after he' had 
chosen a portion for himself, and sometimes extraordi- 
nary presents for the bravest of his followers. Those 
who had fallen were stript of their armour (haga ^- 
toifta). A fierce struggle often took place for the pos- 
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lion of the dead bodies. If they remained in the 
power of the enemy, permission was sometimes ob- 
tained to bury them, or they were ransomed by their 
relations. Prisoners also were sometimes ransomed in 
the same manner. 

§ 12. Camps — Sieges. 

62. We do not find in the Trojan war a siege con- 
ducted on scientific principles.^ Troy was fortified, 
and had a wall provided with towers (onQOffoXtSf nohff 
9vnv(}Yog). The Greeks protected their camp with a 
rampart, or a wall {teTxog, ftvgyot) with battlements 
(xQoaaaif inalisig)^ a ditch in front ^dq>Qog)^ and pali- 
sades {(TxoXoney), II. vii. 827. 434. In the wall was a 
gate (fivXou) for the egress of their chariots. The 
camp was in the neighbourhood of the ships (which 
were hauled up on land) and consisted of huts com- 
p6sed of earth or wood (Hltaiai). 68. There seem to 
have been no regular sentinels or outposts (11. ix. 66. 
vii. 871) ; only the disabled and unserviceable were 
stationed on the walls (II. xviii. 514. viii. 517) : nor 
had thev any settled plan for sending out scouts. In 
the 10th book of the Iliad we read of them as em- 
ployed by both sides. The fate of a city taken by 
storm may be learnt from II. ix. 591. CM. viii. 528. 

§ 13. Navigation — Ships. 

64. It would appear that the Greeks were induced 
by the natural advantages of their countrv, to practise 
navigation at a very early period ; for before the Tro- 
jan war, we read of their undertaking the Argonautic 
expedition.' The vessels, which conveyed the Greeks 

^ In connection with this point the student will be interested in an ar- 
ticle entided " Napoleon on the Capture of Troy/' in the Clattical Mu- 
geum, vol. i. p. 205. 

* Reelecting the Elzpedition of the Argonanta, conaalt Grote'a Mut. 
of Greece, vol. i. pp. 316-348 ; Thirlwall's Hist, of Greece, vol. i. pp. 
77-79. 
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to Troy (r^etf Sidatf ivaaekfAOiy afuptihaaaij fKoupvqai^ xag»-> 
9i9e$, ttoptono^tf HvapongnQotf fuXtofga^oi)^ are enumer- 
ated in the second booK of the Iliad ; but the Catalogue 
is not to be relied on. During the siege they were 
hauled up on land, and rested on shores or wooden 
props (iQf^ara). According to the number given in 
Homer's Catalogue, each ship contained from fifty to a 
hundred and twenty men.* 65. The most important 
parts of the vessel were areii^, the keel ; nijddXioPf the 
rudder ; ixgia^ the deck, (also the upright side timbers 
on which the deck rests) ; ^vya or xXfiidig, the thwarts 
or rowers' benches ; iQerfiog, the oar (in the Cklyssey 
also cidled xa>^, strictly speaking the handle of the oar) ; 
nfis ffQ^Q^j the forecastle or prow ; pt^vg n^^fAVfi^ the after- 
part or stern ; iatig^ the mast, which was made fast to 
the fore and after parts of the ship by the sti^s (^r^- 
f 090i) ; latiov^ the sail ; onXa the ropes, such as the 
fgQVfip^ata and nsinfiarci^ the insQcUj xceXoi, and n6d$g, 
Ulysses builds a ship, (Odyssey, v. 243.) Homer does 
not describe any sea-nght, but he mentions a sort of 
poles employed on such occasions (Ivora pavfutxa). We 
read also of broad vessels of burden {(poQtideg tif^cu), 

§ 14. Domestic life of the Greeks. — Means of support. 

— Employments. 

66. The most universal source of wealth in the 
heroic age was the rearing of cattle. Rich men are 
called avdQBg noXv^ovTM^ noXv^gijPBe, nokvaqwtgy noXvfifjXoi, 
But that agriculture was also at a very earlv period an 
important pursuit may be gathered from tne writings 
of Hesiod, as well as From various passages in Homer, 
particularly those in which he uses similes derived from 
nusbandrv (H. xi. 67. xviii. 640. 660). For their 
ploughs they employed oxen and mules. We read also 
of the cultivation of fruit (especially the vine), and of 

* In ancient Greece the Penteconter leems to have been ibr a long pe- 
riod die xmatX veflsel of war. Trirames were firat bnilt about the year a. 
c. 700, bat it was eome time before they were in ocmmon nae. < 
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bunting and fishing. 67. Their chief men, it would 
appear, were accustomed to employ themselves in agri- 
culture, the breeding of cattle, and all sorts of labour. 
Thus we find Ulysses himself preparing his bed and 
building a vessel. In the same way we see the wives 
and daughters of kings engaged in weavinc, sewing 
and washing (as Helena, Penelope, and Nausicaa). 
The harder labour, however, was performed by male 
and female slaves (dfiooe^, dfitoai, afi(pitroXoi')y who were 
either born in the country or purchased, and by ^^re^, 
poor hired workmen. An important female domestic 
was the ra/u^ or housekeeper. 68. The amusements 
mentioned were chess (among the suitors of Penelope), 
throwing the quoit and hunting-spear (aiyanou) among 
the besiegers of Troy, and various sorts of athletic* 
games among the Phaeacians. Similar sports were 
practised at the funeral of Patroclus (II. xxiii. 257. 897), 
such as racing, boxins, wrestling, leaping, fencing, 
throwing the quoit and lance, and archery. 

§16. Arts — Commerce. 

69. It is clear from the poems of Homer that the 
Greeks were acquainted at a very early period with 
many of the arts, which contribute to the comfort and 
elegance of life. The expression dr^fuoBQfos compre- 
hends all those who exercised mechanical trades ^thus 
excluding diviners, physicians, minstrels, and heralds) ; 
it is also used for carpenters in Od. xvii. 383. xix. 135. 
70. Among the arts we must especially notice archi- 
tecture, and the working in metals, especially in bronze 
or copper, x^^s ; but also in iron, gold, silver, and tin, 
(oidiiQog, xqvaoQi aqyvQog^ xaaaitagog), and in I^Xextgog (am- 
ber, or, according to some authorities, a compound of 

' The depawfMf differed from the elave ; the term Is in fact often need 
to signiiy a comrade in war (such as Patroclna was to Achilles, Meriones 
to Idomenens, &c.) The word dif6pairo6ov is used only once (II. vii. 475) ; 
io9\os is never employed hy Homer; and M\ri only once (D. iii. 409). 
On festive occasions heraldsTx^tMrcf) performed also the daties of servants 
to persons of distinction. Tnere is scarcely any diiference between the 
iHms dfifim^os and 6ftt»ii, Compare 14, note *. 
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gold and silver).' Ornaments of ivory were also com- 
mon. 71. Trade was carried on at an early period 
with the inhabitants of Sidon in Phcenicia, who brought 
them costly clothing, glass wares, and ornaments or 
toys (a^vQfiara). For weights we have xi^^olo raXanor 
and r^futaXartor. Coined money is not mentioned ;' the 
measure of value^ being a certain number of heads of 
cattle (ixaroftfioiog, imd^oiog). During the siege of 
Troy the Lemnians brought wine, which they ex- 
changed with ihe Achaeans for brass, iron, hides, bul- 
locks, and slaves (II. vii. 467). 

§ 16. Domestic affairs — Marriage — Education, 

72. The life of the Grecian women, as it is pictured 
in the Odyssey, although domestic, was very different 
from oriental seclusion. The marriage tie was re- 
spected (Peneldpe, Andromache, ArSte : Sati^ atiiQ aya- 
^og xoi i^'q>Qoor, trit aitrov (SXoxoi') qiJJei xou xr^detou, U. 
ix. 341. Od. vi. 182). This also appears from Hector's 
conversation with his wife (II. vi. 407), and from the 
refusal of Penelope to marry any of the suitors {sifrtjp 
r aidofuvrj noaiog d/^fAoto n q>^fMtv, Od. xix. 527). The 
lawful wife was called xovQtHii^ aXoxog or axottig (in con- 
tradistinction to the naXXaxideg or concubines), and the 
children born in wedlock yt^aiotf i&aiyffesg, whilst the 
others were termed to^oiJ 73. Marriage was con- 
tracted from mutual affection, and with the free consent 
of the parents (Od. ii. 114. 11. ix. 304). The form 
consisted in a sort of purchase, the bridegroom making 
presents (iedwa) to the parents of the bride. We read 

' See laddell &, Soott, s, v. fiXurpow, and Grote's Hut. of Oreeee, to). 
iL p. 139, note. 

* Pheidon, raler of Argos in the first generation of the Olympic fern, 
fleems to have been the inventor of coined money, as well as of weights 
and measures. Compare Grote's Hist, of Gr^^ee, vol. ii. p. 156. 

' The illegitimate children were sometimes brought np at home. In 
n. ▼. 70, one is mentioned who remained in the house and was kindly 
treated by the step-mother. Telamon also educates his natural son at 
home ; Priam's legitimate and illegitimate children sit in the same chariot 
(H. ix. 102). 
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also of gifts from the parents to their daughter, which 
were returned to them if the marriage was ever dis- 
solved. It was considered a blessing to have children. 
Violation of any filial duty was punished by the gods, 
as we find in the stories of Meleager and CEdipus. 
The children were the natural heirs ; and in default of 
children the nearest relations (^j^^oxTrai). 74. The edu- 
cation of the higher ranks was not confined exclusively 
to bodily exercises. Thus Peleus, in II. ix. 442, had 
Achilles instructed by Phcsnix and taught fiv&aw r% 
^rjtlJQ IfiBvcu nQiixriJQa re iQymv. The art oi healing was 
also taught him by Chiron (U. xi. 832). He sings and 
plays on the qtogfuy^ (II. ix. 186). 



§17. Diet 

75. Among their prepared food is especially njen- 
tioned wheaten bread {oQtog in the Odyssey, in other 
passages aitog, a term used to express all sorts of 
victuals) or barley-bread (SXqtiTa), cheese (tvQ6g\ 
roasted flesh (Hgiag ontov) of oxen, sheep, hogs. The 
general name for meat, or rather for every thing eaten 
with bread, was oipor (pt/^a), which at a later period 
was especially applied to fish, a diet little esteemed, it 
would appear, in the heroic age, and never mentioned 
as forming a part of the Homeric feasts, which con- 
cluded with sacrifices. Their drink was generally 
wine mixed with water (jas&v i^M, ohog piikag^ igv^gog^ 
al^oypi tidvg, fieXicpgrnfj fjdvnotog). They had also a mixed 
drink called xvxeoot^. Their usual meals were the oQtatop, 
early in the morning ; and the dognov at sunset. 76. 
Festivals were celebrated by a banquet (Paig, tikanir^). 
Such were given on certain occasions by the Kings to 
persons of distinction (Od. vii. 49. 189), as for instance 
oy Agamemnon to the other princes (II. iv. 259. ix. 70). 
Before eating, water was given to the guests for their 
hands (x^Q^ixf) always in ace). Each received his ap- 
pointed portion, a larger quantity both of water and 
wine bemg presented to the most honoured guest. 
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Heralds' or public servants (Kr^Qvxig, hovqoi, oiroxoot) 
poured the wine out of the lar^e vessels in which it was 
mixed Mrith water (xQtjri^Q), into smaller cups {dinag^ 
xvnelXo9t dinag a/ig»xvffeiUor'). On festive occasions 
less water was employed in the mixture. A complete 
banquet was celebrated with minstrelsy, instrumental 
music,^ and dancing (II. i. 603. Od. i. 152. viii. 09). 

§ 18. Dress. 

77- The clothing of the men consisted of an under 

tunic (x<To>r), generally short, although we also hear of 

a xixfiw rtQfuoeig : the epithets generaJly applied to this 

part of the dress are XafinQog, iwp^rogf ciyaXoetg, rmd" 

tsog. When they went out, a wide mantle ((pagog, also 

mentioned as an article of female dress) or x^^^^ (^ 

term applied only to the woollen cloak worn by men\ 

was thrown over the tunic. The epithets applied to it 

were a9efiOinun^, oXe^drBfiogf ovXtj, qiomrtoeaaaf dc/rl^, «x- 

tadiiq. The hair was worn long ; HagtixofAO^rrsg *j4%aioi} 

Their feet were protected by leathern soles {niHtXat 

vftodiqfiata), which were bound under the foot, when 

they went out. 78. The women wore the ninXog, a 

wide garment in which the body was enveloped {iaif6g^ 

noixOiQg), Their clothes were bound together with a 

girdle, ^eitti (xalif, rgvceiti), and fastened with negovtu 

and iverai. Their nead-dresses were the xQi^defiPOv, a 

sort of head-band or veil, and the xaXvntQtj, To the 

female dress belong the Igfiara^ ear-rings (tQiyXtiva, 

fwqoirra), necklaces (oQfioi), armlets (iXwdg), &c. 

■ See 67, note f, 

* A costly goblet of snperior woikmanBhip is called 2A<i9ov, a more 
fliinple one oKwfMt and Kterev0top» 

^ Of nmaical inatraments we meet with the K(9apis, ^^ly^, ai\6f, and 
vf^W. The ><ipn is also mentioned in Hom. Hymn. Merc. 423. 

* Long and weU-dreaaed hair was generally considered an ornament. 
Hence the epithet iihr\6Kanof applied to Eoa, Artemis, and the Nymphs; 
(avMs to Demeter, Achilles, Ulynes, Rhadamamhns, Menelaos, and 
M« teager. 
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§ 19. Houses, 

79. The residences of men of rank were called 
fiiyoQa (a term used also to express single rooms), 
dofioi, and dcifutra. The whole building was surrounded 
by a wall {toixoq^ (QMSr fQVLiw)^ through a gate in which 
{nvXai, ^vQM iixiidts) visitors entered into a spacious 
court (aifXij). On the inside of the wall was a corridor 
ai&ovisa). There was also a similar ai&ovca in front 
of the house, the middle of which was called ngo^ofjiog. 
In it was the nQo&vQOP^ or front-door (it signifies also 
the space immediately in front of the house). The 
front room, which was also the largest, was called 
dmfia {dofiog or (julyaQOP also). 80. There were also side 
apartments (^cbtofioi, ohoi). Sometimes we hear of an 
upper story (vneQmov), where Penelope lived in the 
palace of Ulysses. Among the larger and more ele- 
gant houses we find the house of Menelaus, mentioned 
m Od. iv. 44.. 46 ; that of the Phseacian king Alcinous 
(Od. vii. 85. 101), and that of Priam (II. vi. 242) ; but 
the loose and indefinite manner in which houses and 
apartments are generally mentioned by Homer, renders 
it very difiicult to form a correct notion of their several 
parts. 



§ 20. Furniture, 

81. The articles of furniture most frequently men- 
tioned, are ^qopoi^ raised seats, with a footstool (^^^rtv) 
and cushions (tdntiteg, xma, gi^yea, ;ifAacirai), other seats 
or benches (xluTfioi and xXiaia), chairs {di(pQog), tables 
(tQane^a), tripods (tQinovg), which were often given as 
rewards for victory, or presents, (as were also caldrons 
or basins, {Xi^tig), beds (X^o^, definof, Xintgor), with their 
furniture or bed-covers (gi^og), consisting of skins or 
fleeces {x^ag, ro), and sheets (XcVoco Xentov amroVf II. ix. 
661.) In the houses we find warm baths {{^egfia Xoetga), 
with bathing- tubs (iad/iip^og, tj). 
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SPARTA (a IlnttQta). 
CHOROGRAPHY. 

^l. The Country. 

82. ^axarwii or jitixedoufimv is a mouBtainous coun- 
try, divided through its whole extent from north to 
south, by two branches of the Arcadian chain, TaygS- 
tus, the ivestem, which is very lofty, and Pamon, the 
eastern. Between these' two chains lies an extensive 
valley {aoikja, jia^L^^aifAWf^ II. ii. 581), watered by the 
Eurdtas, a river which rises in the north on the borders 
of Arcadia, and discharges itself into the Laconic gulf. 
The eastern chain terminates in the promontory of 
Mal^a (or MalSa), the western in Taen^Lrus or Tsena^ 
rum. The valley of the Eurotas is narrow towards 
the aorth, but becomes wider towards the south, and 
contains some fruitful spots. The strip of land which 
runs along the coast on the other side of the mountains 
haa also some valleys which admit of cultivation. The 
country is fortified by nature ; high mountain tracts, 
with few and narrow passes, rendering invasion very 
difficult.* 

§ 2. The Capital 

83. The capital of this country was Snaqta or 
j^axedai/imr, on the western bank of the Eurotas. 
Among the public buildings of the city were the 
UtQaixti, a colonnade built from the Persian spoils ; the 
2jcMey, in after times a place of meeting for the people ; 

* The greater part of Meaaenia belonged to (he empire of the Atride ; 
bat WBB separated from it at the Doric immigration. Sabaeqaently it waa 
le-concpiered by the Spartana, who held it until the battle of Lenctra, 
when it waa enfranchiaed by the Thebana. Between Laconia and Argo- 
lia lay the district of Cynnria, the inhabitants of which are mentioned by 
Herodotus aa Autochthones of Ionic descent, who were doricized by the 
Argiyes. This district was a perpetual bone of contention between the 
l is re dttmwuaM and Argives, until it was sabdaed by the former, b. c. 550. 
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and sereral uiiaxcu. The principal open places were 
the XoQo^^ where warlike dances were performed ; and 
the JgofAoc and nkaxaviatd^y two exercise-grounds. 
The largest Temple was that of Athene (nohavxoi^ 
Dor. noXiioiog^ x^^^^^^^^) ^^ ^^ Acrop5lis. 84. Lace- 
dsemon was divided into xdo/coi or qpvilai, of which the 
names of four are known to us, viz., Pit&na, Limnae, 
Mesda, and CynosQra. Some writers add a fifth, Dyme 



HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 

§ 1. Ancient history, 

85. The most ancient inhabitants of the land were 
the Pelasgi and LelSges. At the period of the Trojan 
war we find the Achsaans mentioned as the most 
powerful people, and the family of the Atridse as being 
in possession of part of Argolis and all Lacedaemon. 
The greater part of Messenia belonged also to this 
empire. 86. Eighty years after the Trojan war (b. c. 
1104) the Doric race, whose original settlement is said 
to have been in Thessaly, invaded the Peloponnesus 
under the command of the Heraclidae, and in conjunc- 
tion with the iEtolians, and made themselves masters 
of a great part of the peninsula/- 87. The em- 

1)ire of the Atridse was divided among their Heraclian 
eaders, of whom Tem^nus received Argos; Cres- 
phontes, Messenia ; and the sons of Aristodgmus, Pro- 

T When the Dorians invaded the Peloponnesus, the only Pelasgic 
tribe remaining was that of the Arcadians, who long retained their in- 
dependence. At Corinth the Sisyphidie were the rulers, in southern Ells 
the Nellde (both of .Alolian extraction) ; in northern Ellis, the Epeans, 
and in ^gialos the lonians. With the exception of Argos, Laoedemon 
and Messenia, the Dorians by degrees made themselves maaters of the 
rest of Argolis, 0>rinth, Sicyon and Phlius (also of Meg&ris and ^glna). 
Thus the greater part of the Peloponnesus was in the power of the Do- 
rians, and northern Elis in that of the ^tolians. Here and there we 
find more ancient tribes, such as the Cynurians (of Ionic race) between 
Laconia and Argolis ; the DryOpes in Argolis, Minyans, from Lemnoe, 
in Triphylia, &c. See Thirlwall's HiBt, o/ (Treectf, vol. i. p. 110—194. 
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cles and Eurysth^nes, Laconia, where by degrees they 
subjugated the ancient inhabitants, who were either 
made tributary and robbed of their rights as citizens, 
(Perioeci, Lacedaemonians, in^ the more confined sense 
of the word, 06 note), or perhaps, in case of obstinate 
resistance or insurrection, were even deprived of free* 
dom altogether (Helotes). In Lacedsemon the Doric 
race displayed its peculiar character in the great inde- 
pendence of the people and their freedom from foreign 
influence. 

( 2. Administration of Lycurgus. . 

88. We know very little of the Lacedaemonian 
commonwealth during the times which immediately 
succeeded the Doric immigration. At a very early 
period it seems to have been the theatre of contentions 
between the kings and people. Lycurgus however 
(about the year b. c. 884) re-established order by 
creating or (to speak more correctly) shaping and 
strengthening out of elements which already existed, a 
constitution, Duilt upon the solid foundation of heredi- 
tary custom and precedent. This form of govern- 
ment, whilst it permitted to the citizens the right of 
laboring for their own support, at the same time 
strictly enforced the subjection of the individual to the 
commonwealth ; man's whole existence was to be cir- 
cumscribed within the limits of the citizen's political 
life ; foreign influence to be excluded ; and the founda- 
tion of inaependence, moderation, and political union, 
to be laid in stricty defined and unchangeable regula- 
tions. In some particulars the institutions of Lycurgus 
resembled the ancient forms of government in the 
heroic ages. 

§ 3. 7%e rise of Lacedegmon — Hegemony. 

89. The effect of the warlike spirit developed by 
such a constitution, and of strength thus concentrated, 
was first displayed in the subjugation of the remnant 



•*- 
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of AchsBan inhabitants, in the conquest of Messenia,* 
and in successful wars with the Arcadians and Ar- 
gives. At a later period the Spartans gradually ex- 
tended their inj9uence over almost the whole of the 
Peloponnesus, mingling in all the affairs of the neigh- 
bouring states^ and especially strengthening their in- 
. terest by the protection which they afforded to the 
aristocracy against tyranny on one side, and demo- 
^acy on the other. 90. This leadership, or Hegemony^ 
which was at first confined to the Peloponnesus, ex- 
tended itself after the Persian war to the whole of 
Greece |nd the colonies, but found a powerful oppo- 
nent in Athens. That state, it is true, was over- 
thrown in the Peloponnesian war (b. c. 431—404) ; 
but Sparta soon lost the fruits of her victory through 
her own overbearing and selfish policy, and the sup- 
port which she always gave to the most hateful 
oligarchy, wherever it was to be found. In conse- 
quence of this conduct, not only Athens, but for a 
short time even Thebes, again opposed her with 
success. 



§ 4. Decline of Lacedcemon, 

91. During the occurrence of these events the 
Spartan constitution had gradually been departing 
from its original character. Somewhat more than a 
hundred years after the time of Lycurgus, an important 
alteration was made by the establishment of the £ph5ri, 
who were enabled to give a constitutional support to 
the people, and soon (partly through the degeneracy 
of the royal families) became more powerful than the 
kings themselves. The constitution of Lycurgus was 
in tact suited only to a small state and a people of cir- 
cumscribed views, who were firmly attached to the 
existing and traditional state of things. It imposed un- 
natural fetters on the free will and development of in- 

* The fint war was from b. c. 743 to 733 ; the secoad b. c. 68S— 
668» according to PaoBaniaa. 
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dividaals, and consequently was shaken to its founda* 
tion, as soon as the acquaintance with foreign countries, 
which was the natural result of wars, especially of 
maritime wars, taught the people to enlarge their poli- 
tical horizon. The consequence of this was the gradusd 
dissolution of all the bands which united the citizen to 
the state, and the triumph of unlimited selfishness. 
92. In proportion as the state itself, in opposition to 
the views of Lycurgus, sought an increase of dominion 
and subsequently of wealth, did the lust of power and 
yearning after riches take possession of the people. 
Even the Kings and Ephori, as well as the members 
of the Senate, were pre-eminently open to briber^. 
Thus the form of government, partly through the de- 
crease in the number of burghers (occasioned princi- 
pally by their wars), and partly through the distribution 
of property which gradually became more unequal, and 
the increasing mass of inhabitants, who, although free, 
had no voice in the state, was transformed into an op- 
pressive oligarchy. 

§ 5. Fall of the Spartan Commonwealth. 

93. In this manner the Spartan Commonwealth 
gradually crumbled away, never regaining its full 
power, although it sometimes even yet played an im- 
portant part. The attempt of Agis III. (b. c. 240) to 
restore the ancient order of things by a new division 
of land and the introduction of fresh burghers, com- 
pletely miscarried. CleomSnes III. (b. g. 226) was for 
a time more successful : for he abolished the Ephorate, 
and endeavoured to re-establish equality among the 
citizens, and restore the spirit of the Lycurgian con- 
stitution ; but his projects were eventually overthrown 
by the Macedonians. At length the Romans interfered 
in the struggle between the' Spartans and Achaeans, 
and made themselves masters of the Peloponnesus 
(b. c. 146), permitting however a certain measure of 
nreedom to Sparta. Even the institutions of Lycurgus 
retained in some degree their form until the iiith cen- 
tury of the Christian era. 



i" 
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INHABITANTS OF LACEDw£MON. 

$ 1. Spartans, 

94. The inhabitants of Laconia were either free- 
men or slaves. The former consisted partly of Spar- 
1|ates, partly of Perioeci) Mothaces, Nothi, Neodam5des, 
and foreigners. The Spartiates ^JSira^nakcu), descend- 
ed as they were from the original Dorian settlers, and 
themselves the dominant race, secured by the posses- 
^n of landed propjertv, exempted from the labour of 
agriculture, medianical trades, and other burgher-like 
employments, with characters formed bv the public 
education which the law prescribed, and by their con- 
tinued intercourse with the other citizens, were the 
sole possessoi:? of full political rights, and were all 
placed by the constitution on the same footing (ofioioi 
m Xenoph. and Demosth.) 95. We find in Sparta, as 
in all the Doric states, three q^vlcU — viz, 'TUuSff, j^vfi&peg 
and nofMp^Xoi^ which, according to the legend, derived 
their names from Heracleid princes, but nevertheless 
seem to indicate the three races, from the amalgama- 
tion of which the Doric people were formed. The 
tribe ^THeig, into wiiich tne Heraclidse were admit- 
ted, had the first rank. The three principal tribes 
were divided into thirty A^aL Admission to the rights 
of Spartan citizenship was not common until the time 
of Agis III. and CleomSnes III., who conferred the 
distinction on many of the Perioeci. On the other 
hand, from the time of the Peloponnesian war we find 
a steadily increasins class of free inhabitants without 
active political privueges. 

* In some states m find a fourth tribe, probably a remnant of the 
original inhabitants. 
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5 2. Ftee inhabitants, who were excluded by birth from 

the rights of citizenship. 

96. The PericBci (mgioixoi) or Lacedaemonians^ 
inhabitants of the country as distinguished from the 
opartiates or inhabitants of the city), the descendants 
oi the ancient inhabitants, were for the most part of 
Achsean origin. They possessed, it is true, personal 
freedom and landed property, and seem ever to 
have been aHowed a special administration for the 
management of their commercial affairs: but they paid 
tribute, rendered military service, were excluded from 
all positive political rights, such as a voice in puUic 
affairs, the magistracy, and intermarriage with citizens ; 
and were consequently in a position extraneous to the 
state, like the socii of the Romans. After the conquest 
of Messenia we find mention of 100 cities inhabited by 
Perioeci. In addition to agriculture they employed 
themselves in handicraft and trade, and do not seem, 
generally speaking, to have been in indigent circum- 
stances. 97. The Mothaces* Qio^axes — to be distin- 
guished from fAo&mvBg, slaves bom and educated in the 
house, vernal), appear to have been the sons of foreign- 
ers, here and there perhaps of Helots, who were edu- 
cated with the children of the Spartiates. They were 
by no means considered as citizens, unless, like Lysan- 
der, they obtained that distinction bv merit; which 
seems to have happened especially in the case of those 
who were also called Nothi {vo^oi) ; these were the 
sons of a Spartiate, either by a foreign or a female 
Helot, and might become citizens by adoption. 98. 
The Neodamodes {ifeodttfuoSeig) were emancipated 
slaves or Helots. In the Peloponnesian war, for in- 

' This word in its more extenuTe ngnifications is used as s common 
name for Periosci and Spartiates. 

* The Laconian word ftiSoKts is rendered by some writers a^vrpo^i or 
Tot^i(ioi. Mailer (as quoted by Liddell and Scott, s. v. it6$<av) says that 
the n69uwtt and fMoxet were children of HeloU, brought up as foster 
brothers of the young Spartans, and eventually emancipated, but usually 
without acquiring civic rights. See also Smith's Diet, of Gk. and Rom, 
Antiq. article Rtlote; 
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stance, Helots were employed as heavy-armed soldiers, 
with the promise of freedom ; and in later times, this 
mode of supplying the want of Hoplites was so often 
resorted to, that the armies of Sparta consisted in a 
great measure of such Neodamodes. We find frequent 
mention also of foreigners at Sparta, especially in later 
times. 

§ 3. Helots, 

09. The Spartan bondsmen or Helots {ESkmt$g*) 
were probably ancient inhabitants of the country, who 
had been punished for their obstinate resistance, or for 
subsequent insurrections, by being made either public 
slaves (dovXoi tov koivov)^ or assigned to individuals with 
the portion of land allotted to each citizen. In the 
latter case, however, it was not lawful for their mas- 
ters either to put them to death or to emancipate them ; 
nor, generally, speaking, could they be sold without the 
land. 100. In the prosperous days of the common- 
wealth their number exceeded 300,000. In time of 
peace they cultivated the estates of their lords: to 
whom they were obliged to deliver yearly a certain 
quantity of produce {anotfogd*), the overplus being re- 
served for their own use. They were also employed 
in every sort of mechanical trade, as well as other 
services in town as well as country. In war they 
attended their masters as li^ht-armed soldiers (xpiXoi) 
and yeomen, and in later times were especially em- 
ployed in the service of the navy. 

§ 4. Condition of the Helots, 

101. The condition of the Helots was, generally 
shaking, a hard one ; retaining, as they did, the con- 

' Some deriye the word froin 'EXof, a city which oflered an obstinate 
resistance to the Dorians, or from lAo(, a wet, low district; a more pro- 
bable deriviation, however, seems to be from the verb cXcf*. It has been 
also supposed that the Helpts were a race which had been sabdned before 
the invasion of the Dorians, and were fonnd by them in slavery. See 
Thiriwall's Hist, of Greece, vol. i. p. 129, 130. 

* Seventy medimni of barley for a man, twelve for a woman, with a 
proportionate quantity of oil and wine. 
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scioueness of beinff oppressed, they naturally incurred 
the suspicion of the Spartiates, especially when the 
number of free citizens began rapidly to decrease. 
One "^ay of diminishing their numbers, and keeping a 
watchful eye over them, was the so-called secret war 
(x^/rracV). By the constitution of Lycurgus, accord- 
ing to some writers, the young Spartans were per- 
mitted at certain seasons to traverse the country by 
night and put to death any Helots, whom they hap- 
pened to meet. 102. We may, or perhaps, must 
suppose, however, that the object of such a practice, at 
its original institution, was simply to inure the young 
Spartan to the hardships of war, and promote a vigi- 
lant superintendence ot the Helots ; and that the hor- 
rors of which we read, .were the result of subsequent 
abuses. During the Peloponnesi&n war extraordinary 
and atrocious measures seem so have been adopted for 
the purpose of removing 2000 of these unfortunate 
persons. Yet the door of freedom was not entirely 
closed against them (98) ; and we find that in later 
times they were emancipated by thousands. 

$ 5. Partition of the Land among the free inhabitants. 

103. Originally there seems to have been no essen- 
tial distinction, as regarded privileges or the possession 
of landed property, between the citizens ot Lacedae- 
mon. A fresh, or at least a different, division of pro- 
perty took place under. Lycurgus, and another after the 
conquest of Messenia, when the lots (xXagoi) assigned 
to the PerioBci were fixed at 30,000, and those of the. 
Spartiates or citizens at 9000. These lots, which were 
nearly of equal value, could neither be divided nor 
alienated, but must descend to one heir, who was 
charged with the support of the other members of his 
family. 104. But this very arrangement by degrees 
produced great inequality, since some individuals were 
reduced to poverty by the claims of a large family, 

* See Thirlwall'8 Hut. of Greece, vol. i. p. 130. 
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whilst Others became possessors of several lots by in- 
heritance. The means devised to remove this ine- 
quality were the granting permission to several brothers 
to marry one wife ; or adoption, and, to a certain ex- 
teat, the-law which regulated the marriage of heiresses 
(ininofiaTtdeg) ; or the sending out of colonies : but such 
measures were gradually discovered to be inadequate 
to the end proposed ; especially when the great earth- 
quake in B. c. 466, the insurrection of the HLelots which 
immediately followed, and subsequently the Pelopon- 
nesian war, had cost many Spartiates their lives. 
105. The inequality was yet lurther increased by a law 
of the Ephor Epitadeus (date unknown, but later than 
Lysander), which permitted, not indeed the sale, but 
im disposition or bequeathing by will of the lots. We 
find indeed the number of citizens gradually diminish- 
ing in so extraordinary a manner, and the inequality 
of property so increasing, that in the time of Agis III. 
there were but 700 citizens, and of these only 100 
were landowners. 

§ 6. Conseqtiences of the gradual decrease in the num- 
ber of citizens, and the inequality of property, 

106. This inequality of property produced by de- 
grees great inequality of political rights, and at last 
gave birth to an oligarchy ; since by the constitution 
of Lycurgus the complete exercise of such rights was 
closely connected with Spartan education, and with 
the capability of sharing the Spartan mode of life. We 
may especially notice here the difference mentioned by 
Xenophon between the ofcoioi and the vnoiAeions ; the 
former bein^ citizens who enjoyed full political rights, 
the latter those, it would appear, who, as persons of 
Spartan descent, were not excluded by their birth from 
the same privileges, but for want of property could 
take no part in Spartan education, or were compelled 
to earn their livelihood by some handicraft or other 
trade, or were too poor to bear their share of expense 
at the public table. 
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THE GOVERNMENT. 

§ 1. Partition of the Gonemmeni. 

107. At an early period disputes arose between the 
people and the kin^y authority, which had been origin- 
ally durided between the two Heracleid families. These 
disputes led to the constitution introduced by Lycurgus, 
which "was founded on the principle of developing ex- 
isting relations, without the publication of a complete 
code of written laws ; for the few legal maxims (i^qou) 
which we attribute to Lycur^, seem to have refer- 
ence simply to certain rights which were the subject of 
dispute between the different powers of the state. 
108. By them the authority was divided between the 
Senate, the Assembly of the people, and the magistrates, 
of vehom the Rinss alone had any political importance 
at first, although their power was afterwards obscured 
by a ms^stracy of more recent institution — the Eph- 
drate. The Kings, the Ephdri, and the Senate together, 
seem to have composed the government or supreme 
administration, which authors comprehend under the 
term ta rA^. 109. In one point of view the constitu- 
tion of Sparta may be called democratic ; but since the 
D^mos, properly so called (dafiog), or Assembly of citi- 
zens who possessed complete political rights, was only 
a small and steadily diminishing section, as compared 
with the free inhabitants who had no voice in piiblic 
affairs (the Perioeci, Mothftces, Neodamddes, 98, For- 
eigners, and Hypomeidnes, 106), it may, when thtui 
considered, be called aristocratic, and even, in its later 
stages, oligarchical.' 

* The Spartan goremment wai, in subBtanee, a close, imeeniimloiu, 
and well-obeyed oligarchy — ^iselmduig wkhin it, as flobordinate, thoee por- 
tions which had once been dominant, the Kinga and the Senate, and 
softening the odinm, without abating the mischief, of the system, l^ ita 
annual change of the ruling ephors. — Grote's HUt. of Or€4ce, yol. ii. p. 
476. 
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§ 2. The Senate. 

110. The Senate {yegovaia, Lacon. yeQ^ma) con- 
sisted, besides the two Kings, of twenty-eight mem- 
bers, who were chosen for life by popular acclamation 
(^oijr and must be above sixty years of age, and of 
irreproachable character. They were irresponsible. 
As the influence of the Ephdri increased, those magis- 
trates gradually usurped the right of sharing their de- 
liberations and presiding at their meetings. 111. The 
business of the Senate was to transact all affairs of 
state, either publicly in the popular assemblvr or pri- 
vately in conjunction with the Ephori, and also to sit 
in judgment on capital crimes committed by the citi- 
zens, and the ofiences of their Kings. The advanced 
age of the senators was believed to be a security for 
the conservative tendency of the constitution. 

§ 3. The Popular Assembly. 

112. The Popular Assembly (called in the Doric 
dialect, aXla) was held (according to a Rhitra, pre- 
served by Plutarch, Lucurg. c. 6) at stated f>eriods and 
on a particular spot. It possessed the sovereign right 
of electing the great officers of the commonwealth, the 
Senate, and doubtless the Ephdii ; and of entertaining 
the most important state questions, which were brought 
before it by the government, strictly so called (tk lAi?), 
or by the Senate in concert with the Kings and Ephori, 
whose general meetings were held publicly in the As- 
sembly. 119. But the people's share in these discus- 
sions, as in the heroic ages, was of a somewhat passive 
character. They did not possess the power of origin- 
ating anv measure, nor even of proposing a modification 
of the plans laid before them : so limited indeed was 
their authority, that when in ancient times they were 
thought to have exceeded their powers,^ a law was 
passed (in the reign of Theopompus and Polydorus, 
rather more than a hundred years after the time of 
Lycurgus), authorizing the Senate and Kings (ftQio- 
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fipj^evBtg xai aQ%ayitw) to pronounce such a decision null 
and void. The government seems also to have pos- 
sessed a discretionary power of communicating or 
withholding information. 114. The object in fact of 
the people s attendance appears to have been, partly 
that they might hear the decisions of the government, 
and partly that in the event of any difference of opinion 
(betM^een the Senate and Ephori for instance), the 
question might be submitted to them and be settled by 
their authority. The Assembly possessed no judicial 
powers. The regular mode of expressing their opinion 
was not by voting, but by acclamation. The division 
suggested by the Ephor Sthenelaidas TThucyd. i. 87), 
becanse he could not distinguish which side had the 
majority of voices, must be considered an exception to 
the general rule. Every Spartiate was entitled to be 

S resent at the Assembly, provided he had completed 
is thirtieth year, and was in possession of full political 
privileges. 

§ 4. Magistrates — The Kings, 

116. Notwithstanding their name, the Lacedemo- 
nian Kings can hardly be considered a distinct power 
in the state ; for their political importance, especially 
in time of peace, was of a very limited character. 
Both the Kings (l^aaiUigt also aQxayitai in the old Khe- 
trai) were of the two Heracleid families — ^the Agid© 
and Euryponttdffi. The succession was hereditary, 
preference being given to a son bom during the reign 
of his father over those who were born before he as- 
cended the throne : if there were no sons, the next of 
kin succeeded, but in no case a member of the other 
royal house. If the King were a minor, guardians 
(ngoSixot) were chosen from his nearest relations. 
116. The Kings were members of the Senate, where 
they presided, but had no votes like the other members : 
they acted as judges in certain familjr affairs, as adop- 
tion, disputed succession, and the marriage of heiresses ; 
overlooked the arrangement of the public streets, su- 

8* 
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perintended the public sacrifices, particularly the wor- 
ship of Zeus, and maintained the connection of the 
state with the Delphic oracle, the national sanctuary of 
the Dorians. 117. In war, and beyond the limits of the 
country, they took command of the army, with very 
extended powers : at first both acted as leaders ; but 
subsequently only one : and we even find, in later times, 
that the command was intrusted to other individuals. 
When the war was ended, they might be called to ac- 
count for the manner in which they had discharged 
their duty. Every month they were required to swear, 
that they would govern according to the laws; the 
Ephori in the name of the people also swearing, that 
they would maintain the sovereign power inviolate. 
Their authority in time of war was gradually circum- 
scribed, especially by the growing power of the Ephori. 
118. For thtir maintenance they had property in the 
country of the Perioeci, a part of all the sacrifices, a 
house m the city, and provisions at the public expense. 
Among their prerogatives we may reckon precedence 
at all public assemblies and meals, with other marks of 
distinction paid to them in life and after death. 

§6. TheEph6ri, 

1 19. The Eph5ri (Swoqoi) in the time of Lycurgus 
seem to have been merely judicial ofiicers, whose busi- 
ness it was to settle law-suits between the citizens ; 
but at a later period (especially from the time of The- 
opompus, about the year b. c. 757), the ofiice gradually 
raised itself to a position of the highest authority. Of 
its progressive development we know nothing. Its 
political importance and popularity seem to have re- 
sulted from its character, as representing the majesty 
of the people in opposition to the Kings and Senate ; 
the Ephdri being chosen annually, and all Spartiates, 
even of the humbler families, being eligible. 120. 
Their authority gradually increased to sucn an extent, 
that all other magistrates, and even the Kings them- 
selves, were prosecuted, suspended, or imprisoned by 
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them at their discretion. To them was intrusted the 
superintendence of public education and morals. They 
claimed precedence in the Senate and popular Assem* 
blies, and great influence in the most important public 
affairs; gave audience to foreign ambassadors, and 
themselves sent out embassies and messengers (axvrail^), 
settied campaigns, and appointed the leaders of the 
army: 121. Every month they exchanged an oath 
with the Kings (117); and in after times not only 
chose two of ueir number to control them in time of 
war, but even possessed the power every ninth year 
of removing them from office by means of a spectatio 
de cash. They themselves were responsible to no 
one but their successors.* Their constant endeavours 
to weaken the monarchy were favoured by its own 
demoralization, and by the eagerness with which each 
of the royal houses sought theur assistance, for the par- 
pose of injuring its rival. 

§ 6. Other public officers. 

122. We read of other officers, each of whom 
seems to have exercised a certain- jurisdiction in his 
own department : the ncudopofAog, for instance, superin- 
tended the discipline of the boys and young men, and 
was assisted by subordinates termed ^idtoi (fiidvoi), of 
whom there were probably five. There were also the 
oQlticvtoi^ who watched over the conduct of their wo- 
men, and the ifutAo^Qois or inspectors of the market. 
Other officials were the fn!^f<M (in Spartan noi&eoi)', four 
men appointed by the Kings to visit Delphi ; the 
ir^o|ef 01, whose business it was to provide accommo- 
dation for foreign ambassadors and the guests of the 
state ; and the aqiioctal^ or commissioners sent to con- 
quered countries or cities. Some of the officers em- 
ployed in time of war will be noticed hereafter. 

• See Oiote's EUft. of Cfre§ee, toI. ii. p. 479, 473. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

§ 1. Its object, 

123. It would be more difficult at Sparta, than id 
other countries, to draw an exact line between the 
efforts made by the state to promote its objects, and 
the individual exertions of the people; since every 
thing like domestic life was almost entirely absorbed 
in the commonwealth. The very existence of the in- 
dividual was merged in the idea of the state, and all 
his interests concentrated in this one point* Nor was 
this '^ state" an idea which was permitted to develop 
itself freely in conjunction with public opinion, but 
rather a narrow prison in which the people were 
chained by education and the unchangeableness 6f 
their customs. 124. So strong indeed was the build- 
ing, that for centuries it resisted the development of the 
popular mind : but the direction which this development 
at last took, became for that very reason the more per- 
nicious, when the chains of ancient belief and custom 
had been broken link by link, and individuals, bursting 
loose from the state, learned to seek within themselves 
alone the point in which all their desires were thence- 
forth to centre* 



A. Administration of Justice* 

( 2. Judicial Authority, 

" 125. The administration of the Spartan laws was 
founded on custom and'^precedent. The judicial au- 
thority was in the hands of the Senate or the magis- 
tracy, to the entire exclusion of the popular Assembly. 
Capital offences were judged by the Senate ; private 
disputes, especially such as regarded property, were 
settled by the Ephori. 126. To the Elings l>elonged 
the right of deciding questions concerning succession, 
the marriage of heiresses, adoption, and the distribution 
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amongst the citizens of the expenses, incurred in the 
formation a^d improvement of the public streets. 
Offences committed by the Kings were judged by the 
Senate in conjunction with the Ephori. There seem 
also to have been several other magistrates, each in- 
vested with judicifj authority in his own department. 

§ 3. Punishments. 

127. The punishments were fines (considerable 
only in the case of kin^, generals, or harmostae, 122), 
curtailment of civil rights (atifiia), and death. ^j4iifAia 
was inflicted on all who violated the public discipline ; 
and in its fullest extent was the punishment of cow- 
ards (of tgiaatTeg), whose^ offence was visited with 
complete degradation. Their capital punishments 
were strangulation, and hurling the offender into a 
chasm (xaiado^). 



B. Religion. 
§ 4. Gods of the Spartans. 

128. Among the Hellenic gods the most highly- 
honoured at Sparta were Apollo, the national divinitv 
of the .Dorians, and his sister Artemis C^gtafug), 
iZeus, Hera, Athtoe (W^ara), Poseidon, {noanliap and 
na7etdaf\ Dem^ter {JafiitriQ^ Aphrodite, Dionysus, 
Ares, the Muses (fioi&cu, imaC) and Eros, were also 
worshipped* The Kings were priests of the Lacedse- 
moniaii and Heavenly Zeus. As Dorians, the Spar- 
tans especiidly honoured the Delphic oracle of ApoHo, 
which they consulted on all important occasions. 
Their heroes were Hfirficles, the founder of the Doric 
race, Hyacinthus, Castor and Pollux, Menelaus and 
Lycurgus. 

§ 6. National Festivals. 

129. The most remarkable of these were: 1. Ta-^ 
KiWfix, a feast held at Amyclse in honour of the Camei- 
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an Apollo and his favourite Hyacinthus, which lasted 
three days. 2. rvfivonaidiai (instituted in b. c. 665), 
a festival of Apoljo and Dionysus, at which young men 
danced naked and practised gymnastic exercises. 3. 
KdifPBia (b. c. 676), a nine days' feast in honour of 
Apollo Cameius, during which the people lived in 
tents, in imitation of an encampment. Musical con- 
tests also formed a part of the solemnities at this fes- 
tival. 



C. Military Affairs. 

§ 6. The Army — Weapons of the Soldier$. 

130. The Spartan army consisted of Spartiates» 
Lacedaemonians, and Helots. Its nucleus was origin- 
ally formed by the Spartiates. Its strength depended 
on circumstances, as, for example, whether all the 
males capable of bearing arms (those from the age of 
twenty to sixty, ifiq^govQoi) were called out, or only a. 
part (viz. those from thirty-five to forty). 131. The 
equipment of the Spartan Iloplites consisted of a brazen 
coat of mail, a very large shield (ianlg x^'^^)f ^ ^^^g 
lance (do^), a short sword (Svi/li^, a helmet, and a 
purple cloak {(poipjxlg <nolii). As early as the Pelopon- 
nesian war it was found necessary to employ Helots 
as heavy-armed soldiers, with a promise of emancipa- 
tion. - At a later period the citizens served only at 
home and in neighbouring districts; armies sent on 
foreign service bemg composed in a great measure of 
PericBci and Neodamodes. In the reign of Agesilaus 
(b. c. 399 — 365) we find mercenary troops employod. 

§ 7. Arrangement and divisions of the Army. 

132. The efliciency of the Spartan army consisted 
principally in the judicious gradation of the command- 
ers and commanded, and in the scientific system of 
military tactics, the effect of which was strengthened 
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in the better days of the commonwealth by the strict 
discipline and subordination which at that time pre- 
vailed. The strength of the army lay chiefly in the 
Hoplites. The whole force was divided into six ^d^oi, 
each fiOQa into four loxot, each koxog into two niPtB- 
KooTVBg, and each aenexoarig into two ipm/ioticu. The 
Enomdtia was from twenty-five to thirty-two strong, 
the numbers varying probably according to the size of 
the army. 133. What proportion the military divi- 
sions bore to the civil does not distinctly appear. The 
cavalry, an inconsiderable part of the army, was divid- 
ed into ovlofioi. We read of two distinguished corps, 
the £xtQitai (in the Peloponnesian war), a picked body 
of 600 men^, who were stationed on the leit wing, and 
the Innus/oT royal body-guard, who were posted in 
the centre, and generally seem to have served on foot. 
The corps consisted of 300 chosen Eph6bi, the five 
eldest of whom (afa&otQyoi) were drafted off every year 
that they might be employed in embassies and other 
public services. The Helots formed the light-armed 
companies. Each Spartan had at least one, and often 
more of these men (in the Persian war seven), who 
acted as his servant and covered his flank. 

§ 8. Officers. 

134. The army was commanded by the I^ii^> &t 
first by^both conjointly, afterwards by one. Their 
council consisted of the crdiU/ia^j^oi, the captains of 
morse (132), and in later times of the two Ephori, by 
whom their authority was greatly circumscribed. Agis, 
we are told, had a college of ten avft^ovXoi. At a sub- 
sequent period we find the army commanded by other 
Spartans (such as Brasidas, Gylippus, Lysander, &c.) 
The remaining oflicers were the loxdyol^ nentixocriJQeg^ 
hmptotamou^ and the InnotQfioaxcd or commanders of the 
cavalry divisions, with the InnajftitM or captains of one 
hundred InntXg. 

' That the Scirites were cayftlry, may be inleired, thouj^ not with 
eettainty, from Xenoph. Cyr. 4. 3. 1. 
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§9. War, BattU$. 

135. The campaign commenced with a sacrifice at 
home to Zeus Hagdtor, and on the frontier (dta§azilQia) 
to Zeus and Athene. Then a priest of Ares {nvgqjOQog) 
lighted the sacred fire, which was kept burning daring 
the campaign. The religious feelings of the Spartans 
were eminently displayed in time of war : if the Diaba- 
teria were unfavourable, they remained at home ; nor 
would they engage in any expedition during their public 
festivals, particularly during the Carnfeia (129, 8). In 
camp, the usual gymnastic and warlike exercises were 
continued. The Helots were excluded from the camp. 
136. When the army formed in order of battle, the 
Kings occupied the centre, surrounded by a numerous 
staff consisting of the Polemarchs (134), the two 
Ephori, diviners, physicians, flute-players, conquerors 
in the public games, &c. Before the battle a sacrifice 
was offered to the Muses and Eros. Then military 
music (to ifi^ari^Qiov, the KaaroQeiov, or March of Castor, 
for iostance), was performed in anapaestic time, accom- 
panied by the war-song, which was often one of the 
martial strains of Tyrtseus (b. c. 680). The army then 
advanced in compact masses, keeping step to the music. 
Sometimes scientific manoeuvres and evolutions were 
employed (i^iXtyfAoi, notQK/myai), 137. It was not cus- 
tomary to pursue a beaten enemy, or to plunder the 
dead. The science of the Spartans was displayed ex- 
clusively in the open field ; of sieges, and the attack 
and defence of fortified places, they knew nothing. 
Military rewards and punishments consisted for the 
most part of honour and disgrace. Those who. had 
most distinguished themselves by their bravery were 
rewarded with precedence in the public assemblies, 
garlands, and similar marks of respect. The slain re- 
ceived especial honours. Cowards {ol rQeaamg) were 
punished with Atimia (127). 

§ 10. Naval affairs, 

138. We gather from Herodotus that the naval 
force of the Spartans during the Persian war was very 
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insignificant, and that it was simply to its high reputa* 
tion that the state was indebted for the Hegemony by 
se% which it was soon compelled to resign. It was 
not until the Peloponnesian war, that Sparta figured 
as a naval power. Helots were often employed to man 
the fleet. It was usual to give their naval engage- 
ments as far as possible the character of battles on 
shore, by boarding the enemy's ships, and fighting on 
their decks. The commanders were called vavaq^oi 
and inustoTids. 



p. Political Economy. 

§ 11. Income and Expenditure — Money. 

139. The expenditure of the Spartan government, 
which was inconsiderable, was defrayed out of the 
tribute paid by the PerioBci, the estates belonging to 
the commonwealth, the extraordinary taxes, which 
were sometimes imposed, when circumstances required 
a larger revenue, and the proceeds of their Hegemony 
and wars. 140. Lycurgus prohibited the general use 
of gold and silver as a circulating medium, permitting 
only iron money, which had no value out of Laconia 
(the principal piece of money ; nelaroo). This regula- 
tion applied, however, only to individuals : the state, 
as may easily be supposed, could not altogether dis- 
pense with a currency. Even the PerioBci, who were 
engaged in trade, were no doubt permitted to avail 
themselves of it : and at length we find the privilege 
of possessing the precious metals extended to tne 
Kings and Commanders-in-chief; for Pausanias after 
the Dattle of Plataea retained two talents as his share 
of the booty, and pecuniary fines to a considerable 
amount were often imposed on the Kings at a later 
period of Grecian history. 
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E. Other Public Institutions. 
§ 12. General remarks. 

141. The Spartan government, accustomed as it 
was to consider the individual citizen as a cipher, ex- 
cept in so far as his welfare or ruin affected the general 
interest, naturally interfered in matters which, in other 
states, are generally left to each man's discretion. 
Thus, for example, marriage and the education of 
children from infancy were under the control of the 
government, which exacted from every man unswerv- 
ing and laborious attention to its interests, and im- 
posed all sorts of fetters and restraints, for the purpose 
of sustaining its own independence, and the perma- 
nence of the existing constitution. 

§ 13. Marriage. 

142. The object of marriage was to obtain a supply 
of sturdy citizens and warriors. With this view, the 
state imposed a penalty on celibacy (dixtj ajofdov), and 
even on those who married too late in life {dUti oxpifa- 
fiiov). The father of three children enjoyed certain 
privileges, and a divorce was easily obtained where 
thefe were no children. A penalty was^so imposed on 
unsuitable marriages (dixrj xaHOYOfuov), as for instance 
where the wife was too young. 143. The marriage 
solemnity consisted in a sort of rape or abduction of 
the bride. In the olden times no dowry was given ; 
but if the bride were without brothers, and conse- 
quently had inherited the estate {Klaros) of her father,* 
the land became the property of her husband. It was 
the duty of the Kings to decide questions affecting the 
marriage of heiresses {inutapuxxi^Bg), Among the Spar- 
tans the married state was held in honour, and women 
enjoyed a reasonable share of liberty. 

* Before the law of EpUadetu (105) was paased, a female could not 
poiMi property in land under any other dicnmstanoes than those here 
mentioned. 
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§ 14. Public Education of Boys. 

144. The great aim of the government was to form 
by means of education a race of citizens, whose bodily 
strength and powers of endurance, united to moral 
vigour and public spirit, would be a security for their 
performing efficiently the duties which it required. 
From their infancy children, especially boys, were 
looked upon as the property of the state. As soon as 
they were born, they were examined by the elders of 
their fathers' Phyk, tor the purpose of ascertaining that 
they had no bodily infirmity or deformity, which might 
render it necessary to expose them. They were then 
left to their parents until their seventh year, when the 
state undertook their education, in order to accustom 
them to strict military discipline and qualify them for 
the army. 145. This public education and discipline, 
(which was the condition on which they were after- 
wards admitted to the full rights of citizens) was con- 
tinued step by step through different ages, the younger 
being always subordinate to their inunediate seniors. 
They were divided into ayilou (in Spartan ^ovai,, and 
the overseer ^ovdyoQ), and IXai, which were superin- 
tended by a nuidopofiog and five (?) ^tdeoi. From their 
eighteenth year the young men were termed fAB}le{Q€peg^ 
from their twentieth ci^ye^ (igirag?), afterwards G(fouQ£Tg^ 
and from their thirtieth itdges. Every citizen of full 
age possessed the right of admonishing and reproving 
those who were still under education. 

§ 15. Education with reference to the body. 

146. Their mode of life was exceedingly simple. 
Their diet was spare, but it was considered by no 
means disgraceful ^ to improve it by means of theft, 
which was thought good practice for their cunning and 

* The laxity of their notioofl respecting private property was the na- 
tnral resalt of that state policy, which aocostomed the citixens to think 
only of the pobUc interest. Hence the pemussion granted by the law, to 
appropriate in certain cases the moroable property of their neighbous, 
and the thieving practised by the Spartan boys. 
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courage. If however they were detected in attempt- 
ing to steal, they were subjected to severe corporal 
punishment for their awkwardness.* 147. Their dress 
was simple ; from the age of twelve they received 
yearly a short cloak (r^tjSoit), but were not allowed any 
shoes or covering for the head. Their beds were bun- 
dles of hay or reeds. Their exercises were gymnastics 
(leaping, wrestling, and hurling the discus and javelin), 
warlike dances (lor instance the nv^ixtj and ^l^atst^)^ 
and hunting. One mode of hardening them was a 
yearly iloggmg (fiiaiAaaxiyfoais) in the temple of Artemis 
Orthia. 

§ 16. Ediication with reference to the mind, 

148. The Spartan education was by no means fa- 
vourable to a free and liberal expansion of the under- 
standing. Scenic representations, and the arts of 
sophists or rhetoricians were always viewed by them 
with distrust ; thus whilst sophistry, rhetoric, and phi- 
losophy were considered important parts of education 
in other countries of Greece, these sciences were 
either entirely excluded or very sparingly cultivated at 
Sparta. Their intellectual training was in consequence 
restricted to what was absolutely necessary, music and 
singing ; qhiefly odes in honour of the gods, of their 
native land, or of renowned men ; or war-songs (likXri 
ifi§ariiQia iponXia), which they were taught to accom- 
pany on some instrument. 149. These songs were 
composed in the simple and nervous Doric harmony, 
the distinguishing charcteristics of which were force 
and gravity ; for even music, as the expression of popu- 
lar feeling, partook of the conservative character which 
distinguished all the institutions of a government jealous 
of the slightest innovation. In order to accustom the 
boys to listen to the grave conversation of their elders, 

' It seems a gross, though not an uncommon mistake, to treat this 
pnctice as a violation of property and an encouragement to theft ; it was 
a preparation, not more remarkable than many others, for the hardships 
and shifts of a military life. ThirlwaH^ HitU of Greece, toL i. p. 136. 
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they were sometimes permitted to be present at the 
public meals. In every instance the -greatest respect 
and obedience to elders was strictly enforced. Some- 
times a ij[iendly connexion of a very intimate kind was 
formed between persons of different ages {BtcmniXag 
and oirtf^). 

§ 17. Education of Girls, 

150. The education of their girls was also public,' 
and closely resembled that of the boys. Generally 
speaking, the Spartan women enjoyed greater freedom 
than the lonians, and were more deeply interested in 
the welfare of their husbands and of the state. 

§ 18. Men — their mode of life. 

l6\. From the thirtieth year the youths belonged 
to the class of men, and were thenceforth free from the 
oversight of the PaedonSmi, and the necessity of living 
continually together, from which until that age not even 
marriage could exempt them. Still the feeling of de- 
pendence on the state was in many particulars retained ; 
m their public meals, for example {avaaitmy (ptdina*), at 
which all were obliged to be present, unless they were 
offering sacrifice, or engaged in hunting (acpidirog tjfj^Qa), 
152. At these meals the principal dish was the black 
broth (jJagja, atfjiatia) with barley-bread (alqitzaf fM^at), 
Sometimes, however, an addition (snduxXa) was made 
to the entertainment {aJxlov)^ by individuals, who sent 
in a portion of the meats offered in sacrifice, or the 
produce of their chase ; and in after times, when dis- 
cipline had relaxed, many persons were accustomed to 
bring expensive dishes to the common table, or to attend 
irregularly at the Syssitia. 153. Each was bound to 
contribute his monthly proportion (viz. 1 medimnus of 
barley, 8 congii (xovg=:congius) of wine, 5 min® of 
cheese, 2^ minae of figs, and a small payment in mo- 
ney) ; neglect of this regulation subjected the offender 

' In some writers ^iX(r(a. 
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to the loss of civic privileges. New members were 
admitted by vote. Generdly fifteen sat together at 
each table (avaxtipoi). These messmates were also 
comrades in the field. Even children were admitted 
to these meals, that they might listen to the conversa- 
tion of men; and after the entertainment questions 
were proposed to them, for the purpose of sharpening 
their wit, and accustoming them to answer briefly and 
distinctly. Hence the expression, a laconic answer. 

§ 19. Other modes of sustaining the ancient discipline, 

154. It was required by the law that not only the 
diet, but the dwellings also, and domestic economy, 
even of their Kings, snould be exceedinglv simple, and 
that all, as far as it was possible, should fare alike. 
Their dress, in addition to the ChitOn (the only gar- 
ment of boys), consisted of the coarse short Laconic 
Himation {tqi^tov^ tQt^tinov), a broad-brimmed hat 
(ntloQ), and a pair of sandals of simple construction 
(atrial). In his hand the Spartan generally carried a 
stick {axvtdXti). The dress of the women was also 
much lighter and more simple than that of the Ionic 
females. 155. Intercourse with foreigners was rendered 
very difficult, not only by the prohibition of current 
coin, but also by the law, which forbade the Spartans 
to travel abroad without the express sanction of the 
government, and the caution exercised in granting per- 
mission to strangers to visit or reside at Sparta (^ci^ila- 
cia of the Spartans). 

§ 20. Relaxation of discipline, 

156. By such institutions, which promoted sim- 
plicity of manners and equality of property, whilst they, 
cherished public spirit, and prevented in a great mea- 
sure any intercourse with foreigners, the constitution 
was for a while sustained in its old Laconic character. 
When however the Spartans, especially in the Persian 
war, had become acquainted with foreign lands and 
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manners, and experienced the charms of pleasures 
hitherto unknown, the severity of their discipline 
gradually relaxed ; and the whole system of govern- 
ment, no longer adapted to the enlarged views of the 
people, and at the same time incapable from its unpliant 
character of being either modified or developed, lost all 
power of regulating or guiding individual exertions. 
157. This degeneracy of manners was especially re- 
markable at the period of the Peloponnesian war. 
The number of citizens continued to decrease, and 
equality of property became little more than a name 
(103-106). Selfishness and avarice extended their 
grasp ; the most shameless corruption prevailed in all 
public offices, low as well as high ; thus fulfilling to a 
considerable extent the well-known oracular proverb, 
& ^piXoxi^futtia Snaqtwf oXUf SXko di oidip. 



APPENDIX.* 

CRETE. 
$ 1. Historical sketch of the Country. 

158. Although the peculiarities of the Doric char- 
acter were most prominently displayed at Sparta, we 
find, nevertheless, many of its more strikinjr features 
in the other Doric states, such as Ar^os, Epidaurus, 
Corinth, Sicyon, and in the Doric colonies. Crete at a 
very early period was colonized by Dorians, but whether 
this immigration occurred in the remotest a^es, or not 
until the times of the Heraclidee, has never been satis- 
factorily ascertained. 159. Tradition derives the an- 
cient laws and constitution of the island from the 
heroes Minos and Rhadamanthus, whose Doric origin 
18 very uncertain. Crete was divided into several 

* Since the Cretan constitntion leeembles that of Sparta in ao many 
particulaiB, it baa been thought dediable to give an outline of its most 
important iUtnres in the form of an Appendix. Compare ThirlwalTa 
Hut, of Greece, roL. i. pp. 133-194. 
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States, independent of one another, but united by con-* 
federacies (inajofjinoXig, II. ii. 649). At the siege of 
Troy, Idomfineus and Meridnes, according to Homer, 
were the leaders of the Cretans. In Odyssey xix. 177, 
the Dorians in Crete are termed tQtxaixt^, an epithet 
which would seem to indicate that the poet was aware 
of its occupation by the three Doric tribes. 

§2. The Constitution. 

160. In Crete, as in Sparta, none but the Dorians, 
generally speaking, enjoyed the full rights of citizen- 
ship. The other inhabitants were a conquered peo- 
fle, who occupied a position similar to that of the 
^erioBci {vni^xoot), or of the Helots. Those who were 
employed on the public estates were denominated 
IMnotzat or fipmraif the slaves of private persons xXaQmreu 
or ag^aQfumTai. Their condition, however, would seem 
to be more tolerable than that of the Spartan Helot. We 
read also of xQvcoinjroi, or purchased slaves. 161. The 
government was vested in a Senate {jtQmpia^ yiQovaia), 
consisting of thirty members, chosen from the Cosmi 
who retired from office, the public Assembly (ayoQo), 
which, like that of the Spartans, merely decided ques- 
tions proposed by the Senate and Cosmi, and the Magis- 
trates, of whom the highest, termed xocfioi or xocfuot^ 
were ten in number. Tne Cosmi commanded the army 
in time of war, and presided in the Senate and Assem- 
bly of the people. 

§ 3. Discipline and mode of life, 

162. The discipline and mode of life closely resem- 
bled that of the Spartans. The education was strict 
and began at seven years old. It consisted chiefly of 
bodily exercises, hunting, and music, which they en- 
deavoured to preserve unchanged, like the music of 
Sparta. We find also the same friendly connexion 
between the old and young (qofJl^Too^ and xXstpog). The 
men assembled at public tables (ipdQta) which were 
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mtdntained pardy at their own cost, and partly at the 
expense of the state. They eschewed agriculture, 
mechanical labour, and trade. In after times many of 
them served as mercenary soldiers, and some practised 
piracy. Gradually the constitution assumed a more 
democratic character, and the struggle of opposing 
parties continued until the subjugation of the island by 
the Romans. 



ATHENS ^ai '^^cu). 
CHOROGRAPHY. 

§ 1. The Country. 

163. Attica ^Wrrixif), a mountainous peninsula ly- 
ing between Bceotia (from which it is separated by the 
chains of Cithaeron and Fames), the Saronic gulf, and 
the ^gean sea, is divided by nature into three parts : 
1. The eastern or highland country (17 dtaxgiaf oQsetvh 
*^ttix^)y extending from Fames to the promontory of 
Cynosura. 2. The western district, less mountainous 
(17 fiBdidg, to ntSiof), with the sea coast (a)^r^ reaching 
to the promontory called Zoster. 8. The southern 
point of land {17 nagaXia) terminated by the promontory 
of Sunium. 164. The soil of Attica was by no means 
distinguished for fertility, but was diligently cultivated, 
and produced olives, ngs, and wine. The honey of 
Hymettus was also celebrated. The mountainous dis- 
tricts were favourable to the breeding of cattle. Its 
mineral productions were marble (chiefly from Pente- 
Ifcus), silver and lead (from Laurium, Aav^ov or Aav- 
i^iov). The climate was healthy and agreeable. 165, 
The extended line of coast and excellent harbours in- 
vited the establishment of fisheries, navigation, and trade. 
To Attica belonged Ssdamis and several smaller islands. 
The land was divided for political purposes into ten 
Phylse (mvlai), and 174 Demi {UniMt) ; but it is almost 
impossible to trace the exact position and boundaries 

4 
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of many of the latter. Northwest from Attica, adjoin- 
ing the isthmus, lay the district of Megfiris, which in 
ancient time belonged to Attica. 

5 2. The Capital, 

166. Athens («u W^^oi), the capital of Attica, lies 
at the foot of a steep rock near the river Uissus. Tra- 
dition points out Cecrops as the founder of the Acro- 
gSlis (Gecropia) and Theseus of the city. In the 
6rsian war it was sacked, but rebuilt during the 
administration of Themistocles, and adorned by Cimon, 
Pericles, and at a later period by Demetrius Phalereus. 
167. It consisted of (I.) The city (to aorv), divided into 
the tower (^ xdtm noXtt;) and upper (17 afn ^oilic, csxqo^ 
stoUgy KiXQonia). The most remarkable buildiings of 
the lower city were the Oddum, built by Pericles, and 
originally intended for musical festivals, but afterwards 
used for public assemblies and the administration of 
justice, the BouletSrion, Prvtandum, Tholos or Skias, 
the Theatre, several Temples, such as the Thes^um, 
and Olympi^um : porticos (atoai), as the ctoit noixil^, 
adorned with pictures by the best masters, a multitude 
of LeachtB or places for conversation and amusement ; 
the Areopfigus, or hill of (Mars) "Af^ (Af^eios ndyog), 
the Pnyx, and the Museum. Among the open spaces 
was the Ceramlcus. 168. The upper city was pro- 
tected by a wall, built by Cimon, and approached by 
the famous Propylaea (n^oniXaw), a colonnade of Pen- 
telic marble, erected during the administration of Peri- 
cles. Its buildings were the Parthenon (the celebrated 
temple of Athene, with a statue of the goddess by 
Phidias), the Erechth^um with the Temple of Athene 
Polias, and the Pandros^um, which was burnt by the 
Persians, and restored during the Peloponnesian war. 
Above all the buildings of the Acropolis towered the 
colossal bronze statue of Athene Promftchus, the work 
of Phidias. 169. The Quarters of the city were : Lim- 
nse, on the south side 01 the Acropolis, Colonus on the 
north, Ceramlcus on the west, and MelXte on the east. 
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The city was surrounded by a wall (naQ^oXog) kuilt by 
Themistocles. Its extent is said to have exceeded 
forty-three stadia. Among the gates, which were 
numerous, may be mentioned the Dipylon or Thria- 
sian, and the rira&an gate. 170. (II.) The harbour, 
with its appurtenances. Munychia is a peninsula^ the 
north side of which forms the harbour of Piraeeus, and 
the south those of Munychia, and Phal^rum. Piraeeus 
and Munychia compose the port, a town adorned with 
several handsome buildings, such as the Arsenal (oirlo- 
^jfxi;, 6K9vo^^xii) built by rhilon, the Docks, and a large 
Theatre. All these harbours were joined to Athens 
by walls ; one of thirty-five stadia, which led to Phale- 
rum, and two of forty stadia (^ta axilti), connecting the 
city with Piraeeus. The Piraeeus was fortified by 
Themistocles ; the connecting walls completed under 
the administration of Cimon (b. c. 457-— 456) and Peri- 
cles. The Long Walls and the wall of Piraeeus were 
pulled down by the Thirty Tyrants, but restored by 
Conon (b. c. 393). 171. In the neighbourhood of 
Athens were the three celebrated Gymnasia, the Ly- 
ceum, not far from the temple of Apollo Lyceius on 
the river Ilissus ; Cynosargos, near the Lyceum ; and 
the Academia, which was distant about six stadia from 
the city, and was greatly embellished by Cimon. 



HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 

§ 1. Ancient history of the country. The Monarchy 

ana Aristocracy. 

172. The most ancient inhabitants of Attica were 
of Pelasgic origin {KQcufuoi, Herod, viii. 44). As re- 
presentatives of the remotest antiquity we find mention 
of Cecrops and Erectheus. Cecrops is called by the 
ancients an Autochthon, but according to a more re- 
cent legend he was the leader of a colony from Sais in 
Egypt. Erectheus is closely connected by tradition 
with the worship of Athene (II. ii. 547). According 
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to anotiier legend Xuthus, the son of Hellen, settled in 
Attica, during the reign of Erectheus, and introduced 
into that country the woi*ship of Apollo natQ^og, From 
his son Ion the people were called lones. 173. This 
tradition would either indicate an Ionic immigration/ 
or, if the lonians were Pelasgians, the elevation of one 
tribe above the rest. The legend ascribes to this Ion 
the division of the people into four qwlai, according to 
their employipents or their places of residence ; viz. 
riXBOPtBg, or perhaps TshlopTBg, the agriculturists (or 
according to some authorities, the priests) ; ""OnXfiTeg, 
the warriors or ruling aristocracy ; AqyoAug^ artisans ; 
and. udlytxoQug, herdsmen .' 

§ 2. The subject continued, 

174. The country was divided into several states 
until the time of Theseus (fifty years, as is generally 
supposed, before the fall of Troy), who seems to have 
amalgamated them, and made Athens the capital. To 
him is also attributed a new division of the people into 
three classes (i&nj) : Evnatgidai^ the patricians : rsSftS- 
^(y small lanaed proprietors ; And Jt^fuovgyoi, artisans. 
The executive power was monarchical, the constitu- 
tion aristoeratical. 175. A few years after the expe* 
dition of the Heraclidse, the lonians, a people connected 
by affinity with the Athenians (JI^ijpguoi), being expel- 
led from Aigi&los by the Achaeans, took refuge in Atti- 
ca. Soon afterwards the Dorians became masters of 
M egaris, and the Athenian king Codrus having fallen 
in an encounter with them, the succession was dis- 
puted by his sons ; in consequence of which several 
of the lonians having chosen his son Neleus for their 
leader, quitted their native land to seek new settle- 

* Bot not a conqnest of the country ; for the inhabitants of Attica 
were universally believed to be Autochthones. 

* These names would appear to point to some ancient division of (he 
people into caatet. The nereditary priesthoods of certain sacerdotal 
frxnilies (the AtelegnadiB in Cos, the Dadalida at Athens, the lamidm 
and Clytiada in Elis, the Talthybiad^ in Lacedaemon may also be con- 
sidered indicaUotiM of such a division. 
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ments in Asia. 176. During these disturbances the 
power of the aristocracy increased. The title of King 
was in consequence exchanged for that of hereditary 
Archon (of the family of Codrus) ; but about 300 years 
later (b. c. 725) the office was made decennial ; then 
thrown open to all the Eupatridee ; and finally divided 
among nine persons and made annual (b. c. 683). 

§ 3. Legislation of Draco, 

177. Under this dominant aristocracy the condition 
of the people became so intolerable,^that Draco, one of 
the Archons (b. c. 624) was commissioned to frame a 
code of laws (^safioi). But the unreasonable severity 
of these new enactments, and the aristocratic spirit 
which pervaded them, served only to aggravate the 
disputes between the two parties, whicn continued 
until the time of Solon, who was appointed to the 
archonship in (b. c.) 594. 

§ 4. Solon's constitution. 

178. The first step of Solon towards/lightening the 
public burdens, was the debasement of the monetary 
standard. A new constitution was then formed, the 
chief feature of which was the division of the people 
into four classes, viz. IlBrrcucociofiBdifiPou 'Inneig, ZevyUai^ 
and Ql^^tg, This division was grounded on the census 
i^ilAtlna), according to which the taxes and militarv 
service required from each were duly proportioned. 
The fourth class were excused the payment of taxes, 
but were ineligible to office, and servedf in time of war 
as light-armed soldiers, and afterwards as seamen. 
179. The ordinary offices were open to the first three 
classes, but the Archonship and consequently the office 
of judge in the court of Areoptois, only to the first. 
All the citizens enjoyed the right of voting in the 
General Assembly (207), where the magistrates were 
chosen, and other affairs of state transacted. The 
proposed measures were brought before them by the 
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Senate (of four hundred). 180. Judges were chosen 
from the whole body of the people. The college of 
Areopagites was charged with the oversight not only 
of public officers, but of the life and behaviour of pri- 
vate individuals. In this manner Solon, by a compre- 
hensive legislation, laid the foundation of a free consti- 
tution, the development of which (promoted as it wad 
by his laws) would give efiect to the Grecian passion 
for independent and universal activity. 

§ 5. Increase of popular influence, 

* 

181. The death of Solon was the signal for fresh 
disputes between the popular party and the aristocracy, 
which ended in the establishment by Pisistr&tus (b. o. 
560), with the assistance of the people, of an autocratic 
sovereignty or tyranny. After the suppression of this 
power in b. c* 510, the influence of the democracy was 
mcreased by the addition of many citizens, and the 
establishment of various democratic institutions ; as, 
for example, by a fresh division of the people into ten 
Phyte, and 100 (or perhaps 174) Demi ;^ and by the 
Ostracism (220). 182. But it was at the end of the 
Persian war that the people, in spite of many struggles 
on the part of the aristocracy to retain the oalance of 
power, became possessed of an overwhelming prepon- 
derance ; partly through the importance attached to 
the naval service, which brought into request the 
active and laborious qualities of the lower orders ; 
partly through the ruin of so many rich individuals; 
and above all through the eager longing after addi- 
tional power, which was the natural result of their 
previous triumphs. So early as the time of Clisthfines 
(b. c. 508) the magistrates were elected by lot ; and by 
a law of Aristodgmus the pecuniary qualification, as 
settled by the census, was abolished ; tnus increasing 
to an enormous extent the power of the democracy^ 

^ See Thiriwall'B flZfl. of Greece, vol. i. p. 193, and Appendix iii 
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§ 6. Decline of the constitution. 

183. The incre^e of wealth consequent on their 
naval superiority, and its necessary results, luxury and 
extravagance, had a corrupting ef&ct on the character 
of the people. The democratic influence began to be 
abuse4 ; and the doctrine that all men were eligible to 
offices of state, gave birth to the monstrous notion that 
all were equally qualified, without reference to their 
talents or fitness for the office. Presents and largesses 
(pen^atop^) began to have their due efiect ; by degrees 
the practice was introduced of remunerating men for 
their attendance at courts of justice or the public as- 
semblies ; the office of Areopagite fell into contempt 
184. Pericles, the author of many oT these changes 
(tf. c. 469 — 429) kept, it is true, the people to a certain 
extent within bounds through his personal influence 
and the respect in which he was held ; but after his 
death the injurious effects of the system became only 
the more apparent. The mass of the people continued 
to separate more and more their ovm interest from 
that of the state, and to view in public or individual 
prosperity only the means of gratifying their own 
wants or appetites : rich citizens were annoyed by in* 
formations (Sycophantiae), the allies of the state ruined 
by extortions. 185. Demagocues, fully instructed by 
the Sophists in^he arts of political logic and popular 
rhetoric, flattered the selfishness and vanity of the 
people, and availed themselves of their credulity, 
mistrust, and superstition. In better days this power 
had been wielded nobly by such men as Miltiftdes, 
Themist5cles, Aristides, and Perfcles ; but in the hands 
of Cleon, Alcibiftdes, Hyperbdlus, and Cledphon, it be- 
came an instrument of unmixed evil. 

$ 7. TAe subject continued. 

186. The aristocracy, which had lon^ been en- 
deavouring again to raise its head, availed itself of the 

* Properiy <' pI^-iMaMy,** giTen to the poor to pty their seats in the 
Cik«<re with. 
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sudden scarcity of money and the confusion caused Jby 
the desertion of the alHes in the • Peloponnesian war 
(b. c. 411), to restore the more aristocratic features of 
the government, such as the Senate of four hundred, 
and the Popular Assembly of five thousand ; but its 
success was very short-lived. At the end of the war 
(b. c. 404)^ Lysander introduced an oligarchical form 
of government, the administration of which was in- 
trusted to thirty individuals chosen out of the body of 
four hundred senators, but the tyrants abused their 
power, apd were speedily deposed by Thrasybulus, 
187. After various struggles the democratic constitu- 
tion was re-established (b. o. 363) : the code of Solon^ 
with certain modifications, again became the law of 
the land, and the authority of the Areopagus was re- 
vived. But the character of the people had in the 
mean time degenerated, whilst the admission of 
foreigners and slavey to the privileges of citizenship 
had augmented the numbers of the lowest class ; all 
the abuses of the democracy returned therefore with 
increased force, and real liberty was gradually lost 
under the influence of the Macedonians (Chseronga 
B. c. 338, Cranon 322) and Romans ; although some 
of the ancient constitutional forms were still retained 
at Athens with the name of a free state, which she 
continued to enjoy until the dissolution of the empire. 
Having -thus given an outline of the various changes 
in the Athenian constitution, we shall proceed to de- 
scribe her polity during the season of her greatest 
prosperity. 



Inhabitants of the State, and their 

Classification. 

§ 1. Citizens by birth. 

188. The inhabitants of Attica were either freemen 
or slaves. The freemen were either Attic citizens or 
foreign settlers ; and lastly, the citizens were such as 
enjoyed the privilege in virtue of their birthright, or 
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were admitted to the rights of citizenship. According 
to the law of Solon every man was entitled to full po- 
litical rights (Tiohreia) whose father was a 'citizen, even 
although the mother was a native of some other state, 
with which the citizens of Athens had no connubial 
relations' {imyafUa), A law however was passed by 
Pericles, that this privilege should belong only to legi- 
timate children, both of whose parents were citizens. 
During the Pdoponnesian war this law seems to have 
been disregarded, but it was afterwards re-enacted. 
189. On attaining his eighteenth year, the youth, after 
a previous examination (dowfiacia) was admitted into 
the number of the Eph^bi, and his name inscribed in 
the register of his demus ; then he was brought before 
the puolic assembly, a shield and spear placed in his 
hands, and an oath administered that he would serve 
the state faithfully. From this period he dated his 
legal majority. 190. He was then required to serve 
two years in Attica as guard of the frontier (ntQinoXog), 
after which he was permitted to attend the public 
meetings and to bear arms abroad. The higher offices 
of the state, however, ^were not open to him until his 
thirtieth year. Those only could exercise full political 
rights who were inhlfioi; men who had lost one or 
more of their privileges were termed aufioi. This 
Atimia was either temporary or perpetual, and might 
be more or less severe. 

§ 2. Persons admitted into the rank of citizens. 

191. By the constitution of Solon no foreigner 
could be admitted to the rights of citizenship, unless 
he had done the state some service, and was regularly 
domiciliated at Athens. The freedom of the city could 
only be granted by consent of two public Assemblies, 
the decision of the first being null unless confirmed 
by the secret votes of six thousand citizens at the 
second ; and even this decree, like any other, might 

* The children in Rich cases were tenned v^t, 

4* 
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be set aside within the year by a yQaqni aagapofimf. The 
persons thus admitted were denominated dtjfionoititoiy or 
simply noititoi, 192. In some respects their position 
was not precisely the same as that of the native citi- 
zens, neither the priesthood nor the archonship being 
open to them. They were also excluded from the 
wards or sections, which partook to a certain extent 
of the family character (Phratriae and Gene). In the 
early days of the Athenian commonwealth the freedom 
of the city was seldom bestowed ; but latterly the 
admission of foreigners to that privilege was more 
frequent. In the year 427, after the destruction of 
Platsea, the honour was conferred on all the inhabit- 
ants, as a reward for their tried fidelity, and towards 
the close of the Peloponnesian war many of the Me' 
toeci (193) were made citizens.' 

§3. Met(Bci, 

193. Although the state conferred the privilege of 
citizenship only on a few, many were placed, through 
the liberality of the Athenians, under the protection of 
their laws, and permitted to ^hare most of the advan- 
tages which they themselves enjoyed (tpiXo^ena). The 
number of foreigners or Metoeci Qjierqixoi), whom the 
capabilities of the soil, or the character of its inhabit- 
ants, or the hope of gain, attracted to Attica, was 
always very considerable. They were not sJlowed to 
possess landed property, nor to intermarry with the 
citizens ; the attempt to exercise any political right or 
to appear before a court of justice personally and not 
by their advocate {nQocratTjg), subjected them to en- 
slavement ; the payment of a yearly tribute was also 
exacted from them (juxoUiov, ^erixa rtkup) : but, on the 
other hand, they were permitted to exercise their trades 
as freely as the native citizens. 194. Extraordinary 

* It would seem, howeyer, that neither they nor the inhabitants of the 
B<Botian towns EUuthSrm and Or6pu8, after they were iinited to Attica, 
received the full rights of citizenship, but were still sal^ect to some re- 
strictions. 
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contributions (cmt^o^X expensive ptiblic services (Xe^ 
wovi^iai)y benevolences {mMcug)y and military duties, 
were required from them no less than from the Atheni- 
ans. At certain festivals they were obliged to carry 
the sacrificial bowls, water-pots, and umbrellas. Any 
relief from their special disabilities could only be ob- 
tained through a decree of the people. To tliis class 
belong the hinehZg^ who, in consequence of their meri- 
torious services, were placed, at least as far as private 
rights were concerned, on an equality vrith the citi- 
zens.' 

$4. Slaves. 

195. Attica had no bondsmen, like the Lacedaemo- 
nian Helots. Their slaves were either purchased from 
dealers, or taken in war, or bom in. their houses (oixd- 
jtPBis). Persons might also be condemned to slavery 
as a punishment. Slaves were either private or public 
{9ovXot dijftoaioi). The public slaves were employed in 
various inferior duties, and especially as an armed po- 
lice, under the name of tlie Scythians, or the Archer^ 
guard («o|oTa(), a corps which consisted at first of three 
undred men, and afterwards of twelve hundred, who 
kept guard in the Agdra, and subsequently on the Are- 
opagus. 196. The condition of these slaves was for 
the most part very endurable. Even those who be- 
longed to individuals were to a considerable extent 
under the protection of the law. It is doubtful^ indeed, 
whether they were allowed to possess property : but 
their masters were forbidden to put them to death ; and 
in any gross case of ill-treatment they were permitted 
to seek an asylum in the Temple of Theseus, and de- 
mand to be re-sojd. 197. Emancipations were fre- 
quent; freedom, and even politicsJ privileges being 

* IndiTiduals at well as whole states were sometimes allowed to pos- 
i^<j certain privileges, such as the right of intermarriage with Athenian 
citizens* of holding landed property in Attica, and of freedom from taxa- 
tion (drIXcca). This was particularly the case with regard to the rp#(cvoi 
or coosnls, appointed by the state to watdi over the interests of Athens 
in foreign coontries. 
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often conferred on those who distinguished themselves 
in war, where they were especially employed as sea- 
men. But they were never allowed to visit the Gym- 
nasia, nor to be ^present at the public assemblies ; nor 
could they ap];)ear as witnesses, except in cases of mur- 
der, asi fitipiftai. Their evidence had no weight unless 
obtained by torture. 198. Eknancipated slaves (anelev- 
'dtQot) were admitted into the class of Metceci (103), 
their former master being now their Prostates or 
patron. Those wtio rejected this protection, might be 
again condemned to slaverv by means of a dixtf or 
ygwpri irtoataaiov. The population of Attica in her best 
days exceeded 500,000, of whom about 365,000 were 
slaves, 45,000 Metceci, and the rest citizens, or about 
10,000 families of Metceci, and 20,000 of citizens. 

§ 5. PhylcB and Demi, 

109. Complete political rights qualified the pos- 
sessor for admission into certain communities or asso- 
ciations, which were governed by their own officers. 
To this class belong the apvkai^ SljfAiHy tpgatgicu, and yspti. 
The first two in their more recent form derived their 
origin from Clisthgnes (». c. 508), who changed the^ 
number of the ancient Ionic tribes from four to ten,' 
viz. Erecth^is, Aigeis, Pandidnis, Leontis, Akamantis, 
Oingis, Cecrdpis, Hippothontis, Aiantis, and Anti5chis. 
200. These were divided probably into one hundred 
and seventy-four Demi (181), the names of which were 
derived either from remarkable spots within their limits, 
as Marathon and Eleusis, or from the most important 
families amongtheir inhabitants, such as the Dsedaltdae 
and lonYdae. The Demi which belonged to each Phyle 
were not necessarily adjoining districts, but were often 
at some distance n*om each other; and as the son's 
name was always inscribed in the register of his 
father's Demus, the actual residence of an individual 
might be totally distinct from the Demus to which he 
belonged. 
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$ 6. Administration cf these communities. 

201. Each Phyle had its own sanctuaries, lands, 
and treasury ; with treasurers {tafuat), and other offi- 
cers (i/iifuXiiTai tmp (fivXwi), In the public assemblies 
of the Phyle the affairs of the community were trans- 
acted, local officers chosen, and persons selected to 
discharge the public jiutovi^ioL Even the Demi had 
their sanctuaries, assemblies, lands, treasury, and offi- 
cers, such as' the Tamias, the Demarch (df7/<a^o^), and 
the Euthynus (cv^ivoir). Youths, on attaining their 
eighteenth year were enrolled in the register {},filiaij%Mw 
yQitftptatBlof) of the Demus to which their father be- 
loi^ged. The same rule was observed also with regard 
to elder persons in case of adoption. 202. As it some- 
times happened that the names of persons were inserted 
surreptitiously in these lists, a revision was made from 
time to time, and the names of disqualified individuals 
expunged from the list of Demdtse {dtnAotat). They 
mi^ht, if thev thought fit, appeal against this disfran- 
chisement; but if they failed to make their claims 
good, they were condemned to slavery. 

§ 7. PhratricB and Gene. 

' 203. The division into twelve phratriee (q^tfr^W), 
and thirty families iyifti) in every phratria, was of great 
antiquity, and seems to have sustained no alteration at 
the hands of Clisthenes. These divisions were in fact 
entirely independent of those mentioned in the last 
section, being not so much political as religious and 
private associations, either originating in extended 
family connexions, or organized on the plan of such 
communities. Thus although persons admitted to the 
rights of citizenship (dtj/jionoifitoi), were, as a matter of 
course, incorporated into some Tribe or Demus, they 
were excluded from these associations ; and in conse- 
quence were ineligible to the office either of Priest or 
A.rchon ; but they might be created qtQcitoQBg by a de- 
cree of the people, or by adoption into the family of a 
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native citizen. 204. At the Apaturia (*Anat6vgia), an 
Ionic national feast, the names of new-born children 
were enrolled in the register of the Phra,tria, an ar- 
rangement which acted as a check on those who 
claimed the right of citizenship in virtue of their birth. 
One of the family duties of the Phratdres was to sup- 
port the relations of a murdered person in their appli- 
cation for justice, or, where there were no relations, 
themselves to become the prosecutors. The affairs of 
the Phratria were managed by Phratriarchs. 205. 
Families were originally thirty in each Phratria, each 
Family being also subdivided into thirty Households 
(oixioi). These yivtj were upheld as much as possible 
on religious grounds, partly on account of the sacra 

erivata, partly for the sake of the priesthoods which 
longed to certain Families. They had their own 
sanctuaries and places of meeting (JUcmu). None but 
the members of these Phratrise and Gene were per- 
mitted to assist at the worship of *u4ti6XXmf narQ^og and 
Zeiff iQKtSdg. 

§ 8. Trittyes and Natu:raruB. 

206. Another, and it would seem a more recent 
division, was into twelve tQittitg and forty-eight vav- 
HQOQiai^ four in each Trittys. Two more were added 
by Clisthenes. These divisions seem to have had 
reference to some financial arrangements ; but nothing^ 
certain is known about them. 



THE POPtJLAR ASSEMBLY CE«Xii».'a). . 

§ 1. Number, place, and mode of summoning, 

207. The sovereign power of the people was exer- 
cised in their public assemblies. Originally there was 
one ordinarv {vofufioi or hfOfioi) assembly held in each 
Prytaneia (awX^iai nvQiai) and afterwards four. Each 
of these had its particular business, but this rule does 
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not seem to have been always very rigidly observed. 
On special occasions extraordinary meeting were con- 
vened. These were termed ov^xiti^f oi, or if the people 
were summoned from the country xaroxl^roi. 208. At 
the ordinary meetings the people used in ancient times 
to assemble in the agora, afterwards on the Pnjrx, oppo- 
site the Areopagus ; ,then in the theatre of Dionysus ; 
the assembly for the election of commanders, but no 
other, being still held on the Pnjrx. The regular sum- 
moners were the Prytanes, who invited the people to 
attend by an edict previously to the day of meeting. 
On that day they were called together by heralds and 
signals. 209. The maintenance of order devolved on 
the six Lexiarchs, whose duty it was to reject unquaU- 
fied persons, and give to each qualified citizen a ticket, 
for which, on showing it to the Thesmothetse (236), he 
received an obdlus ; in later times three obdli. Those 
who came too late received no payment, and absentees 
might be punished by fine, attendance at these meetings 
being the duty of every citizen. 

$ 2. Proceedings at these assemblies. 

210. The meeting was opened with a purificatory 
sacrifice and prayer. Then the subject to be discussed 
was generally introduced by one oi the Proedri, who 
were previously furnished with a written copy of the 
proposed law. If the deliberation of the Senate were 
not required, the proposed law was read, and the 
people asked whether they would adopt it. Their 
approbation was expressed by holding up their hands 
{nqojitiQinwBhy frgoreigotopia). if the matter required de- 
bate, all above fifty years of age, and then all citizens 
duly qualified, were invited to deliver their opinions.* 
211. it was not lawful to interrupt the speaker, but he 
could only speak once .on the same question, and was 
required to confine himself to the subject before the 
meeting. Those who transgressed these rules might 
be removed by the Proedri from the rostrum, turned 

* This pnctioe aeeniB to have been loon dJKontiimed. 
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out of the Assembly, and fined fift^ drachmsB. In aftei 
times they were assisted jn maintaining order by a 
Phyle, chosen by lot for that purpose. 212. Each of the 
Proedri seems to have possessed the right of protesting 
against the voting, a severe penalty being imposed on 
those who either obstructed or permitted it (ifntptjq^iXetp, 
diaxBigotonap didopai) illegally. Private individuals 
could also interfere, even after the proposal had been 
gone through^ provided they declared on oath their 
intention of proceeding against the proposer for bring- 
ing forward an illegal motion (yQWjpij noQavofttcv), 

§ 3. The subject continued. 

213. The usual manner of voting was by holding 
up the hands (xei^otona). Another mode, employed 
on occasions where an individual case was decided 

ffor example in the ostracism (220), the admission of 
breigners to the rights of citizenship, the restoration 
of convicted persons to their civil privileges, and the 
apportionment of punishment to heavy onences), was 
the use of pebbles {\pij<po^). In such cases it was neces- 
sary that at least six thousand citizens should have 
voted.* After the votes were taken, the result (v^'qp*- 
afAo) was declared, and/ the decree engraved either on 
stone or brass, and deposited in the archives of the 
state. If the question could not be settled in one day, 
or the meeting were prematurely broken up on account 
of liehtning or any similar duxjtifuat, it might be reas- 
sembled on the following day. 

§ 4. Subjects of deliberation, 

214. All the most important affairs of state were 
decided in these assemblies by the sovereign authority 
of the people. Under this head we may class, war, 
peace, the conclusion of alliances, arrangements re- 

^ It aeenw nnceitain whether the law reqaired mz thousand to be 
present, or six thousand to vote for the proposed measure. See Thirl- 
wall's HUt. of Greece, vol. i. p. 194. 
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specting every description of warlike materiel, expen- 
diture of the public revenues, settlement of taxes, &c., 
introduction of new forms of worship and festivals, 
with other matters pertaining to religion, adjudication 
of the highest public rewards (such as honorarv chap- 
lets, statues in public squares, maintenance in- the Pry- 
taneum, exemption from taxes, and finally the admis- 
sion of foreigners to civil privileges). Ambassadors to 
foreign states, as well as those sent by other nations to 
Athens, were alsa required to submit their reports, first 
to the Senate, and then to the popular Assembly. 

§ 5. Legislative authority of the Assembly {Ecclesia), 

215. The legislative authority of the Ecclesia was 
in ancient times so cipcumscribed, that, although the 
consent of the people was requisite to the passing or 
repeal of any law, the real decision rested with a limit- 
ed number of aeed men, who were bound by oath to 
discharge their duties faithfully. At the first assembly 
held in each year, the people were asked, whether they 
desired any alteration in the existing laws. If the 
Assembly decided that any change in them might be 
brought forward, it was next required that the proposed 
alterations should be laid before the meeting by those 
who were anxious to move their adoption ; then the 
people chose five advocates (crwijyo^oi, at!»^ix(w), to de- 
fend the old laws. After this, Nomoth€tae (roftoOetou), 
who received pay from the state, were chosen by lot 
out of the persons who during that year had taken the 
oath required of Heliasts (255). These formed a court, 
over which the Prytanes and Proedri presided, and 
after hearing arguments against the old law from the 
proposers of the new, and the arguments of the advo- 
cates on the other side, pronounced their judgment, 
which decided the question. 216. The proposed law, 
however, even with this sanction, might be contested 
by means of a xQ^^h noQavopiWf. It was then suspend- 
ed, and the matter referred to an assembly, which had 
the power not only of annulling the law, but even of 
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capriciously inflicting punishment on its author; a 
power often abused in after times by demagogues and 
sycophants. This yearly revision of the laws was 
termed imx^tQotona. As the unbridled license of the 
democracy increased, we find frequent instances of 
laws passed by the people without the intervention of 
the Nomothetae. To avoid gaps and contradictions in 
the legal code, it was decreed, that no new law should 
be passed without the repeal of the old, nor any old 
law be repealed without the introduction of a new one. 

§ 6. The subject continued, 

217. All the officers of state were originally elected 
by the people ; but afterwards, when the power of the 
democracy increased, and the true principles of equality 
began to be misunderstood, they were chosen by lot, 
no elections being decided by vote, except in the case 
of particular offices which seemed to require special 
qualifications or a sort of public confidence, such as 
* certain military and financial functions, embassies, the 
office of the ten Sophronistse, &c. The meetings call- 
ed for the purpose of electing magistrates were termed 
igxcuQeeiai. 218. The candidates, es];)ecially in later 
times, frequently employed (a^wQaata^eipy anovdoQx^^) 
the most illegal means in order to secure their return, 
and were only kept within bounds by the severest 
penalties. After their entry on office, they might be 
removed by the people for misconduct; and to this 
end at the first meeting in each Prytany {ixxlnaia 
HVQia)f the Archon asked the people, whether they 
wished, the magistrates to be continued in office or dis* 
missed. 

§ 7. Judicial authority of the Assembly, 

219. Before the Assembly, as a court of justice, were 
brought complaints against magistrates and other unu- 
sually weightv charges ; the proceedings in such cases 
being founded either on an information Qa^twfi^), or an 
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indictment (aArce^eiia). Cases of this description might 
also be brought before the Senate, which had the pow- 
er of inflicting penalties to the extent of five hundred 
drachmee ; but the more important questions were re- 
ferred to the people, who nevertheless seldom voted, 
(as they did on the trial of the commanders in the bat- 
tle at the Arginusian islands), but chose rather to refer 
the cause to the decision of the ordinary court of the 
Heliasts, electing at the same time cwdtxoi or ctmffOQOh 
who i^ere to act as public prosecutors in conjunc- 
tion ^with the principal accuser. Different from this 
were the nQo^oXcUy or previous complaints, which were 
intended to prepare the people for further proceedings, 
and to enlist their prejudices on the side of charges 
hereafter to be brought before the courts of justice. 
This mode of proceeding was especially adopted with 
reference to charges against important personages or 
party-leaders. 

§ 8. The Ostracism} 

220. It should be borne in mind that the Ostracism 
w^as not a judicial or penal measure, but simply a poli- 
tical plan for averting any dangers which might threat- 
en public liberty or equality. Every year at a partic- 
ular season the people were asked by the Prytanes, 
whether they desired that the Ostracism should be 
emploved ; and if they answered in the affirmative, an 
assemoly was held in the ayoqi^ at which their wishes* 
were declared by voting, it being, however, understood 
that no decision was valid, unless the number of votes 
amounted to six thousand. 221. Persons condemned 
by the Ostracism were required to leave the city with- 
in ten days^ and absent themselves from the country for 
ten years.* They might however be recalled before 
the expiration of the time by the people, who possessed 
the exclusive right of remitting any punishment or 

* The ostmdan existed aLso in Argoe, Megan, Syracnae, and Mile- 
toi. It* institution is ascribed to Clisthenes. 

' The time of absence was afterwards restricted to five years. 
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Atimia. No disgrace was attached to the Ostracism, 
nor was any injury done to the hou^e or property of 
the banished man. The most distinguished men of 
Athens were compelled to submit to this proscription, 
until the administration of Alcibiades, who contrived, 
after the banishment of the demagogue Hyperb5lus, to 
obtain the abolition of the Ostracism. 

§9. The Senate or Council^ (fiovXq), 

Qualification of Members. Privileges. 

222. In the time of Solon th$ Senate consisted of 
four hundred members, viz. one hundred from each of 
the four Phylse ; under Clisthenes the number was in- 
creased to five hundred, fifty from each of the new 
Phylae. In the olden time only the first three classes 
(nBrraxotftOfjiedtfjiPot, Inneig, and ^swirai) were eligible to 
the office, but when the power of the people increased, 
the qualification was extended to all who were iniufiot 
and thirty years of ace. The Senators were elected 
annually by lot (probably after the time of Clisthenes). 
The same members might, however, be re-elected. 
After their election they were required to submit to a 
doTiiftaaia, and if the result were unsatisfactory, others 
were appointed to supply their places. 223. Before 
entering on office they took an oath to discharge faith- 
fully their senatorial duties ((ogxog fiovXsvTixog), and even 
during their session might be expelled by their col- 
leagues for misconduct. In all other respects, however, 
they seem to have been irresponsible, except with re- 

» (Called " the Council" by Thirlwall. History of Greece, vol. i. p. 
194.) The senate posBeaaed the initiative in all deliberations, with 
higher administrative authority ; in this sense, therefore, it may be called 
a distinct estate. Bat in all other points of view, the Boulentie, no leas 
than the jadges {or jurors: Heliaste), and the Legislative Committee 
(the NomothetsB), must be considered as a small committee of the people 
themselves, in opposition to the magistrates, who were their servants. A 
further proof of this was their irresponsibility ; and at a later period the re- 
muneration which they received out of the state treasury, as members of 
the General Assembly. In early times, the second council, called the 
Areopagus, poaseand also considerable power and influence. 
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ference to their financial administration. Each Sena- 
tor received daily from the state one drachma as a 
remuneration for his services. Their privileges were, 
exemption from military service during their year of 
office, and a particular place in the theatre (j6nog ^ov- 
levrixd^). Their badge was a myrtle chaplet, which 
they -wore at the meetings of the Senate. If they dis- 
charged their duties faithfully, the people generally 
awarded a golden chaplet to the whole college at the 
expiration of their year of office. 

§ 10. Duties of the Senate. 

• 

224. The duties of the Senate consisted partly in 
discussing and preparing the measures which were 
to be laid before the people {nqo^ovUveirf ngo^wiUvfjui), 
partly in the management of various ordinary and ex- 
traordinary matters. They received the reports of 
ambassadors, gave audience to the envoys ot foreign 
po^wers and introduced them to the General Assembly, 
managed the donifiaaiai (231) of the Archons, &c. Their 
office also comprehended the administration of matters 
of finance, war, and justice. In the character of a 
Committee of Finance they arranged the farming of 
the public revenues, received the rents, kept the ac- 
counts, exercised a general superintendence and con- 
trol over all public accountants and receivers, and laid 
before the people a statement of the public receipts 
and expenditure, besides distributing the state allow- 
ance to the poor and infirm. 225. The Senate also 
superintended the annual building of vessels for the 
fleet, and inspected the standing body of cavalry, which 
at first consisted of 300, then 600, and afterwards of 
1000, or, including the Hippotoxdtse, 1200 men. They 
exercised also a judicial authority in receiving and dis- 
posing of complaints, which the aggrieved party was 
either unable or unwilling to bring oefore the people, 
and had the power of punishing minor offences by the 
infliction of a fine not exceeding 500 drachmae. More 
important cases were decided in the usual way, unless 
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the people under peculiar circumstances thought fit to 
give increased judicial authority to the Senate. The 
decisions of the Senate were binding only during the 
period of their session. 

§ 11. Manner of assembling. 

2*26. The Senate generally assembled in the Senate- 
House (j^ovXBvriiQior) on the Ceramlcus, every day ex- 
cept festivals. Their meetings seem to have been 
public, except in particular cases where secrecy was 
necessary. To avoid, however, the inconvenience of 
detaining all the members throughout the day, and at 
the same time not to deprive the people at any time 
of their highest deliberate council, the Senate was 
divided into sections ; by which arrangement a tenth 
part of the whole body, or the Senators of one Phyle, 
sat during a tenth part of the year {apvlij ngvtaptvovaa). 
The time during which a Phyle discharged this duty 
was termed a Prytany {ni^a9ua)y the members Pry^ 
tdnes (nQvtdretg), and their place of meeting ftQvtapeiop 
(to be distinguished from the ancient Prytan6um near 
the Acropolis), QoXog or ^mdg. 227. Here they were 
entertained at the public expense, in company with the 
acfiffiroi, or officers entitled to that privilege, foreign 
ambassadors, and such citizens as had done any re- 
markable service to the state. One of the Prvtanes 
acted as President (imatatijg) of the day, and took 
charge of the keys of the Acropolis, Treasuiy, and 
Public Records, as well as the state seal. lie also 
presided at the sittings of the Prytanes and Senate, 
and acted as chairman of the General Assembly. At 
a later period we find nine other nQosdQoi, one from 
each tribe, and also a <pvXij ngoBdQBvovaa. 228. Without 
the permission of these Presidents, no question could 
be put to the vote (im\tfij(pi^etp) ; but the possession of 
this power was a privilege, for the proper exercise 
of which they were responsible. In ordinary years a 
Prytany lasted thirty-five or thirty-six days, but in 
leap year thirty-eight or thirty-nine. Each Prytany 
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had its secretary (^^o^ifinrhitf), chosen by lot, and its 
ianvf^^axfev^ for tne drawing up of public records and 
accounts. Sacrifices (euritif^ia and tiitr^i^ia) were ofiered 
at the opening and close of each session. The daily 
sitting s4so commenced with prayer, particularly to 
Zeus» Athene, and Hestia fiovlaia. 



C. The Magistrates (ce^oi). 

§ Id. Different Classes of Public Functionaries, 

220. The functionaries of the state were, (1) The 
Sfnoi^eg, or Magistrates properly so called, who were 
intrusted, after previous trial, with the administration 
of a certain branch of the executive government, sub- 
ject to the supremacy of the law and of the popular 
^U. They exercised also a sort of jurisdiction within 
their own department, subject always to the control 
of the ruling powers. (2) The imfulfjtai, who were 
intrusted for a definite period (generally thirty days) 
i^ith the management of some particular business, such 
as embassies, Synegoriae (215), &c. ([3) 'TntiqitM, 
servants who discharged subordinate duties under the 
control of the othei*s, and were for the most part either 
slaves or freedmen. 230. The first two classes were 
elected either by lot with xva^i in the temple of The- 
seus under the superintendence of the six Thesmo- 
thet» (236), or by the votes of the people in general, 
or in particular cases, of a single tribe (oQiwtts %kfiQWioi 
or aifo nwainov or xvofMvroc, also x^Hforoftjroi or alQitol). 
Generally speaking the lot was the mode of election in 
the case of anx^ properly so called. 

§ 13. The Proof of Qualification (doMftaala). 

231. Before entering on ofiice the newly-elected 
functionaries were required to undergo an examina- 
tion before the people, and in the case of , the Archons 
before the Senate also. This, however, was not a 
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trial of their abilities and fitness for office, but rather 
an inquiry into their political com];)etence, and into 
certain leading particulars of their lives and conversa- 
tions, such as whether they fulfilled the duties of piety, 
good citizenship, &c. 232. From the time of Aristides 
every citizen was entitled to become a candidate for 
any public office ; no property qualification being re- 
quisite, except for particular situations of especial trust: 
for example, landed property in Attica and children 
begotten in lawful marriage for the office of com- 
mander-in-chief; citizenship in the third generation 
(in tQiyofiag) for the priesthood and archonship. The 
proper age, as some suppose, was after the thirtieth 
year. The candidate must also be free from bodily 
defects {acptikHg, fiij apdntjQot). Those who were re- 
jected (oi anodoxifjiaa&ivtef) at this trial (at which each 
citizen was permitted to state his objections) were 
punished with Atimia, 

§ 14. Responsihility of Magistrates, 

233. Every magistrate was required to render an 
account of his admmistration, particularly with regard 
to the expenditure of public money. This rule applied 
not only to magistrates, but to all who had public 
money in their hands, such as the DiaetStee (258), Trier- 
archs. Priests, and Ambassadors. Their accounts were 
delivered to ten Logistae (Xo/iara*) chosen by lot, who 
either checked them themselves or handed them over 
to ten Euthyni {bv^woi) who were also chosen by lot.* 
Those who could not render a satisfactory account 
were summoned to appear before a court, presided over 
by the Logistae. 234. In this court the interests of 
the state were represented by ten aw^oQoi or avpdixot 
chosen by lot for that purpose, but each citizen might 
act as an accuser. Until his accounts were passed, 

* The relation of the Eathfni to the Logists does not very diBtinctly 
appear. Some apppoae that they were one and the same, or that Logiatai 
waa a more modem name for the Eutb]nai. See Smith'a Dictionary of 
Anti^itieo, article Euthffni. 
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no citizen could leave the country, or take any other 
office. He ^ras also deprived of certain other civil 
rights and immunities. The accounts were ffeneraliy 
engraved on stone, and exhibited in public. Many in- 
scriptions of this sort have been discovered. Notwith- 
standing all these precautions, frauds were often com- 
mitted, especially in later times, and even the Legist® 
themselves VT^ere not unfrequently bribed. 

§ 15. Limits of their potoer. 

235. The power of the Magistrates was gradually 
confined ^^rithin narrower limits, as the peo}de became 
more po^werful. They continued a snorter time in 
office, their duties were more subdivided, and they 
were liable to have charges brought against them at 
the revision (irnxBigotona and anox&Qtnoptjaig) which 
took place at the first Ecclesia in each Prytany. No 
one could hold the same office twice, or be appointed 
to ti^o o^oi in the same year. The Magistrates had, 
it is true, the power of imposing an inconsiderable fine ; 
but even then the party condemned might appeal to 
the popular tribunal. They were, however, protected 
against assaults or insulting language. The only in- 
signia of which we read, were the myrtle chaplets worn 
by the nine Archons and some other officers. 

§ 16. The Archons. 
• . 
286. The highest magisterial office was that of 

Archon. Of the nine Archons the first (who gave his 

name to the year) was styled simply aQxav,* the second 

?aaiXevg, the third fro^uo^o^, and the rest ^ecfio&itat, 
[he authority of these Archons, originally so great, 
was afterwards, when the democracy became more 
powerful, restricted to the preparation of indictments, 
and the presidency in the popular court. They had, it 
is true, judicial authority in small matters, subject 

* In noa-Attic writers, and especially in tlie Gnnunarianf» ifx^ 

5 
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however to an appeal. The duty of the Archon was 
to settle actions relating to disputed successions and 
other family affairs; the Polemarch decided similar 
disputes between resident aliens Qihoixoi) and foreign- 
ers ; nothing remaining of the ancient military func- 
tions except the duty of superintending the funerals of 
diose who fell in battle. The ^aatXsvg had jurisdiction 
in questions connected with religion ; and the Thesmo- 
thetffi in all other matters. 237. Certain duties de- 
volved also on the Archons as a body ; for instance, to 
choose the judges yearly by lot, to inquire in the inyhicm 
wQio^ whether the people desired to retain or dismiss 
the magistrates, and to preside at the election of certain 
military functionaries. The three first-named Archons 
chose each two assessors (ftoQedgot), Before entering 
on the office they were required to take an oath ; and 
after the expiration of their year, if they had discharged 
their duties satisfactorily, they became members of the 
court of Areopagus. 

§ 17. Various Police Functionaries. 

238. The Eleven (o* Irdcxa) were chosen by lot, pro- 
bably one (with a fgafifMrsve) from each Phyle. They 
were charged with carrying into execution the senten- 
ces on offenders, and with the management of the pris- 
ons, took cognizance of any breach of duty on the part 
of the police, and in certain cases, where the offence 
was public and in confesso, had themselves the right 
of punishing notorious offenders and common rogues. 
The oatvfOfLoi were ten in number, chosen also by lot, 
one from each Phyle, five in the city, and five in the, 
Piraeeus. They were charged with providing for the 
securitv and cleanliness of the streets, and other mat- 
ters of city police. 239. We read also of officers 
called odonoioi expressly appointed to keep the streets 
in repair, and inictitai rm ifdatnfy who took charge of 
the water-courses. The Areopagus also superintended 
many arrangements connected with public order. The 
ayoQafOfAO^ (five in the city and five in the Piroeeus) 
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inspected all goods brought to market, besides exercis- 
ing a general superintendence over matters connected 
with trade. Similar duties devolved on the fifteen 
ffiro^vilaxetf and the same number of fitrQOPOfioi, Navi- 
gation, imports, and exports, &c., were superintended 
by ten intfulijral tov ifinoQioVf who were chosen by lot. 
All these functionaries had a certain jurisdiction with- 
in their own department. 

§ 18. Extraordinary Functionaries. 

240. We may notice as functionaries appointed for 
extraordinary duties, the aMwot or avrqyoQoi (already 
mentioned, 215), who were the public advocates or 
counsel ; the managers of religious festivals (e. g. the 
imfuXtjrai t&p Jtorvaimp) ; the purchasers of beasts for 
sacrifice (^ocarai), or of grain (acTflofai), the ten judges 
of the sports {a^Xo0hat) at the Panthenaic festivsJ ; the 
ten amqtQOPiUTui or superintendents of the boys and 
young men, and lastly the ambassadors, of whom those 
employed on the afifairs of religion were termed ^BmQoi, 
and those despatched to the Amphictyonic council 
ie^^ftr^fAOPtg and nvXayogoi or nvXayoQou. 

§ 19. Public Servants. 

241. Among these may be mentioned, the yQOfina- 
Tci^, generally slaves, or at least persons of the lowest 
class ; the xf/^vxc;, who attended on the higher func- 
tionaries, the senate, the Areopagus, and the people ; 
and many others, all slaves, and comprehended under 
the general name of dfi/ioatot {vTnjQBtcu). 



ADMINISTRATION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

A. Administration of Justice. 

$ 1. Sources of our information respecting the Attic 

Jurisprudence. 

242. Of the ancient Attip jurisprudence before the 
times of Solon and Clisthenes, scarcely any thing is 
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known. The whole system of Solon's legislation was 
based on the enlargement of a ground-plan which al- 
ready existed, and in process of time became more and 
more developed through the practical working of the 
laws ; for that theory had little influence is evident 
from the fact, that in the whole range of Grecian liter- 
ature not a single jurist, properly «o called, is to be 
found. Our principal sources of information on this 
subject are derived from the writings of the orators 
and the later grammarians. 



Laws relating to private persons.^ 

§ 2. Marriage, 

243. The only forbidden degrees were those of 
parents and children, and of brothers and sisters by the 
same mother. It was required that every marriage 
should be preceded by a betrothal {iyyvtitsig), with con- 
sent of the nearest male relatives, or guardian {xvQiog) 
of the maiden, otherwise it was not fully legitimate, 
and did not entitle the parties to all the privileges of 
lawful matrimony, e. g, Xhe^jura agnationis (ayxt<niia)t 
which only belonged to children begotten in marriage 
in every respect regular (ypi^mot, og&^g 7m»ij^^«Voi). A 
man was permitted to have only one wiie, but concu- 
binage was not forbidden.* 244. The marriage was 
sanctioned by a sacrificial meal, given to the members 
of the bridegroom's Phratria, into which the bride was 
now received. The dowry was generally given by 
the father or xvgtoe of the bride ; the husband had only 
the usufruct, and was obliged to give security, that, in 
the event of death or separation, the woman or her 
kindred should receive it back. The husband might 

' The most important pablic rights haye been already explained in 
the preceding sections. 

^ In later times connexions with itruip^i had a &tal effect ttpon the 
domestic life of the Athenians. 
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divorce his wife {Unfiinm), but in that case must either 
restore her the dowry, or pay her the interest of it, and 
provide sufficiently for her maintenance. If both par- 
ties agreed to the separation, nothing further was re- 
quisite ; but in the event of the wife wishing to leave 
{anoXBimtv) her husband, it was necessary for her to 
lodge a complaint before the Archon. 245. The next 
of kin could claim, in virtue of his relationship, the 
hand of an heiress or daughter left without brothers 
(imxXijQog), even although she were married before the 
death of the testator ; but on the other hand he was 
also compelled by law to marry even a poor Epicleros, 
or give her a dowry on her marriage with another. 
These inUXriQOi were protected by the law from ill- 
treatment (xaxooari;) on the part of their husbands. 

$ 3. Parental Authority. Adoption, Guardianship. 

246. The authority of the father and its consequent 
privileges were dependent on the full legality of the 
marriage, in virtue of which the son's name was en- 
rolled in the re^ster of his father's Phratria. The 
father had the right of exposing his children, and of 
expelling or repudiating {iknoxriQvtrHv) his sons, if they 
deservea it. He was bound to teach his son a trade, 
and the son on his part was required in return to sup- 
port his aged parents. Adoption (slanoirjai^) was gen- 
erally employed as a means of obtaining an heir: 
sometimes it was viewed in the light of a duty under- 
taken for the purpose of keeping up the family and its 
sacra. It was always, however, subject to the condi- 
tion, that there were no sons, and that if there were 
daughters, one of them should marry the adopted per- 
son, provided he were an Attic citizen. The adopted 
son could not return to his original family, unless he 
left an heir of his body in that which had adopted him. 
247. Guardianship was under the superintendence of 
the state. By law the term "infant" or "minor'' was 
applied not only to persons under age, who had either 
their father as their natural guardian (nvQiog), or other 
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imtQOftoi, but also to women, who could not engage in 
any matter of importance without the consent of tnose 
under whose manus or potestas they were placed. The 
legal majority seem? to have been attained on the 
completion of the eighteenth year, when the youth was 
admitted among the Ephebi. Guardians, although in 
itiost cases those on whom relationship iim)osed that 
duty, might also be appointed by will. The guard- 
ianship of the Epicleri, and the management of pro- 
perty belonging to minors, were subject to the control 
of the Archon. 

§ 4. Right of inheritance, and of making a Will. 

348. None but children begotten in regular mar- 
riage were entitled to the property of their parents ; 
consequently i^o^oi were excluded from this privilege, 
and could only claim a sum amounting at most to one 
thousand drachmae. The same^ rule applied to adopted 
children : blood relationship, as a ground of claim to 
inheritance, is called ayxumia, and comprehended not 
only children, but collateral relations (by avyyivBia, in 
opposition to alliance by marriage, which conferred no 
such right). Sons who had been disinherited on insuf- 
ficient grounds, might appeal. The children of one 
who at the time of his death was arl/ioy on account of 
debt to the state, inherited the axiiiia and the obliga- 
tions of their father. All the sons inherited equally, 
the daughters merely received a portion. In default of 
sons, the daughters inherited {inWiriQoi), 249. With 
regard to collateral relations, it was the Attic law, in 
cases of intestacy, that the males should inherit in 
preference to females, even although the latter were 
more nearly related to the deceased. When there 
were neither natural nor adopted heirs, the inheritance 
fell to a member of the same Phyle, except in the case 
of resident aliens (fihoiKoi), whose property, under those 
circumstances lapsed to the state. Every free citizen 
had the right of making a will (dia&ijxri), with the ex- 
ception of the dtjfionoiftoi (191), adopted sons, and a 
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few others. Wills however were invalid, where there 
v^ere heirs of the body not disqualified by law ; but if 
they were only daughters, a stran^r might inherit, 
subject to the condition of marrying one of them. 
250. In all cases, legacies {da^ou) might be left, pro- 
vided the estate and the rights of the natural heirs were 
not injured. None but citizens (including dijfioooi^i) 
could inherit property. Great importance was attached 
by the state to the subject of inheritances, the attention 
of the people being drawn to it at every iKKlijoia xo(figu 
The ^ound of this strictness seems to have been prin- 
cipally a religious fear, lest any house should become 
entirely extinct 

§ 5. Laws relating to Obligations and Securities, 

251. The chief means of security in pecuniary 
transactions were written contracts {av^YQatpoU) and 
oral testimony (jnoQtvQim), By the code of Solon 
milder provisions were substituted for the old law of 
debt, which was very severe. Witnesses were present 
at the paying over of a loan to the borrower, and a 
written acknowledgment was also generally placed in 
the hands of a t^ntCit^g. As trade and barter in- 
creased, it became customary to deposit security {hi- 
X^^)- AH borrowing and lending transactions con- 
nected with navigation and commerce being of the 
greatest importance to the state, the laws by which 
they were regulated were exceedingly exact and 
stringent. 252. The rate of interest was not fixed by 
Solon, and was generally very high (seldom under ten 
per cent). It was reckoned either as a per-centase on 
the sum lent, or as a certain portion of the capital, say 
* +» h o^ i- 'Ein^J? (security or bail) was permitted in all 
sorts of civil contracts, as well as in penal proceedings. 
The ^ovUvtai were required to swear, that they would 
not imprison any Athenian, provided he could obtain 
the security of mree members of the same class with 
himself This oath, however, did not apply to persons 
accused of high treason or to public defaulters. In the 
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ti'ansfer of real property, we find no traces of the sym- 
bolic usages employed by the Romans on such ocg&> 
sions. 



Judges and Courts of Justice. 
( 6. Historical Account of the Courts of Justice. 

253. Of the most ancient Attic courts of justice we 
know very little. The Archons inherited their judicial 
authority from the kings ; but we find at a very early 
period mention made of the courts of the Areopagites 
and Ephetse (262), the latter established by Draco, the 
former confirmed and extended by Solon. By Solon's 
constitutions the people in general were admitted to 
these courts: it does not seem, however, that the 
judicial authority of the Archons was immediately 
superseded ; the usurpation of their functions by the 
people, «o that nothing was left to the magistrates ex- 
cept the Hegemonia or presidency in the courts, having 
been ^adusJly established, as the power of the democ- 
racy increased. 254. The overwhelming weight of 
busmess in these courts resulted from the ooscurity and 
deficiencies of Athenian legislation in many points of 
view, the love of litigation inherent in the people, their 
endeavours to subject the decisions of magistrates to 
the revision of their courts, and at a later period from 
the arrogance, which would make Athens the forum in 
which all the disputes of her allies were to be settled. 
The courts of justice, besides those of the Areopagites 
and Ephetae, were those of the Heliasts, the Diset^tae, 
the Forty, and in ancient times the NautodTcae, or 
judges in commercial suits. 

§ 7. The Heliasts, 

255. The HeKasts (Stxaaral^ or, from the name of 
their principal court i^Xtaia, assembly ; aUti in Herod., 
ilXiaatai) were a body of judges (or jurors), who must 
be considered as the representatives of the judicial au- 
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thority possessed by the whole people. Every year the 
nine Archons chose by lot six thousand citizens who 
had completed their thirtieth year, probably six hundred 
out of each phyle. Of these, five thousand were divided 
into ten decades, the remaining one thousand probably 
serving as a reserve. They were all required to take 
the oath of office. 256. When any cause was tp be 
tried, it was decided by lot on the same morning, at 
which of the various spots and under the presidency of 
which magistrate each division should sit ; the place 
was then marked out by judicial staves (^axri/^iai), with 
different numbers and colours. The number of judges 
varied according to circumstances ; sometimes several 
decades sitting, at others not even a single one entire ; 
the number was, however, generally an uneven one. 
Questions respecting the desecration of the mysteries 
were tried only before such Heliasts as were initiated, 
those which regarded breaches of military discipline 
only before those who were themselves military men. 
257. Their authority extended to all other cases, with 
the exception of indictments for murder or wounding 
with intent to kill. Each judge, on arriving at the 
appointed place, received a ticket (avfifioXov), on the 
production of which he was entitled (since the time of 
Pericles) to receive a remuneration of three oboli (tqi- 
wBqXop tihatjttxov) from the Colacr^tae (KtaXaxQitai). 
The number of places appointed for holding the courts 
is unknown. No sessions were held on days of public 
assembly, or on festival or unlucky days {ino<pQddBg 
ilfUQ€u). On the last three days of the month, the court 
of Areopagites sat, but not the Heliasts. 

§ 8. The DUbUUb, The Forty, 

258. The court of the Diaet^t® (Hfiattrjtai) was an 
inferior tribunal, to which private disputes were re- 
ferred; in the first instance, subject to an appeal (tqifaig) 
before the Heliasts.' Four judges — scarcely forty-four 

' Dupates were sometimes settled by privtte Distets or ariitraton. 
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as some suppose— were chosen yearly by lot out of 
each phyle. They were required to be fifty or sixty 
years of age. In each cause only one Diset^tes, chosen 
by the magistrate by lot out of the phyle of the defend- 
ant, sat as judge. They received small fees (fra^oeora- 
CBig, deposits) from each trial. At the expiration of 
their office they were responsible to the Logistse, and 
might be punished with Atimia. 259. The Forty (for- 
merly the thirty) judges {ol rfirf o^axorrce, ol xara dr^ovg 
dixaatai) were also chosen by lot. They itinerated 
through the Demi, and decided private causes where 
the matter in dispute did not exceed ten drachmae. 
On such questions they acted not only as judges in 
jiidicio, bat as magistrates injure, 

§ 9. The Court of the Areopagites. 

260. The early history of the Areopagus, and of the 
relation which it bore to the court of the Ephgtae, is 
very obscure. By the constitution of Solon, the court 
of Areopagus (rj ^ovXtj ^ ej *Aqhov niyov or if ^Aqdfp 
niy(3^i which consisted of men who had filled the office 
of Archon, took cognizance of wilful murder (com- 
mitted or intended), poisoning, and arson. The judges 
were responsible, and might be arraigned before the 
Euthyni, or expelled by meir colleagues. The duties 
of the Areopagites were originally much more ex- 
tended, their court being not merely a dtxa&ri^Qiopf but 
also a fiovXi^t the effi^rts of which were directed to the 
conservation of the laws and constitution, the restraint 
of popular licentiousness and magisterial delinquency^ 
the punishment of oiiences against good order, such as 
idleness, luxury, debauchery, &c., the superintendence 
of education, and the maintenance of religion in its in- 
tegrity and purity, 261. We find, after the time of 
Pericles, the authority of this court greatly circum- 
scribed by a law of Ephialtis ; and although it resumed 
its place as guardian of the laws after the time of the 
Thirty Tyrants (b. c. 403), it was prevented by the 
increasing democratic license and immorality from 
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ever recovering its former power and influence in the 
state ; although on some critical occasions it assumed, 
or was invested with, extraordinary authority. 

§ 10. Court of the Ephmm. 

262. The fifty-one EphCtse (kpitai) composed a 
court, the organization of which has been ascribed 
principally to Draco. Their jurisdiction extended to 
cases of homicide {^Uai gtovixat) of inferior atrocity. 
Their places of meetmg varied, according to the nature 
of the cause to be tried ; for instance, charges of un- 
premeditated, manslaughter were brought before them 
at the PallacQum (to snl Ualkadit^p), and of justifiable 
homicide at the Delphinium (to er JtXtpinip). The 
EphStse could not sentence to death, the Severest 
penalty inflicted by them being banishment and con- 
fiscation of propert3r. In later times their power seems 
to have been considerably reduced, the functions of 
their court being in a great measure usurped by the 
Heliasts. 

§ 11. Magistrates with Judicial Hegemonia, 

263. The judges, who were merely charged with 
inquiry into the fact and with the management of the 
consequent information, were also in most cases chosen 
by lot, but it depended on circumstances connected 
with the process itself, what magistrate should take 
charge of the preliminary proceeding and preside at 
the trial (i^tfiona tov dwcuutjQiov). For instance, in 
cases of disputed succession and family quarrels be- 
tween citizens, this duty devolved on the Archon ; in 
»milar disputes between resident aliens (jutoiHoi) and 
foreigners, on the Polemarch ; the King presided at 
trials relating to religious questions, as well as all sorts 
of homicide ; and the Thesmothetse in all other 'public 
and private causes, in so far as they did not belong to 
the jurisdiction of any particular ma^strate ; each 
judge having a peculiar precedence within his own 
department.' 
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§ 12. Acccusations. — Qualifications of Plaintiffs. 

264. None but citizens in the possessicni of full po« 
litical rights were permitted to plead in person. All 
others must be represented by a person so qualified ; 
for instance, the slave by his master, the fiirouios by his 
Prostates, women and minors by their xvqtoi or initqonoh 
foreigners^ by a host, &c. 

( 13. Public and Private Actions. ' 

265. Accusations were either public or private. 
Public accusations {yqaq^al) were those in which it wad 
set forth that the state had sustained injury either im- 
mediately or through offences committed against in- 
dividuals. The line, however, between public and 
private wrongs does not seem to have been very 
strictly drawn ; for in manv instances the plaintiff was 
at liberty to prosecute either civilly or criminally ; in 
cases of theft, for example, where the value of the pro- 
perty stolen exceeded fifty drachmae, and in injuries to 
the person (either as a dUri alxiag or ygaqt^ vpQimif). Any 
duly qualified citizen might bring forward a public 
complaint, even although he were not the party in- 

i'ured ; the fine imposed m such cases went to the state : 
)ut if the prosecutor let the affair drop, or failed to 
establish his charge fay the vote of at least a fifth 
part of the judges, he was himself fined one thousand 
drachmae, and rendered for ever incapable of appear- 
ing as prosecutor in a similar action. 

§ 14. Various Forms of Public Process, 

266. The general term for a public prosecution is 

fgeup^, in contradistinction to dlxri,^ a private complaint, 
t had, however, various names according to its dif- 
ferent forms and objects. Thus, besides the yQttqf^ 

* The word ^Iirii is, however, commonly employed to expren all sorts 
of actioni, civil as well aa crimiiial. See JHeff of Antiquitiet, midet 
this head. 
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(written information) properly so called, we have the 
Srdtt^is, anaytoyfi and tgpiT/ijtfiff, by which the magistrate 
authorized summary proceedings without previous 
notice, and the arrest of the defendant after informa* 
tion received, unless three sureties were found for his 
appearance. We read also of the g)aai^, ngopolijy tlaay- 
YtXiOf anoyqwfiq, and other forms. 

§ 15. Public Prosecutions considered with reference 
to the subject of Complaint. 

267. Under this head we may instance the follow- 
ing varieties of process, fiefore the Archon, yoaqs^ 
arafAtov and imrQonfji;, xaxo)(rea>^ against parents, Epi- 
cieri, and minors; before the Kin^, iat^Hag, gxirov; 
before the Polemarch, a;r^<TTa<ribt;, Drought against a 
freedman for default of duty to the citizen to whom 
he owed his freedom ; before the Thesmothetse, v^QBo^g 
(the more serious injuries done to the person), nQodty- 
ciajs, ^atoXvatmg tov dqftov ; before the Eleven, xlofriT^, 
Xnnodvaittg ; and before the StratSgi, oar^areio^, Ismo- 
taiiov. 

§ 16. Private Actions. 

268. Those actions were denominated private, 
which related strictly to private wrongs or disputes. 
Private complaints could only be brougnt forward by 
those who had sustained the injury, or who appeared 
for Individuals who were not permitted to plead in 
person. In all such actions it was a rule that the 
mulct or damwes awarded by the court should be paid 
to the plaintiff; and that, in the event of the proceed- 
ings being declared frivolous, the defendant should 
receive one-sixth part of the sum in dispute {ifnop^Xia) 
by way of indemnification for his loss of time and 
labour. 

§ 17. Private Actions considered with reference to the 

subject 

269. The following are examples of private actions : 
before the Archon, complaints affecting family rights, 
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and the disputes of the Choragi ; before the Thesmo- 
thetfie, the dix^ (ildfiijSf and all sorts of complaints re* 
lating to the protection of property; and before the 
Forty, the dintj auUag and similar causes. 



Legal Proceedings. 

§ 18. Legal Proceedings, 

270. The first step in public as well as private 
actions was a summons (xXijaig or nQoxXfiaig, = in jus 
vocatio) from the plaintiff (6 dioixwf) to the defendant, 
calling on him to appear at some public place in pre- 
sence of witnesses (xiLj/r^^sv)- It was only in parti- 
cular cases that a vadimonium, or security for the 
appearance of the defendant (6 (ptvymp), was required ; 
nor was recourse had to the anaymyri (t. e. the accused 
was not taken at once before a court of justice) unless 
he were taken in the act. It was requisite that the 
accusation in writing {iynXtfiAa^ Xiq^iSy in criminal prose- 
cutions yQacpri) should be laid, together with the decla- 
ration of the witnesses to the summons, before the 
presiding mamstrate, who then examined whether the 
citation was in due form, or whether the party sum- 
moned had reasonable ground for taking an exception. 
271. In private actions (with the exception of those 
that related to injuries to the person) both parties were 
required to deposit security (nqvtavHa^ sacr amentum), 
varying in amount according to the nature of the 
action. This deposit was always repaid to the suc- 
cessful party bv the loser. In criminal proceedings 
we read of only a trifling naqiistaisigy which was de- 
posited by the prosecutor. We read also of other dues 
called the naqcMata^oXri and the nagd^oXof. 

§ 19. The same subject continued, — Preparatory 
Pleadings before the Magistrate, 

272. The next step was the previous examination 
{ifwtffms trig dtKtig) by the magistrate, who settled the 
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issue to be tried, and received the depositions of the 
parties on oath {apTWftooia, dKOftouia). Then the proofs 
were collected and preserved (in an ix^pog) in readiness 
fo9 trial of the cause. Under this head were classed 
such extracts from the laws as were necessary for de- 
termining the legal points that were involved in the 
question (these were to be read out before the judges) ; 
all informations relating to the case, the depositions of 
witnesses, either present in court (^a^rv^iiu) or absent 
(ixfutQTVQicu) ; the examinations of slaves belonging to 
either party (which was conducted by means of tor- 
ture, pdaarog^ and was considered very important), with 
various other papers. 273. This preliminary examina- 
tion often occupied a considerable time, especially 
when there was an inmfio^ia (an application for delay 
founded upon an affidavit). There were, however, 
some sorts of private actions, which in later times 
must be 'decided within thirty days after the laying of 
the information (dixat ffifi^oi). Durinc the ardxniat^ in 
private actions the proceedings might either be set 
aside by a compromise between the parties, or quashed 
by the magistrate, if one of the parties could fuljy sus- 
tain his allegation by meansF of witnesses. 

§ 20. Proceedings before the Court 

274. On the day appointed for the trial {fi nvgia), 
the judges chosen by lot oy the Thesmothetee took their 
seats, and the parties were called into court. If the 
defendant were absent without reasonable cause, he 
was declared in default, and judgment entered against 
him (igi^firft xatadixdj^tit). By the law each party was 
required to plead his own cause. They misht, how- 
ever, obtain the assistance of awi^ogoif and often were 
Aimished with written speeches by rhetoricians. In 
these addresses every device was tried for exciting 
compassion and working on the feelings of the judges. 
The time which they were allowed to occupy was in 
most trials measured by the Clepsydra (Uybbp t$ 4*4^ 
vdatip a phrase employed by the orators). During the 
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speech all the proofs were adduced and explained, the 
Clepsydra being meanwhile stopt; at the same time 
the witnesses were personally present. 275. The 
pleadings being ended, a verdict was given by meftns 
of pebbles {^pljfpot), which were white or black, whole 
or pierced. If the votes were equal, it was considered 
a verdict of acquittal. Finally the sentence of the 
magistrates was published. If the action were ay^p 
ttfjirjTos^ (that is to say, a case in which a discretionary 
power was left with the judges, either because the law 
had provided no definite punishment, or because it 
permitted them to choose between ^wo penalties, or to 
fix the amount of damages), a verdict of guilty having 
been returned (^ nQnirri xfjljqtog), the defendant was al- 
lowed to oppose his rifttjatg to that of the prosecutor 
{tifma^ai and amtifAa<f&ai), and the judges by a second 
vote (^ devtfga i/^5g)0tf) decided between them (rf/i^f), 
or in some cases increased the penalty (ngofffiijittp). 
This was the form before the court of the Heliasts. 
The practice before the Diaet^tae was somewhat dif- 
ferent ; still more so was that before the Forty, who 
acted also as magistrates. 

§ 21. Form of process in Trials for Murder. 

276. The duty of {H'osecuting in cases of murder 
devolved on the nearest relations. As soon as the 
information was laid before the PaaiXevg, the proceed- 
ings commenced with a ngo^iiaig, that is, a proclama- 
tion that the accused should abstain from approaching 
all public and sacred spots, into which no murderer 
was permitted to enter. The king then instituted 
an avanaXaig (cf 273), in which it was settled whether 
the case should be tried before the Areopagites or be- 
fore the Eph^tee (262) (subject to such exceptions to 
the court, as might afterwards occur). These inves- 
tigations were continued for three months, one in each 
month, and in the fourth the matter came into court. 

* The opposite to this was iy^v drtfitir6s, or the trial of ofiences, of 
y/rhkch the peoalties were fixed by law. 
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§ 22. The subject continued. 

2T7. The court of the Areopagites was held in the 
open air under the presidency of the Basileus. A sol- 
emn oath was administered to both parties together 
with their witnesses. The accuser and the accused 
were required each to address the court twice, in per- 
son, and without any attempt to work upon the feelings 
of the judges. After the first pleading (lura toif nQors- 
goif Xoyof) the accused might go into exile without suf- 
fering any other penalty than the confiscation of his 
property. On the third day the members of the court 
voted. If the votes were equal, the prisoner was ac-. 
quitted. The obligation to prosecute ceased, if the 
murdered man had before his death forgiven the 
murderer; the relations might also, at least in cases 
of unpremeditated homicide, themselves abandon the 
prosecution. The form of proceeding before the court 
of the EphStse is unknown to us, but probably differed 
very little from that which we have ju3t described. 

§ 23. Judgment — Means of enforcing penalties. 

278. In private actions various means might foe em- 
ployed for compelling the condemned party to submit 
to the sentence. If a penalty were imposed or damages 
awarded, the defendant, if he were imeQ^^ftegoi' (did not 
observe the day of payment), might be distrained on, 
or sued in a dtxrj i^ovXri^, the loss of which would subject 
him to a penalty equal to that for which he was cast 
in the original action. Foreigners might be compelled 
to give bail, or to remain in prison until they paid. In 

Eublic actions, those who were sentenced to a fine 
ecame arrjuoc, as being debtors to the state, and were 
obliged to find sureties, in order to secure themselves 
from arrest. After the expiration of the term (the 
ninth Pirtany), the penalty was doubled, and the state 
was at last permitted to indemnifv itself out of the 
defaulter's property. Persons condemned to death or 
imprisonment were handed over to the Eleven (238). 
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§ 24. Appeals, 

279. Appeals {iqtsaig) were allowed only from the 
DisetSt® to the Heliasts. None was permitted from 
the decision of the Areopa^ites or the Ephgtse ; still 
less could an appeal, properly so called, be made from 
the Heliasts, since the judges in this court, as repre- 
senting the supreme power in the state, were avvnev^ 
^woi; but their judgment might be set aside (avi^xog 
bUiiy aaktfdixia), if any one could prove, either that he 
had not been summoned, or that his absence had been 
involuntary or without any culpable neglect ; or lastly, 
in certain cases, if he could prove by a dixij rpavdofio- 
QTVQimr, that the sentence was founded on false testi- 
mony. 

§ 25. Punishments. 

280. Punishments affected either the person or the 
property of the condemned (na&eiv $ inotiacu). The 
first comprehended not only capital punishment and 
imprisonment, but also banisnment and Atimia. 

§ 26. Atimia. 

281. Atimia did not in itself render the person on 
whom it was inflicted infamous ; it was simply a par- 
tial or complete deprivation of political privileges. 
There were three varieties of Atimia. The first in- 
volved the loss of all political rights, and the confisca- 
tion of property ; the second, the same without confis- 
cation ; the third, the loss of several peculiar privileges, 
such as the right of appearing before a court of justice 
to make a particular kind of public accusation. Some- 
times it was used as a means of compelling state debt- 
ors to discharge their obligations, and, as such^was 
inherited by the children of the defaulter ; at others it 
was inflicted as a punishment for certain offences, as 
theft, bribery, cowardice, desertion, false- witness, im- 
piety, extravagance, injuries against magistrates, false 
or mvolous accusations in public aflairs, &c. 282 
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In certain cases Atimia might be inflicted without the 
intervention of a judicial sentence ; and the exercise 
of any of the privileges which it suppressed nlight be 
severely punished, sometimes even with death. The 
punishment called St^liteusis, or the erection of a pillar 
with the offender's name inscribed on it, differed from 
Atimia in its necessarily rendering infamous those on 
whom it was inflicted. 

§ 27. Ot?ier kinds of Punishment. 

283. Imprisonment was employed either as a means 
of compulsion against farmers of the revenue or other 
public debtors who were unable to find such security 
as was required, or to pay some fine that had been 
imposed. It was also sometimes employed for the pur- 
pose of securing the persons of accused and condemn- 
ed oflenders, but rarely as an independent punishment. 
Confiscation was added to other severe penalties as an 
a^ravation ; to banishment, for instance (not to the 
Ostracism), and to capital punishment lor certain 
ofiences. It must be distinguished from the sale of a 
defaulter's property in order to indemnify the state. 
284. When sentence of banishment was pronounced, a 
time was fixed within which the oflfender must quit 
the country, or be liable to suflfer death at the hands of 
any one who chose to slay him. It was inflicted, in 
conjunction with confiscation, on those who attempted 
to commit murder; whilst unpremeditated homicide 
was punished merely- with a year's imprisonment 
(ifteptavfiafios) without confiscation. Slavery was in- 
flicted as a punishment on those whose names were 
surreptitiously inserted in the roll of citizens, and on 
Metceci who neglected to pay the alien-tax (fiatowtoif) 
or to procure a Prost&tes. 285. Capital punishment 
might in certain cases be inflicted by the injured party 
on the spot ; for instance, on robbers detected in the 
act at night, and on adulterers. As a punishment for 
oflfences acainst the state, it was generallv carried into 
execution oy compelling the ofiender to drink of a poi- 
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soned cup (xiofeiov), or by hurling him down a preci- 
pice. It was inflicted for treason or attempting to 
overthrow the democracy (xatalvatg tow dl^fiov), for 
treachery (nQodoaia), as in the case of deserters (avto- 
fioXla), for denial of the state religion and disparage- 
ment of the mysteries, and for premeditated murder. 

§ 28. Falling off in the Administration of Justice, 

286. With the general decline of morals the admin- 
istration of justice also degenerated. The eagerness 
with which men sought the office of judse, arose partly 
from the power which it gave them of humbling the 
rich, partly from the pecuniary advantages which had 
been attached to it ever since the time of Pericles (b. 
c. 440), and had been augmented by Cleon (b. c. 424). 
After a time the power of the multitude degenerated 
into a complete judicial despotism. Selflshness and 
avarice found a rich supply of food in the crowd of 
actions which the litigious spirit of the Athenians, and 
the disputes of the allies, were perpetually pouring into 
the courts ; whilst an ample field was aflforded for the 
practice of sycophancy, chicanery, and pettifogging. 
287. The rich were condemned for the sake of penal- 
ties, which went into the public treasury, and thus pro- 
moted the interests of individuals. The judges were 
accessible to bribery ; the sycophants laid their infor- 
mations, partly for the purpose of extorting money 
from the rich, partly that they might find profitable 
employment for the people, whose levity, selfishness, 
and readiness to receive false accusations they turned 
to good account. As instances of this wretched ad- 
ministration of the laws, we may mention the trial of 
the Hermocopidse (b. c. 422), and the condemnation 
of the generals who were arraigned after the battle of 
the Arginusian islands (b. c. 406).' 

' Consult ThirlwEll'8 Hitt. of Greece, vol. 1. pp. 411 and 475. 
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B. Religion. 

§29. The Gods. Tempks. 

288. The chief deity of Athens was Athene the 
protectress of the city (Wil^^a nohag, ij ^aog), whose 
temple stood on the Acropolis with the chapels of Erec- 
theus and Pandrdsus. Athene Sciras had a temple at 
Phalftrum. They also worshipped 2ieus (nokuvg^ ii^slog, 
dz;o.), DemSter and Persephdne (no ^eoo, ^ i^ff^Q >^^ V 
xo^^), Apollo, as the god oi the Ionic race Orar^^o^), to 
whose sanctuary at Delos Theorise (sacrea embassies) 
were sent ; Artemis (Brauronia, Munychia, AgrotSra), 
Dionysus, Hephaestus, Aphrodite, Hestia, Hermes, Po- 
seidon (Erichthonius), Nemgsis, the Eumenides {atiiviu 
^eai), and others. Among the national heroes we find 
Erectheus, Triptolemus, uecrops with his daughters, 
Theseus, and in later times Codrus, Harmodius, and 
Aristo^ton. 289. The expenses of religious worship 
were defrayed from the rents of estates belongins to 
the Temples, and a per-centage on fines. Much of the 
outlay was provided without cost to the state (see upon 
the jdntovQyicUf 321). The Temples {vaoi, Ugd) were 
numerous and elegant. They were generally sur- 
rounded by a colonnade, and stood in an enclosure 
separated irom profane ground by an iQxog or nsQiPoXoe. 
In this enclosure was the altar (^mfAog), In the interior 
of the Temple (arpiog) was the statue of the god (iyal' 
ua), and the sanctuary (idvroif, fityagop, avdHtogop), The 
Temples were generally adorned with offerings (iva^^- 
fiara). Many of them (the temple of Theseus, for in- 
stance,) were Asylums^ i. e. places of refuge for per- 
sons who had transgressed the laws (aavla), 

§ 80. Festivals. The Panatheruea and Dionysia. 

290. A great number of festivals were celebrated 
at Athens. The most important were the Panatheneea, 
Dionysia, Thesmophoria, and Eleusinia. 

1.^ The Panathen«ea {ra tlava^ivcua), held in honour 
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of Athene, and in commemoration of the union of the 
people in one commonwealth, were two feasts, fuxgd 
and fiiyiiXa, The first was celebrated annually, the 
other every five vears (^neptBTtjQi^), in the month of 
Hecatomb8e6n. The chief solemnity at this festival 
was a grand procession (noftn^ to the Acropdlis, for 
the purpose of presenting a richly embroiderea Peplos 
to Athene. At this procession, in which all took part, 
the Metceci rendered their services as axiadi^qfogoi^ vdQia» 
woQoif and tntaqniqiOQOL There were also contests, at 
first ^mnastic (probably from b. c. 556), and subse- 
quently musical, which were succeeded by sacrifices. 
The prize was a jar of oil made from the firuit of the 
sacred olive-tree on the Acropdlis. In the evening 
there was a torch-race {XafAnadrfq^ogia, XafinaSrjdgofila). 
2. The Dionysia (ta Jiorvaia) were four festivals in 
honour of Dionysus, (a) The little or rural Dionysia 
in the month Poseidon (ra fnxQa /ttoritsia^ ra xor ayQOvg). 
(fr) The Lensea (ra J^oua), in the month Gamelion. 
Each of these festivals lasted one day. (c) The An- 
thesteria {to, '^v&eari^Qta) in the month Anthesterion, 
. three days, (d) The great or city Dionysia {ra fieydXa^ 
ra h aatst), wnich continued for four days, in the month 
Elapheboliin. Theatrical representations were given 
at the great and little Dionysia, and the Lensea. The 
Lensea were under the superintendence of the Basileus, 
whose wife (^aaAtatfa) offered certain sacrifices. The 
great Dionysia were conducted by the Archon. (On 
the Attic months, cf 843.) 

§81. Thesmophoria. Eleusinia, Festivals continued, 4*^. 

291. 3. The Thesmophoria (ra ' QMfioqfOQia) were 
celebrated in the month Pyanepsion, probably for five 
days, in honour of DemSter, the goddess of harvest. 
They consisted principally of a procession of matrons 
to the temple of Dem^ter Thesmophdros in '^Xifiavg (an 
Attic demus), and their return to Athens. 

. 4. The Eleusinia (ta 'EXevalna) were two feasts, the 
lesser and the greater, also in honour of DemSter and 
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her daughter (xo^t^). The lesser served also as a pre* 
paration for those who were to be initiated (ftvatat, 
fi»Btc^€u)y and was held yearly in the month Antheste- 
ri&n at AgrsB on the ifissus. The greater Eleusinia 
seem also to have been celebrated once a year, during 
nin^ days in the month BoSdromion, with purifications, 
sacrifices, and processions to Eleusis {'laxxog^ laxxdj^eiv), 
as preparatory to the Holy Spectacle (avroviux, tnonrat). 
The initiation was open to all Hellenes. The priests 
{itQoqfdnat) were taken firom the Eumolpldae, wno had 
also a certain jurisdiction in religious matters. 

Besides these were a number of inferior festivals, 
such as the Qet^lut^ the IJQOfi^^etc^ the 'Hfpfxiarua^ the 
Jijhc^ to which TheorifiB were sent, and many others. 

§ 32. Priests and Worship. 

292. Of the priesthoods, some were accessible to all 
whose fathers and grandfathers had been citizens; 
others were. confined to certain sacerdotal families, the 
EumolpTd® and Ceryces for instance, who were em- 
l^oyed^n the service of the Eleusinian DemSter ; and the 
Eteobutftdae in that of Athene Polias. It was requisite 
that all priests should be of legitimate birth, without 
bodily defect, and of unblameaole life and conversa- 
tion. These particulars were ascertained by a Doki- 
n^ia. They were generally elected by lot, sometimes 
from a reduced number of candidates previously nomi- 
nated. The time of their continuance in oflice varied. 
Their duties consisted in preparing such sacrifices as 
were either prescribed by usase, or enjoined by the 
oracle, or by the people ; in teeing care that the ar- 
ran^ments and interests of the Temple were observed 
by mdiyiduals who brought private ofierings, and in 
calling in and taking charge of the Temple-revenues, 
of which they were required to render an account to 
the Logistse and Euthyni. 293. The priests themselves 
received a share of the income, particularly of the 
sacrifices, but in all other respects the^ seem to have 
borne the usual burdens in common with their fellow- 
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citizens. Many religious solemnities were under the 
charge of the magistrates ; for instance, the king was 
intrusted with the arrangement of the Eleusinian and 
Lensean festivals, and the Archon with that of the 
Dionysia and Thargelia. The other officers emfrfoyed 
in matters relating to public worship were the inifuXfitM 
rcoy livtSTtiQioiv^ twf diovvaimft the rufiicu tw ligmv XQHiii" 
roor, the three S^riyritat^ who decided legal questions 
respecting the privileges of the priests, and interpreted 
prodigies and d^Qarjfuat, several sorts of Ugonowi, who 
officiated at the sacrifices, the ^omvcuj elected by the 
people, and charged with the purchase of beasts for 
sacrifice, the ten Athlothetes {i&Xo^BTai) or judges of 
the gymnastic and musical contests at the Panathenaea, 
with many others. 

§ 33. Decline of Religion. 

294. Although the state watched over religion, and 
punished unbelief and blasphemy with great severity ; 
and public worship, as wealth and the love of splendour 
increased, was embellished with the richest works of art ; 
yet the belief in their traditionary deities was gradually 
undermined in the schools of the philosophers, and a 
sort of free-thinking spirit combined with superstition 
divested their splendid ceremonial of its religious sig- 
nificance, whilst it retained the mere outward form for 
the sake of its beauty and magnificence. Religious 
worship was thus degraded into a mere intellectual 
pastime, or means of amusement to the spectators of 
its works of art, its choruses and dramas, or at most a 
device for relieving the wants of the people' or supply- 
ing them with sensual gratification from the magnitude 
and richness of its sacrifices. 

' FVom the donationB of meat uroal at sacrifices. 
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C. Military Affairs. 

§ 34. Military service, 

295. By the constitution of Solon only the first 
three classes (1T7) were required to serve as soldiers, 
the rich on horseback, and the rest as heavy-armed 
infantry (inUtai), These classes were selected for 
regular military service sx xataXoyov. The Thetes 
served only as fight-^rmed soldiers, seamen or marines 

iini§itai). Similar duties were also generally per- 
brmed by the Metoeci. Slaves were never taken 
except in cases of extreme necessity. In later times 
we often find the Thetes and Metceci serving as Hop- 
lites. 296, Citizens served from their eighteenth to 
their twentieth year as negiftoXoi within the Attic terri- 
tory. The regular period of service was from the 
twentieth to the sixtieth year, but the maximum age 
varied each time according to circumstances. Bv the 
levy, which was founded on the division into Phylae, 
the soldiers were distributed into ra^ste and lo;^oc. 
From the time of Pericles the soldiers received pay, 
varying in amount at different times. The usual wages 
of common soldiers were two obols daily, and the same 
sum for necessaries, when they were not furnished in 
kind ; but they often received much more. 297. Offi- 
cers received double ; the cavalrv three times as much 
as the HoplitQ^, and the commanjer-iuzchief quadruple. 
As a general rule, the soldiers were required to forage 
for themselves, which was by no means difficult in the 
earlier times when war was carried on only during the 
summer months. In the more important campaigns, 
however, and expeditions (especially by sea), the state 
supplied all sorts of provisions ; but wherever it was 
possible, the soldiers received money, and bought for 
themselves whatever the market afforded {ayoQav 

§35. Infantry, Cavalry. 

298. The Infantry was composed of heavy-armed • 
soldiers or Hoplites, whose navonlia consisted of a hel- 
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met, coat of mail, large shield (onXop), lance and sword ; 
and light-armed {ipiXoi^ yvftvol). An intermedi«l9 corps 
were the aeXraatai, organized by Iphicr&tes : their arms 
consisted of a javelin and light shield (nilr^). From 
the time of Themistocles, Athens mai|itained a stand- 
ing body of three hundred cavalry, which was after- 
wards increased to six hundred, then to oile thousand, 
and at last, including the Hippotoxotse, to twelve hun- 
dred men, who received each a xatdaraats for the pur- 
chase of his horse, which was also kept for him by the 
state. During the Peloponnesian w'ar many mercenary 
light troops were employed, armed after a fashion un- 
known at Athens (for instance, Peltastae from Thrace, 
and archers from Crete). At a later period mercenary 
troops were very commonly employed here as in other 
states. 

§ 86. Officers. Generals (atQimiYOi), 

299. The most important officers were the Strat^gi 
{(ffQatfffoi), who were ten in number, annually chosen 
hj the votes of the people, subject to the especial con- 
dition that they should be lawfully married and pos- 
sessors of landed property. In ancient times they all 
took the field, and commanded each a da|r in turn. 
Afterwards, when the original objects of their appoint- 
ment began to be more and more forgotten, seldom 
more than two or three were sent out. In this case 
either one acted as commander-in-chief, or the com- 
mand was divided equally among them all, or each was 
chief at his own station. Frequently, however, we 
find armies commanded by leaders who were not Stra- 
tegi. 300. Together with the command of the forces 
the Strategi had also other important duties. Besides 
being charged with the management of all the taxes 
and civic services relating to war, they superintended 
the fitting out of the fleet and the levying of soldiers, 
and had jurisdiction in cases of military offences, such 
as aatQariicLf d«cl/a, XBtftota^iov :* it was their business 

* Thif word oocon in the Gen. with Hkh 
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to provide for the security of the land, sea, and fron* 
tier. They had the power of calling the people to- 
gether ^o decide on questions connected with war. 
The office was highly esteemed, especially after the 
Persian war, on account of the splendid tsdents of the 
men by whom it was filled, such as Miltiades, Themis- 
tofiles. iDd Cimon. 

§ 97. Taxiarcfis, Lochdgi, Hipparchs, Phylarchs, 

Peripolarchs. 

301. The Taxiarchs (raiiaoxot) were ten in num- 
ber, chosen by the people by Chirotonia. Each of 
them commanded his own Ta|i^, and took part in the 
councils held by the Strategi (299). The smaller divi- 
sions of the army were commanded by Lochagi (^o^o- 
yot), and other inferior officers. The PeripSli (296) 
had their own ntQinoXawot. The cavalry were com- 
manded by their own Uipparchs (ijyffa^oi), of whom 
there were two chosen annually, and by ten Phylarchs 
{(piloQxot), subject in both instances to the control of 
the StratSgi. In time of peace they conducted the 
exercises oi the cavalry, took the lead in religious pro- 
eessions, and superintended the recruiting for the cav- 
alry from those who were qualified by their census to 
serve in that corps. 

§ 38. Manner of making War, 

302. During the period of hostilities with Persia, 
the Greeks learnt to conduct their campaigns on a 
larger scale ; and subsequently in their various foreign 
and domestic wars many sorts of fortifications were 
erected, and improvements introduced. Miltiades had 
already employed engines in the siege of Paros ; but it 
was in the Persian war that the art of attacking forti- 
fied places made the most rapid advances, and at a 
later period obtained its highest degree of perfection 
under Demetrius Poliorc^tes. 303. Several sorts of 
engines (/itx^^O ^^^ works are mentioned by authors ; 
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Such as the xoifia^ nvQyot, x^Xmvtj, testudo (for the defence 
of the besiegers) » tiQtog, aries (in Philip's time), xarani- 
Xtou and h&o^ola (machines for hurling stdnes and 
other missiles).- The state took especial care ta excite 
men to deeds of bravery by the hope of reward. The 
wounded were attended at the public expense, the 
dead celebrated in funeral orations (Xoyoi inndmoi), and 
their children educated by the state. On tne other 
hand cowards were punished with Atimia. 

§39. The Fleet. 

304. The Athenians were indebted for the nucleus 
of their fleet to Themistocles» at whose suggestion 
twenty triremes were built every year ; the merit of 
augmenting it is due to Cimon and Pericles. At the 
battle of Salamis it consisted of two hundred large 
ships, and at a later period of nearly four hundred. 
Their ships of war (i^^e^ fiaxQot), which were managed 
by oars, especially in manoeuvring, were generally tri- 
remes {rQiiJQ8ig). The crew (jti^Qafia) consisted of 
about two hundred men ; viz. at least ope hundred and 
seventy rowers {ravtai and ighai ; sixty-twa on the 
upper bank, and fifty-four on each of the lower ones) ; 
and marines or sea-soldiers (int^atai) armed in a pecu- 
liar manner ; besides archers on board some ships. 305. 
On board transports (arQatiaudegf inXizayayoi), the -pro- 
portions were of course different, the number of sea- 
men being reduced as low as possible. At a later 
period (about b. c. 330), they began to employ larger 
ships, quadriremes and quinqueremes. Among the 
smaller vessels were Triaconters (tQUtxonogoi), and 
Penteconters (navtrixovTOQot), vessels with thirty and 
fifty oars. There were also ships of burden (olHodeg), 
and small pinnaces or boats (xiXtfteg^ nXoIoi). The 
rowers were generally taken from the poorest class of 
citizens and Metoeci, and were sometimes even slaves. 

§ 40. Naval Officers — Equipment^^Engagements. 

306. The legislation in naval affairs belonged of 
course to the people, but the general management was 
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in the hands of the povXi^. The chief command was 
vested in the StratSgi (the admiral's ship was called 
17 argattuls pavg). To them, also, in conjunction with 
officers especisdly appointed to that duty {anoaroXtig)* 
was committed the superintendence of the equipment 
of the fleet. A single trireme was commanded by a 
Trierarch, who in ancient times received from the 
state merely her hull, but at a later period all her stores, 
standing and running rigging (Gxavti ^iXiva xou xQeiioLora), 
oars, rudder, masts, sails, oaoles, and anchors. 807. 
In the Attic harbours were several docks (piciQia), sheds 
(rta><roixoi), and storehouses (cxwo^ipuu). The superin- 
tendence of the stores was committed to inifieXritai tmf 
woaqimf^ an office to which one person out of each 
Phyle was annually elected. They kept an account 
of everv thing belonging to the equipment and rigging 
of the fleet, and had*the Hegemony (right of presidency) 
in trials connected with their department. The most 
formidable weapon in naval engagements was the beak 
(ifi^loif), with which they endeavoured to sink (xata- 
dveiif) or disable the enemy's vessels. Their principal 
manoeuvres were the dtixnXovg, or breaking the line, and 
the nsQifflovg^ or outflanking the enemy. 



D. Finance. 

§41. Expenditure — Cost of Public Worship, 

808. One very considerable item of public expendi- 
ture was the outlay required for the celebration of 
public worship with its sacrifices, processions {noftnat), 
theatrical exhibitions and games at the great feasts, 
such as the Panathenaea, Dionysia, Eleusinia, &c. It 
is true that these expenses were defrayed in part by 

Erivate contributions and liturgies (322), but the lia- 
ilities incurred by the state were still very considera- 
ble. Another great expense was the sending of sacred 
embassies (&imQicu) to Delos, Delphi, and the great 
national games. For these Theori® two Triremes 
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(the Delian and the Paralian) were constantly kept in 
commission, their crews receiving four oboli pep man 
daily. The state did not indeed charge itself with 
these disbursements, but still a sum was granted to the 
Trierarchs out of the public chest to meet their neces* 
sarily increased expenditure. 

§ 42. War : the Standing Army — the Navy, 

809. The expenses incurred by the Athenians in 
their frequent wars were necessarily very considerable, 
especially after the time of Pericles, when the troops 
received pay, although the citizens provided their own 
clothing and arms. One heavy item was the mainte- 
nance and education of the sons of those who fell in 
battle, who were also provided, as Eph^bi, with a navo- 
nXia. Another regular expense was the xatdataatg (<bs 
equestre) and ahoe (hordearium) for each man who 
served in the cavalry. (On their number, see 398.) 
It was proposed by Themistocles that Athens should 
build annually twenty Triremes as men-of-war. Al- 
though this number was never exactly observed, yet it 
was required that some should be built every year, 
under the inspection of the Senate, to whom this duty 
was committed. 

§ 43. Public Buildings — Police — Public Rewards, 

310. Considerable sums were expended in the con- 
struction and maintenance of public buildings ; such as 
fortifications, docks, arsenals, walls (of the city and 
harbours), water-courses, streets, gvmnasia, courts of 
justice, theatres, temples, Leschte, all sorts of works of 
art, &c. We may also reckon as items of expenditure 
the raising and maintaining the police force (ro^orac), 
\^hich CTadually reached the number of twelve nundred 
men, all slaves, who received pay from the state. To 
this may be added national rewards,* public entertain- 

* These rewards were seldom peconiary. They generally consisted 
in maintenance at the public expense, Ateleia (immnnity from taxation 
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ment in the PrytanSum, presents to foreign ambassa* 
dors, &c. 

§44. Payment for certain Public Duties. 

311. Many persons employed in the service of the 
state received payment, especially after the time of. 
Pericles. Among these payments may be reckoned to 
iHHXfi6iaatix69 or fiin&og ixxXfiaiaatixogf wages for attend- 
ance in the public Assembly, at first one, afterwards 
three oboli; to fiovUvrixov^ the Senator's fee, one 
drachma a day ; to dixaatntory the judge's or juror's fee, 
a triobdlus.' To prevent abuse3 it was provided by 
the law that no person should receive payment for the 
attendance at two places in one day. 312. The magis- 
trates had no pay ; but many other public functionaries 
received a remuneration for their trouble ; for instance, 
the public advocates (imdwoij cvriyoQOi), the inspectors 
of gymnasia (amqigofurtai), the Nomothet®, the state 
physicians, and a whole hostof secretaries, heralds, and 
other public officers. There were also, besides the 
Prytanes, many functionaries who were boarded in the 
PrytanSum {aUricig eV nQvtafBicp), and many were aeialtoi 
(those to whom this public maintenance had been 
granted for life). Ambassadors received an allowance 
lor travelling expenses (iqiodtor, noQeiop). 

§45. Various Largesses (dtafOfiai, diocdoasig), 

313. After the erection of the great stone theatre, 
the persons who contracted to keep it- in repair (^eo- 
tQmpai or ^eatQonciXot) were accustomed to demand 

generallf, or exemption from certain Ktargies and dontribntiona), a golden 
chaplet (for the BcdeutflB, for inatanoe, and sometimea ibr individoal atates- 
men, aa in the caae of Peridea, who waa the first that received thia hon- 
Wtt), atataea, aa those erected in honour of Harmodina and Ariatoglton, 
and anbaeqaently of Conon. Theae atatnaa were afterwarda set np in 
great nnmbera. Demetrius Phalerena had three hundred ana sixty in ona 
year. 

^ The payment of thia smn waa perfaapa of but short continnanoe ; tha 
rtgvUar juror's fee, both before and after it, being two oboU. 
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payment for entrance from each individual; but a 
regulation was proposed by Pericles that this expense 
(to deoDQiKOp), amounting to two oboli per head, should 
be defrayed out of the public exchequer. This rule 
was so far extended in later times, as to allow to each 
citizen a payment of two oboli daily for three successive 
.days at all the great feasts (kQOfirjviat), whether there 
were any performance or not. This distribution, which 
was by no means restricted to the poorest classes, wds 
supported out of the balance in the public exchequer, 
which strictly speaking ought to have been carried to 
the account of the war fund, and was at last applied 
by Demosthenes to its original use. 314. The mana- 
gers of these Theorica seem latterly to have acquired 
considerable influence, through the popularity of the 
arrangement (320). Another sort of largess was the 
pension received by poor invalid soldiers {advratoi). 
This regulation was afterwards extended to all impotent 
persons, who received one or two oboli daily. The 
distribution of these pensions was intrusted to the 
Senate ; and all who applied for it were subjected to a 
strict examination. We have already mentioned that 
the children of those who fell in battle were maintained 
at the public expense. Lastly, in times of scarcity, 
corn was purchased by the government, and given or 
sold at a reduced price to the people. 

§46. Revenue {noQoif ftQoaodol). 

316. Until the growing power of Athens gave her 
a control over the wealth of foreign states, and her in- 
creased public expenditure called for regular or extra- 
ordinary contributions from her more substantial citi- 
zens, the public revenue was very inconsiderable. 
Afterwards it gradually increased, and is reckoned by 
Aristophanes (Vesp. 660), at two thousand talents 
yearly, a calculation which will not appear enormous, 
if we remember that the tribute paid by the allies 
amounted alone to twelve hundred talents. Before 
the Peloponnesian war the state had collected a con- 
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siderable amount of treasure, which was all expended 
in that war. The public income was either ordinary 
or extraordinary, the former derived from the regular 
taxes, the latter from prize-money in time of war, or 
from the extraordinary contributions (voluntary or 
compulsory) of the citizens. 

5 47. Ordinary Revenue from the Landed Property of 
the State, the Aiien-Taz, and Duties, 

316. To the ordinary receipts belonged, (1) The 
income from the various landed property of the state» 
arable land, pasture, forest, salt-pits, mines (fieraUa), 
especially the silver mines of Laurium. All these 
were public property, held by the occupiers subject to 
a ground rent, in addition to the price originally paid 
for the purchase. We may alsoplace under this head, 
houses, and the Theatre. The Temples also had their 
glebes, the rent of which was expended in the service 
of religion. (2) Taxes or contributions from Metceci 
or foreigners, who exercised any profession or trade. 
The Afien-Tax (to fAetolniov) was twelve drachmas 
yearly for a man, and six for a woman without sons. 
Even the slaves seem to have paid a tax. (3) Duties. 
The duty on imports or exports by sea was two per 
cent (ae9T^Hoot^)f exclusive of a small payment for the 
use ot the harbour and the public warehouses. The 
amount of duty on goods Drought overland is not 
known. 317. The three sources of revenue (tAfj) just 
enumerated were farmed out ; the larger contracts be- 
ing taken by companies {telmvcu), over which agx^^ai 
or teXmfaQjfki presided. The management of these 
contracts was intrusted to the Senate. The state en- 
deavoured to guard itself against any loss from these 
farmers of the revenue, by requiring security and 
enacting stringent laws, defaulters were visited, like 
other state deotors, with Atimia; at the expiration of 
the ninth Prytany the debt was doubled, and the 
amount levied on their property : they might be thrown 
into prison ; and the law with regard to them was so 

6* 
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severe, that they were excepted, In common with pttv 
sons guilty of high treason, from the benefit of the 
enactment which proyi4ed that no Attic citizen should 
be imprisoned, if he could find three persons of the 
same class with himself, who were willing to become 
his sureties. 

j 48. Fines, Payments on Law-suits — Confiscations. 

318. Under the head of revenue derived from the 
ooQrts of justice, we may especially reckon the n(^a* 
Piia and naga<ndaBic already mentioned in our chapter 
on the administration of the laws (270, 271), fines 
(rifAijgjiara) such as the thousand drachmas exacted from 
those who failed to obtain the votes of a fifth part of 
the judges (265), &c. ; and, lastly, confiscation. These 
sources of revenue became considerable in later times, 
when all the disputes of the allies were decided at 
Athens. 

§ 49. Tribute-money of the Allies. 

319. Another more recent source of revenue, but 
the most productive of all, was the tribute paid by the 
allies {{poQoif teXtj rmv noXeeor), which the Athenians, 
especially after b. c. 460, when the common treasury 
was transferred to Athens, looked upon as their own. 
Aristides fixed it at four hundred and sixty talents 
yearly ; in the time of Pericles it amounted to six hun- 
dred, and at a later period under Alcibiades to more 
than two thousand. During the, Peloponnesian war 
the form was changed from a direct impost to a har- 
bour-duty, which the Athenians collected in the allied 
states, and which amounted to five per cent, on imports 
and exports. 320. The whole of this revenue was lost 
towards the end of the Peloponnesian war, but after- 
wards partially recovered. Originally the custody of 
this treasure was intrusted to ten Uellenotamise, chosen 
yearly ; and it was unlawful to expend it, except against 
thej>arbarians; but latterly Athens employea it as she 
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timight fit. After thQ Anarchy {b. c. 404), we find in 
the place of the Hellenotami® the »ri^«JLi7rai tmp Osflo^ 
KiSr (313), whose office became so popular, that almost 
the whole administration of the finances was committed 
to them. 

$5(X Ordinary Services of the Citizens {Jlmwqfim 

ipevxXiOi). 

m 

821. The oppressive character of the Attic demo- 
cracy manifested itself in the number of public bur- 
dens which it imposed on the wealthier members of the 
community. These services or Liturgies, which were 
established for the purpose of relieving the public ex- 
chequer at the expense of individual citizens, were 
either ordinary annual paj^ents (iyxvxXioi), or extraor- 
dinary contributions in time of war. The ordinary 
liturgies, all of which had reference to religious wor- 
ship, were exacted according to a regular cyde from all 
the members of each Phyle, who possessed a property 
amounting to at least three talents. 322. They con- 
sisted of, (1) ^oQiffia, or the duty of providing the cho- 
rus at tfaeatncal entertainments and festivals, and of 
seeing that they were duly trained and instructed, as 
well as furnished with every thing necessary for their 
performance Cto^^'*' av^Qoai or wSgixolg %OQoig^ avXtnaXs^ 
r^«/<pdo«tf'). (2) rvfi9aaHt(fxict, which seems to have 
consisted in supplying all that was requisite for the 
celebration of certain festivals or sacred games. One 
branch of this service seems to have bc^n the Lam- 
padarchy, or superintendence of the torch-race on par- 
ticular occasions (290, 1). The prizes, generally tripods, 
were laid up in the Temples of the gods, where they 
served to confer honour on the whole Phyle. (3) '^^ 
Xf^Ms^Oy a duty performed by the chief members of the 

' Themtrieal representations were gives in the city at the dno Dio- 
nyma and the Lenaea (290, 2), and in the country at iht mral Dionysia. 
inie poets applied to the magistrates for permiision to exhibit their pieces 
(yopdv airttp), and those to whom it was granted were sappKed with a 
cSms by the dioKgi, smong whom they were appointed by lot. 
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sacred embassies sent to Deles ^nd elsewhere at the 
celebration of the great national. games. A part, how- 
ever, of the expense of these embassies wa» borne by 
the state. (4) 'Eortaau;^ or the entertaining the mem* 
bers of a Phyle {(pvlBxiaa delnwa), 

.§51. Extraordinary Sources of Revenue, 

323. Extraordinary sources of revenue were the 
sale of booty taken in war, and the tribute imposed on 
conquered enemies. Sometimes, under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, the public Assembly was called upon for 
voluntary contributions (imdoa^ig) from citizens. and 
Metoeci ; or a property tax (eia(poQou, tributa) was im- 
posed on all persons, except the Thetes, payable in dif- 
ferent proportions according to the amount of property. 
In this case it would seem that only the Pentacosio- 
medimni were rated to the full amount, the census 
(tifiTjfut) of the other classes being only an aliquot part 
of their property (ovata). 324. rrom b. c. 378 a new 
plan was introduced, by which only a portion of the 

Eroperty was rendered taxable. For example, the one 
undred and twenty richest men in each rhyle were 
divided into two cvfifiOQiou. Out of each Symmoria 
were again selected the fifteen richest, wno were 
charged with the extraordinary taxes, and in case of 
necessity with a forced loan to the state (nQOBtaqftQBir). 
If any one objected to his own rating, as compared 
with that of a neighbour, he might claim an actual 
exchange of property (irrideaig), unless the other would 
consent to undertake tne liturgies in his stead. Shares 
in the Cleruchiae and mines were, however, not in- 
cluded in this valuation. In cases of public embarrass- 
ment we have instances of the government raising 
loans from the sacred treasiXries, or from citizens, Me- 
toeci, or even the citizens of other states. 

§ 62. Extraordinary Liturgieg — The Trierarchy. 

325. The most important extraordinary liturgy was 
the Trierarchy, or charge of equipping triremes for 



• 
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war. In ^ficient times there were forty-eight, and 
after the 4ime of Clisthenes fifty Naucrariae, each of 
which ffpiished a ship and two cavalry soldiers. At 
a later period the StratSgi chose the requisite number 
of TriefiLrchs from the wealthier citizens. These 
officers either themselves took the command of their 
ships, or provided substitutes. Until towards the end 
of the Peloponnesian war the hull and mast, with the 
pay and provisions of the crew, were furnished by the 
st^te : the stores, tackle, &c., being provided by the 
Trierarch, who was required to'keep nis vessel in sea- 
worthy condition. Subsequently we find the stores 
also provided by the state. 326. If a Trierarch com- 
plained that his ship had sustained damage in a storm 
without any fault on his part, a Diadicasia was insti- 
tuted, to determine whether the loss should fall on him 
or on the state. Instead of one Trierarch being charged 
with the equipment of a ship, the expense in later times 
was often divided between two, and not unfrequently 
persons compounded for their Trierarchies. After- 
wards (from B. c. 357) the plan of Symmorise (324) 
was extended to the Trierarchy, the ships being divided 
among them, so that a number of persons, greater or 
less according to circumstances, were united for the 
equipment of a vessel (avrteXtlg), 827. This arrange- 
ment, however, being sometimes unfair as regarded the 
three hundred richest citizens, a law was afterwards 
passed in the time of Demosthenes, by which the pos- 
sessor of ten talents was required to equip one trireme, 
and men of larger fortune a number (not exceeding 
three) in proportion to their means, the less wealthy 
citizens being still allowed to club together. The 
Trierarchy continued a year, at the expiration of 
which an account was rendered to the Logistae. Tri- 
erarchies were sometimes undertaken voluntarily, or 
particular stores furnished, or triremes presented to the 
state by individuals* 
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§58. General arrangements respecting ordinary and 

extraordinary Liturgies, 

828. Exemption from Liturgies was rare, except in 
the cases of Archons, orphans in a state of ^pupillage, 
and unmarried Epiclgri (245). No citizen was required 
to undertake two Liturgies in one year, or the same 
LiturOT two years iil succession. Even the Metceci 
were liable to this burden, which, although it now and 
then presented a favourable opportunity for display to 
the vain and ambitious, was in most cases an intolera- 
ble annoyance. 

$ 54. Management of the Finances, Different officers 
for the collection^ custody, and disbursement of the 
public funds, 

829, The chief control over the finances was exer- 
oised, as we have already mentioned, by the Senate ; 
but the details of management were committed to cer- 
tain officers. Those charged with the receipt of the 
public revenue were nQoxregeg (number unknown), who 
collected fines ; the ten nmktital charged with the sale 
of confiscated property, and the farming out of the 
revenue, ten anodsKtai (introduced by Clisthenes in the 
place of the old nmXaHgitat*) who received the public 
income, kept memoranda and accounts, and decided 
disputes in matters connected with their office. 830. 
The moneys received were paid into the public Trea- 
sury in the Parthenon, where they were committed to 
the care of the ten tafUat ti^e ^eov, who had^so charge 
of the treasures belonging to the Temple. Latteny 
disbursements were made oy a tcifuag rtjg diouc^aBrngt or 
«w Mi9Wf nQoaodnPf chosen by vote every four years. 
This officer had charge of the funds required for the 
current expenditure of the state, and paid such sums as 
were ordered to the magistrates and other functionaries, 

9 Id later times the office of the nuXaxalrat appears to have been con- 
fined to the payment of the juron^ fees ana the providing the public meak 
in the Prytandum. 
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as well as a]l other extraordinary items disbursed by 
command of the people. He kept an aceount of re- 
ceipts and disbursements, which was checked by a 
comptroller (aptt^Qaq^evg t^g dtoixi^aems), appointed for 
that purpose. 3S1. The tcif^iag acted as overseer of all 
collectors, and of the public mines, to which duties 
special officers were also appointed, such as odonoioi^ 
tBtjiQnoioi, TQtf^Qonoioif imfiektircu rmv rao^oor, &c. Be- 
sides the public treasure there were several separate 
funds set apart for the purpose of religious worship ; 
and various Temple-revenues arising l>oth from the 
consecrated land (or glebe) and various augmentations 
from a per-centage on con&cations and fmes. From 
B. c. 420 all these funds were kept together in the 
Acropolis under the care of ten rti/uvu tmp ^mp, who 
were chosen by lot from the Pentacosiomedimni. 

§ 55. Money (pofiiafia), 

332. The supply of the nobler metals, which was 
small at first, increased by degrees, the prices of all 
commodities rising in proportion. The Attic silver 
eoinaffe, although gradually debased, was still |prer 
than mat of most other states, and in consequence was 
always highly valued in all commercial transactions. 
The most common silver coins were the Drachma (dga- 
Xpiq), which was the hundredth part of a Mina (fira) or 
Attic pound, and the Tetradrachmon {tatgddQaxfMv) 
called also a arati^Q. The Didrachmon (diSgaxiiOf) was 
more rare. Sixty Minse made a Talent. It must be 
observed however that the Talent and Mina were im- 
aginary coins. 333/ A Drachma contained six Oboli 
(o^oXol) or two Triobola (tQuofioXa) ; an Obol two He- 
miobolia (tifuo^oXta), The copper coins were ;ifaXxoi, 
of which eight made an Obol ; Xanta^ each of which 
was the seventh part of a Chalcus, and Dichalcon 
(difoXHOp), or the fourth part of an Obol.* Their gold 
coins were Staters (atatlJQBg XQvoot) equal in weight to 

* There were also lilTer coins of the Mine Tihie. 
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two Drachmae, but in value to twenty.* The Darid 
(doQeixog) which was frequeiitly employed in Grecian 
trade, had the same weight and value as the Stater. 
There were also fifiixQvooty worth ten Drachmae. Not 
only the state, but individual Demi, had the right of 
coining money.* 



PRIVATE LIFE. 

§ 1. Creneral remarks. 

334. In all the relations of private life we find a 
marked difference between the Spartans and the Athe- 
nians. In the former state, domestic life was little 
more than a name, the conduct of every citizen being 
regulated by ancient unchangeable customs sanctioned 
by the state. Athens, on the contrary, was the home 
of liberty; and with the exception of the liabilities 
necessary to the existence of the state, which were not 
unalterable, but capable of modification, each citizen 
was free to live as he pleased. 

§2. Trades, 

335. The most important sources of profit were 
agriculture, rearing of cattle, and commerce. The 
soil of Attica, although by no means remarkable for its 
fertility, was diligently cultivated. Its chief products 
were olives, figs, wine of indifferent quality ; with mar- 
ble, silver, and lead from the mineral kingdom. The 
mountain districts were favourable to the breeding of 
cattlCj the coasts to fishing. The land did not produce 

* The proportion of gold to aUyer was, therefore, as 1 : 10. It after- 
wards rose gradually to 1 : 15. 

* We often read of the ^ginetan standard of weights and coinage, 
whioh bore a proportion of 5 : 3 to the Attic standard of Solon. One 
JEginetan talents 10,000 Att. drachme. The EnboTc talent, which 
seems to have been originally equivalent to the old or ante-Solonic Attic, 
was latteiiy used only as a weight, and bore a proportion to that of Solon 
of 35 : 18. 
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sufficient com for the consumption of the inhabitants , 
a considerable quantity was therefore imported every 

J ear from Pontus, Egypt, Syria, Sicily, and Libya, 
lany laws were enacted with the view of insuring a 
sufficient supply. Their other imports were wood, 
various materials for ship-building, iron and copper 
from Pontus, Macedonia, Thrace, and several of the 
islands, the more generous wines from the islands, &c. 
The exports consisted of manufactured goods, such as 
arms and other hardware, all sorts of fine lamps, furni- 
ture, and vases, clothes and woven articles. Oil also 
was exported. 

§ 3. Same subject continued. 

336. The trade of Attica was greatly promoted by 
the number of excellent harbours, the superiority of 
her coinage, and the wisdom of her commercial laws 
and commercial police. Exportation was not permit- 
ted unconditionally. Grain and several other articles 
could not be sent out of Attica at all, nor could wea- 
pons be exported to an enemy's country. Wars were 
often occasioned by commercial restrictions or prohi- 
bitions ; and . sometimes it was found necessary to ob- 
tain a supply of indispensable articles, especially corn, 
by compulsory means. For instance, the buying up of 
com was restricted, and the dealers placed under rigid 
surveillance. 337. Handicraftsmen, and small trades- 
men {xdntiXoi), in ancient times were not very highly 
esteemed, nor were those trades ever exercised by 
members of the more distinguished families ; yet we 
find artizans like Cleon and Hyperbdlus raising them 
selves to power through the democratic constitution 
of the government. Solon and afterwards Themis- 
tocles and Pericles, especially favored manufacturing 
industry. All trades were open both to citizens and 
Metoeci. 

§ 4. Weights and Measures, 

838. The Hellenes seem originally to have derived 
their scale of weights and measures from the Babylo- 
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nians and ESgyptians through the Phoenicians Of 
those in use among the Athenians, the most important 
were the Olympic foot {novg), which was divided into 
four nalcuatcu or spans, or sixteen daxrvloi, twelve 
Dactyli made a am&afitj. The nl^vg, Cubit or Ell, was 
equal to IJ feet, six Falsest®, or twenty-four Dactyli ; 
the nvydf to five Palaestae, or twenty Dactyli. The 
iOYvta or Fathom was six feet ; the ttXiOgop, one hun- 
dred feet. (It was also a superficial measure of ten 
thousand square feet.)' The arddtop contained six hun- 
dred Greek, or six hundred and twenty-five Roman 
feet. After the Olympic ^ames had become a general 
Grecian festival, the stadion was generally usea as a 
measure of length for the greater^distances. 

§ 5. Same subject continued. 

389. The measures for liquids were 

fistQfjti^g = f fie9tfi9og 

Xovg (congius) = j^ Metrites. 

|«orr^i' (sextarius) = i Chus. 

xotvitf (hemlna) = i Xestes. 

titoQtov = i Cotyle. 

o£v^ag)o> = i Tetarton. 

xva&og = § Oxybaphon. 

840. The measures for dry goods were 

fiidtfipog. 

ixt&ig = ^ Medimnus. 

fffiifHtop = \ Hekteus. 

XoTpt^ = i Hemiekton. 

^ioTtjg = X Choenix. 

natvXtf = 1^ Xestes. 

Hva^og = i Cotyle. 

§ 6. Division of Time. 

341. The Attic year was lunar, like that of all the 
Hellenic states. The number of days in each month 
was alternately twenty-nine and thirty (fupeg TtoHot mu 
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tgXqQ$ig). But as the lunar year, which contained three 
hundred and fifty-four days, did not correspond with 
the solar year, an intercalary month Qi^p ifi^hfMg or 
ififiohftcuog) was added from time to time. Afterwards 
fixed rules were established for the intercalation, when 
the months began to be arranged according to cycles. 
At first there was a cycle of two years (t^t^^iV)> after- 
wards of eight {oHtoitrjQie), and lastly ot* sixteen (inxai- 
daxaatiiQif). 342. The first calendar was published by 
Meton (b. c. 432), who invented a period of nineteen 
years or six thousand nine hundred and forty days 
(if9e€txiudtx€utf^Qigf Mitiopog ipiavtog), which continued 
for a long time to be the general mode of computing 
time. By this method seven months were intercalated 
in nineteen years ; namely, in the third, fifth, eighth, 
eleventh, thirteenth, sixteenth, and nineteenth year. 
With regard to the number of days in each month he 
made the following arrangement. As his cycle of 
nineteen years would give in two hundred and thirty- 
five months of thirty days, seven thousand and fifty 
days, that is, one hundred and ten too many, he left out 
every sixty-third day (tifuga i^tuQinfiog), the efiect of 
which was that the Attic months, which had previously 
been fixed (xoHLo* or nXi^gaig), were now changeable. 
Many changes, however, were afterwards infroduced^ 
especially by Callippus. 

§ 7. Same subject continued. 
343. The names of the Attic months were 

wr^^Jz!!!^ I Summer months. (Hecatomb 

BofidQOfuiip ) ^^^'^^ ^®^'y =^^ ^^^y) 

Tlvaf9\puiv 

MatfionjtiQuip ^ Autumn months. 

rioaiidrnp 

Fctfifihoip 

Wr^cori^pfoifr [ Winter months. 

Movpvjidp 

OaQpiluop [ Spring months. 

^Ki^oipoguip 
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344. In the intercalary year, after the month Posei- 
deon a second Poseideon of twenty-nine or thirty days 
was introduced. Each Attic month was divided into 
three decades. The first day of the month was called 
9B0fii^ia. The following days of the first decade were 
reckoned in their order witii the addition of the word 
htafiifov or i^oiiitov (jAt^og). In the same way the 
days of the second decade had the addition of im dsxa 
or fABOovrrog, and those of the third, inl alxddL It was 
however more usual to reckon the days of the last 
decade backwards, with the addition fp&ivovtog or ^avo- 
fiifov, e. g. devtiga qt^iporrog, the last day but one of the 
month {pridie calendas), or the twenty-ninth of a fi^y 
xoTkog, or twenty-eighth of a^i^ nXriqrig, The thirtieth 
or last day of the month was styled eny xai via (" old 
and new"). The Attic civil year began in the month 
Hecatombseon, which corresponded nearly to our July. 

§ 8. Physical and moral Training of Boys {rqofpi %(u 

naideia). 

345. Education was for the most part left to the 
discretion of individuals, the state interfering very little 
with the discipline of youth. It depended in fact on 
the caprrce of their parents whether they should be 
brought up or exposed. The father gave his sons in 
general a name, which in most instances, especially in 
the case of the firstborn, was that of the grandfather.^ 
The education of the children in the poorer class con- 
sisted merely in learning the first elements, with some 
art or handicraft, which their parents were bound to 
teach them. A liberal education comprehended music 

in the wider acceptation of the term), and gymnastics, 
e former for the cultivation of the mind, the latter for 
civing health) strength and comeliness (evB^ia) to the 
body. 346. The special superintendence of the chil- 



th 



^ As the Greeks bore only one name,it was nsoal to distingaish them 
by adding that of the fether {warpseev dvofta^tiw). The official designation 
was derittd fiwm the demos, e. g. 'Aim^wy i Kj^fivtBsf Nu^arfarof h 
QtovSoriiaVf AfipfvBivnf Ai|/i099i»9V( Ilaiayti^f* 
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dren was committed to a slave (ficudoc/wySg), by whom 
they were always accompanied until they were admit- 
ted among the Ephebi. Instruction in grammar began 
at seven years old, and was given by a grammarian, 
who taught the children (jQafifmra dtddaxeti) the first 
elements (readins, writing, and arithmetic), together 
with recitation, Teaming d^ heart, and writing from 
dictation. For these exercises they generally used the 
writings of poets, such as Homer, Hesiod, Theognis, 
&c. 

. § 9. Same subject continued, 

347. About their thirteenth year, the boys were 
sent to a Citharistes, who taught them as much music 
and singing as was thought necessary for a gentleman. 
In gymnastics they received the instruction of the 
natdotQi§€u in the Gymnasia, whither they were sent, 
not so much for the purpose of qualifjring them to be- 
come Athletes, as of civin^ them strength, pliability, 
and • gracefulness. Education was superintended by 
the Areopdgus. For this purpose, at least in later 
times, three amqiQOPUftvU, paid by the state, were sta- 
tioned in the Gymnasia. Slaves were not allowed to 
take part in the exercises. There were several regula- 
tions for the maintenance of discipline and morality, . 
which, however, were gradually relaxed, as the char- 
acter of the people degenerated. 

§ 10. Same subject continued, 

348. Their instruction in music and grammar con- 
tinued until their eighteenth year, the two last years 
beinff chiefly spent in the Gymnasia, after which the 
youths were sent out to their two years' service as 
perip($li (296). As civilization increased, the circle of 
education in both branches became wider. In the 

Symnastic school many began to learn Hoplomachy, 
ancing, and riding; whilst music was followed by 
geometry, drawing, and at a later period by rhetoric) 
sophistry, and phSosophy, which were often taught by 
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celebrated professors on extravagant terms. 349. The 
alivance of education was aided especially by that taste 
for the fine arts which had been awakened even in the 
days of the Pisistratidse, and had been more widely 
developing itself since the time of Pericles, by the 
constant sight of the many plastic or dramatic works 
of art connected princip^ly with public worship, and 
by the varied influence of their restless political life, 
jdence the Athenians were distinguished tor politeness 
and a taste for the beautiful, as well as for an anxious 

J earning after knowledge, which they sought to gratify 
y lively discussion and instructive cotiversation. 
Sometimes, however, this propensity degenerated into 
a love of trifling gossip {adoXeax^)- 

§ 11. Female Education. 

350. The education of girls was conducted at home 
under the eye of their mother, and aimed rather at 
making them good housewives than accomplished wo- 
men. They generally led a very retired life, seldom 
appearing in public, except at religious festivals. It 
has been a subject of dispute, whether they visited the 
theatres or not, but at all events in the olden time they 
were only permitted to be present at tragedies.' They 
generally married very early ; and it was considered 
unbecoming for them to trouble themselves about state 
afiairs, and matters which more properly belonged to 
men. They were subject to the inspection of the 
ywouxopofiot, an oflice undoubtedly of modern creation. 
The free intercourse between the sexes enjoyed in our 
days, and the influence which it exercises over the 
whole life and character, both of males and females, 
were in great measure unknown to the Athenians. 

§ 12. Meals. 

351. Among entertainments of a public character 
we have already mentioned the alttiat^ h nf^vtawUf and 

* See Smith's DieVy of Anti^tiet, article Tluatrum, where the 
•ame Tiew is adTocated. 
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the B6tlaatSi or feasting of the Phyle ((pvlitixa dBittta). 
Their social meals were the tQafo^^ or pic-nics, to 
which each contributed hisjproportion either in money 
or provisions {avp^ttXaC), The usual daily meals were, 
oMQatuffiMf bre^^fast, oQunoVj dinner (or luncheon^ at 
aoon), and duavof^ supper (or rather dinner, as being 
the principal meal of the day). For many ages the 
entertainments of the Athenians were exceedingly 
simple; but the luxury which began to reicn in me 
time of Pericles (b. c. 440), extended itself to their 
tables, which were iumished with the most exouisite 
delicacies #f the continent and islands. 352. many, 
inefiectual attempts were made to restrain this tide oi 
extravagance by legislative enactments ; such as pro- 
hibiting the use of unmixed wine or the invitation of 
more than thirty guests to a banquet, and making 
drunkenness in an Archon a capital offence. The 
entertainment, at which the* guests reclined on couches 
(xlXfcu) with cushions (ar(fi>iftata) consisted of several 
courses (fiunwv nQOolfuof, nttpaXii dsinpov, imdoQniafuz 
or futado^utf deittQcu tQanB^, tQay^fiata sweetmeats 
and fruit). Symposia or wine-parties usually followed 
the dtutwvy but were considered distinct parties. 353. 
The best wine was brought ifrom the islands of Chios 
and Lesbos, and was generally drunk mixed with water, 
warm or cold (HQat^o). The entertainer, or whoever did 
the honours at table andpresided over the drinking, was 
termed ovimotsiaQxag. The ^ests were anoint^ and 
wore garlands at the Symposia. Besides conversation, 
they were amused with jokes of Parasites {fBlwronotoC), 
music, songs {(ntohaiy and dancing. After supper they 
had draughts (nmsia) and dice (xt^eia), but the favour- 
ite game of all was the xorta^g,^ The women of the 
family took no part in these entertainments. 

* The Cottabns was a locial game introdooed from Sicily into Greece. 
The simplest way of playing it was this : one of the company threw oat 
of a goblet a certain quantity of pu^ wine, at a certaA distance, into a 
metal basin, endeavouring to perfoim this exploit in such a manner as 
not to spiU any of the wine. While he was doing this he either thought 
of or pronoonoed the name of his mistress, and from the more or less nil 
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§ 13v DresB, 

354. In their dress as well as their diet great changes 
were gradually introduced. The old Ionic costume 
with its long flowing Chiton, generally of linen {xn^P9g 
hfOi)y and tne carefully frizzled haar with its goldeir 
cicadae {xQvaol titttyeg), were displaced by the snorter 
Doric Chiton of wool, and a more simple head-dress. 
A chiton with an opening in the sleeve for the left arm, 
worn principally by slaves and the labouring clas^, was 
called Ifoo^iV* The surtout {tfAcitiop) consisted of one 
large square piece ; a coarser winter cloalpwas called 
Xloufa, a thinner, ;(lDcnV« 355. The Ephebi had a 
particular sort of surtout (x^icLfAvg). Generally speakings 
the men wore nothing on their heads, except on a 
journey (xw^, nilog, neraaog, the last for Ephebi). On 
their feet they wore either soles or sandals, generally 
of leather (vnod^iiaja), or shoes which covered the 
whole foot, with several intermediate varieties (aofdi- 
Afft, KQrjjiigt ifi^dg, §lavTaif ivdQOfudeg), The women's 
garments (of linen, wool, and ^vaaog, afterwards of silk, 
pififiv^), were long and flowing, confined hj a girdle 
round the waist, and in this respect distinguished from 
the more free and light Doric costume, m later times 
luxury prevailed to a great extent in both sexes. 

§ 14. Houses. 

356. The Athenian men generally lived in public. 
Most of their time was passed in the Agora (nlj&ovca 
ayoga the forenoon), or in visiting the Gymnasia and 
public shops or booths of the hairdressers, dealers in 
perfumes, &c., which were all places of general resort. 
A consequence of this sort of life was, that little atten- 
tion was bestowed on domestic architecture; after- 
wards, however, as the interest in public life declined, 

and pore ionnd with which (he wine stnick against the metal basin, the 
lover drew his conclusions respecting the attachment of the object of his 
love. For the other and more comphcated foims of the game, see IHcVy 
of Antiquities, nxticle Cottobus. 
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men began to build more roomy and handsome private 
houses, which they filled with expensive furniture 
(ImaXa^ axev^). Of the character and arrangement of 
their houses, we know very little.* Most of those 
occupied by single families {oinicu) had no second story 
(ifitQ^op). The court in front of the house was called 
m^69vQOP : in the interior was an open space (fisQiareXw) 
surrounded by pillars. 357. The apartments of the 
men (ardgvmttg) and women (jvpouxiofittg) were sepa- 
rated by a door (fuaavXog), the former beine probaoly 
in the iront of the house, the latter at the back, or in 
the vnfg^of^ where there was one.^ The companv or 
eating-room was called atd^eip^ the bed-chambers 
OaXa/ioi. In the superior houses there were chambers 
set apart for guests (l^epmeg). Those who wished to 
enter from the street were obliged to knock for admis- 
sion (KgoviiP^ nintiw — the rapping at the door by those 
who went out was called %poqieif)* Athens was by no 
means handsomely built. The streets were narrow, 
and the houses insi^ificant. Their number (including 
the Piraeeus and Munychia) amounted to about ten 
thousand. They were either oixicu for a single family, 
or avfoixicUf lodging-houses, in which several families 
lived together. 

§ 15. Funerals. 

358. The interment of the dead and conservation 
of their graves was a sacred duty inculcated by the 
law, especially on the sons of the deceased. The burial 
of a corpse in a proper manner was called tit dinmct^ tit 
pofufia. Those who found dead bodies were required 
at least to cover them with earth. From the time of 
Clisthenes the duty of burying them was imposed on 

' For an interesting and full acconnt of Grecian houaes, see Dicfy of 
Anti<iuitiea,tLT\ie\e House. 

* A double house, in the Greek aenae, was one which had an upper 
■tory that exactly corresponded, in the arrangement of its rooma, dus., 
with the lower atory. Cf. Lffo, in Skn. 

* The otgect of thia waa to give notice to the paaMia by, Ibr tlie doom 
iDpened ouiwardo. 

7 
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the Demarchs. The funeral duties were strictly de-* 
fined. The corpse was washed, anointed, clothed, 
crowned with a chaplet, and then laid out in the vesti- 
bule on a xV^ (nQotideadm), A vessel of water (oq^ 
dapiof) was placed in front of the house. Over the bier 
the^ uttered loud lamentations, the violent outbreak of 
which was restricted, it is said, by Solon. The pro- 
cession was headed by a band of musicians (^^^doi)> 
who were followed by a train of men and women in 
mourning;, the nearest relations with their hair shaven. 
359. Both burning (k§ubiw) and interment {xaio^tsw) 
were usual (4^amr<ir is the general term for burying). 
When the corj^ was burnt, the ashes were collected 
into an urn. The funeral was succeeded by a solemn 
meal (nn^iiuirtv), and afterwards by sacrifices for the 
dead. The funeral rites of those who fell in defence 
of their country were celebrated with especial magnifi- 
cence. There were several burial-grounds near the 
city ; such as the outer Ceramlcus. The stone monu- 
ments QAPtjftatcij a^fjiata) were often very expensive. A 
feneral festival in honour of the dead was celebrated 
y the state in the month Anthesterion. (cf. 343.) 



POINTS OF UNION FOR THE WHOLE OF GREECE. 

A. Festivals and Games. 

$ 1. Local Festivals:, The great National Festivals. 

360. The lively and sociable character of the 
'Greeks occasioned many social meetings, which ac- 
quired importance from their close connexion with 
religious festivals, and with the public ^mnastic exer- 
cises, which played an important part m Grecian edu- 
cation, as promoting the development of strength and 
adroitness, and laying the foundation of military brave- 
ry, besides exhibiting models of manly beauty.* In 

* We haTe a proof of the interest takes by the Hellenes in theie ez- 
eraaea in tha munber of vaXaiffrpat, yv^ofiaiu^ ^raim^ i^^m^ lint66poi$oip ddC. 
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many parts of Greece we find periodical festivals of 
this description,* to which the rest of the Greeks were 
admitted. Four of these gradually raised themselves 
from the rank of local to that of national solemnities, 
viz., the games at Olympia in Elis, at Delphi in Phocis, 
at NemSa in Argolis, and on the Isthmus of Corinth. 
361. These festivals, at which all persons not Greeks,* 
and all slaves were excluded from contending, would 
naturally arouse and sustain the feeling of national 
unity and mutual dependence, which was also pro- 
moted by the great fairs which accompanied the napti- 
yvQets. A later festival, that bore a national character, 
was the Eleutherian feast at Plataea, established at the 
suggestion of Aristides to commemorate the victory of 
the Greeks over the Persians. This solemnitv was 
celebrated every five years, and continued to be ob- 
served for a long time, although not very highly 
esteemed. 

§ 2. The Olympic Games {iym *OXiiuna). 

362. The Olympic games were traced back by the 
ancients to the mythic times, generally to the days of 
Hercules. They are not, however, mentioned by Ho- 
mer, a circumstance which would seem to indicate that 
in his time they were at all events not very splendid. 
At a later period they seem to have been revived and 
arranged, three hundred years after the fail of Troy, by 
the Elean prince Iphitus, in conjunction with the Lace- 
deemonian legislator Lvcurgus.^ A list was kept of 
the victors in an unbroken series from b. c. 776.* On 
this was afterwards founded the reckoning of time by 
Olympiads. The games were held in honour of Zeus, 

* Even in Homer's poetry we find notices of gymnastic contests and 
bone nuses. H. zi. 699 ; zxiii. 357. Od. viii. 120. The prizes (2cdX«, 
Att. J9A«) were goblets, cauldrons, tripods, arms, talents of silver, iron, 
lunale slaves, horses, moles, and oxen. 

< We find, however, that Macedonians and Romans, as masters of 
Greeoe, were allowed to contend at the Olympic games. 
' See Thirlwall's HUt. of Greece, vol. i. p. 153. 

* CorcBbos of Elis, Tictor in the vr&iwvt b. c. 776. 
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every five years {aivxMTtjQwol) during five days in the 
Attic month Hecatombseon (343), in the grove Altis, in 
Elis on the river Alpheus. 363. The Eleans, who 
were managers of the games, appointed the time, and 

E reclaimed the truce (ixBietgia and aftofdal) prescribed 
y the law during the continuance of the games (Isqo* 
fji^pia), and the inviolability of those who were present 
at the festival or on their way to join it. Originally the 
Eleans themselves were considered (or rather claimed 
to be considered) inviolable at all times. The judges 
(iXXapodiKai), whose number is uncertain, were ap- 
pointed beforehand by * the Elean pofioqtvloateg. An 
appeal lay from their sentence to the Olympic council. 
These HellanodYcae' declared the time within which 
the combatants were required to announce themselves 
at Elis, and ascertained whether they were Hellenes 
and freeborn, whether they had ever suffered Atimia or 
been guilty of iai^But^ and whether Itheir age qualified 
them to be entered as nouHtiOv as iv^Q^i, 364. They 
also administered an oath to the combatants, that they 
would act honourably, arranged the details of the com- 
bats, investigated any charge which might be brought 
against the men by those who came forward for that 
purpose on the public invitation of the heralds, paired 
the combatants bv lot, and took care that the laws of 
the combat should be strictly observed. The funcr 
tionaries who kept order during the games were called 
iXvjcu^ and were subject to an akvti^rig. The Olympic 
games were suppressed in the reign of the Emperor 
Theodosius (a. d. 394.) 

§ 3. The Pythian Games. 

365. According to the legend, Apollo was the 
founder of these games, but it was only after b. c. 582 
that they became aymrBg ateq^avirai. Originally they 
were celebrated once in nine years, but afterwards, 
when they were placed under the protection of the 

' This name was alflo giTen to certain Spartan military judges. 
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Amphictyons (b. c. 590, or according to some authori- 
ties 586) every fifth year in the third year of the Olym- 
piad. The place where they were held was the Cfris- 
ssean plain near Delphi. 

§4. The Nemgan Games^ 

366. The institution of these sames is ascribed by 
tradition to the seven chiefs who marched asainst 
Thebes, or to Hercules. They were celebrated four 
times in two Olympiads, in a valley near Nemga, in 
Argolis, between Cleon® and Phlius. 

§ 5. The Isthmian Games. 

367. These games were founded, according to the 
legend, by Sisyphus in commemoration of the sea-god 
Melicertes, and revived by Theseus in honour of ro- 
seidon ; for which reason the Athenians always occu- 
med the place of honour (nQo^dQia) at these games. 
They were held every third year on the isthmus of 
Corinth.* 

§ 6. Character of the Contests. 

368. The contests were partly ayareg yvftnxoi and 
Iftmxoi — ^partly /uotHXixoc (^ovaix^^). The gymnastic and 
hippie are best known to us through the Olympic 
games, where they gradually assumed the form which 
we are about to describe. These gymnastic and 
hippie contests consisted partly of athletic sports, 
partly of horse and chariot races. The athletic sports 
were, (1) Running (dQOfiog), either once through the 
Stadion (one hundred and twenty-five paces — six hun- 
dred Greek feet), or to the end and back again (diavXog 
introduced b. c. 724), or twice to the end and back 

' The town is Nemia, the adUectire Nem£an. — "iftftta, Nemiu ; Nc- 
pMxoi and N/^cf o(. Nemmu*^ and Nememus ; but Livy has Nemiu, orum. 
for the Nemean Games, according to Freand. 

* We find in the other Grecian states smaller games, called 'OX^ca 
and tlv^ia. There were also in particalar spots NifMa, and 'UOfuu, 
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{iifinniog Hqif/tog), or a longer bourse, the extent of 
whidh is variously given (HoXixoa), The race was per- 
formed either by runners in armour {bnXnobQoiAoi), or 
unarmed and naked (xpiXoi^ yvfivoi*), (2) Wrestling 
{ndXii, introduced b. c. 708). (3) Boxing (nvyfi^^^B. c. 
688), in which the hands were bound round with 
thongs (Ifjuirteg) loaded with lumps of lead (cestus). 
(4) Throwing the quoit (diaxog), a heavy plate of iron 
or stone. (5) Leaping (aX/io) with heavy weights of 
lead (ttUijgeg) in the hands. (6) Throwing the spear 
(oMmf). 369. A union of the boxing and wrestling 
matches was called nayxQanop (introduced b. c. 648). 
The ''five sames" (nivta&Xof^ added b. c. 708) com* 
prehended aXfjMf diaxog {dianofioXia), &k<op {&x6niop), 6q6- 
§Aog, ndXsi. Anciently there were two ages {aoudeg* and 
tipdQBg) for combatants in gymnastic games. The num- 
ber was afterwards increased to three. Horse-races, 
which were held in the inmdQo/jios, were either riding 
(on the Innog xiXt^g, introduced b. c. 648) or driving a 
pair (avptoQig) or four horses (ti&Qinnov), which was the 
most splendid of all the sports. The horses were 
either young (nmXoi) or "aged" (tiXeioi), An agfjia' 
^iXttop (added b. c. 680). was required to go twelve 
times round the course. 370. The honour of victory 
was conferred, not on the riders or charioteers, but on 
the proprietors of the horses or charioteers, who were 
sometimes absent, and even now and then females. 
The musical games consisted originally entirely of mu- 
sic, viz., playing on the Kt&aga and on the avXog — and 
singing to the Cithara (Hi&aQtpdia) and flute (avXtpdia). 
At a later period we find dramas introduced {aympeg 
JiowtnoHoi), as well as various exhibitions and recita- 
tions (ifndB^Bie). There were also exhibitions of pic- 
tures. The judges o( the musical contests were styled 
x^croi, those of the gymnastic and hippie sports, ^^a- 
pevtcU, 

' Latterly the Athletee at the Olympic games were all naked — a prac- 
tioe introdaced, aa far as related to the ipifios, as early as b. c. 720. 

* A^ftof and v^Xir, for boya seem to have been added in b. -c. 633— 
WrmtfXoy, in 638^r9y/<^, in B. c. 616. 

* The word d9ii»n is used to ezpreoB a racing chariot drawn by mules. 
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§7. Rewards of the Victors, 

371. The Olympic* and Nemean games were for 
the most part gymnastic and hippie, the Pythian and 
Isthmian comprised also musical contests. The Py- 
thian were orimnally citharoedic contests, but after- 
wards, when the management of them was in the 
hMids of the Amphictyons, gymnastic and hippie sports 
were added, and the musical exhibition increased by 
the addition of the iAXog and avli^pdiaj which however 
was afterwards discontinued. The solemnities con- 
nected with these sports, of which we know little ex- 
cept from the Olympic games, consisted principally of 
sacrifices, processions (nofificu) and similar religious 
ceremonies, in which ambassadors deputed by the 
states (femQsl) took part. The conquerors (le^o^ac, 
iXvfAniankatf irv^oMxm, &c. [i*]), were publicly pro- 
claimed, crowned with the chaplet of victory, and pre- 
sented to the people with palm-branches in their hands. 
872. The Olympic crown of victory was of wild 
olive (xoilrcv) fi^om the grove Altis, the Pythian of 
laurel, the Nemean of ivy, and the Isthmian of the 
leaves of the pine. Victory, at the Olvmpic games 
{OXvfiftta fnxttp) especially, was rewarded with distin- 
guished honours. Feasts were given to the conqueror, 
not only immediately after the victory, in Olympia, but 
also on his return to his native country (inmiua). The 
year was named after the victors, who were honoured 
with statues and laudatory hymns. The states in 
which they were born, and which shared their glory, 
granted them important distinctions and privileges for 
the remainder of their Uves, such as ir^oe^^ia, or the 
place of honour at the public games, and AtiXHa or 
immunity from public burdens. In Athens a part of 



* Nero was (he fint who eetabUahed an Agon in tragedy and citha- 
roBdic mnmc, bat we find at an earlier period conteata of Ceryoea and 
Salpists (vaXvKrrHf, later form of oaXwtyKr^). The recitatioDS which 
took place, were not a part of the solemnity ; hot poets, historians, and 
rhetoricians availed themselves of that opportunity to read their composi- 
iioDS hefiwe a large assembly. 
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their reward was entertainment in the Prytan€um. In 
Sparta they had the right of standing next to the king 
on the field of battle. 

§8. The Olympiads, and the computation of time 

founded on them. 

373. Each Grecian state had, generally speaking, 
its own mode of reckoning time, as well as its own 
weights, measures, and coinage. In public documents 
the year was in most cases named after one of the 
chief ofiicers of state ; e. g. at Athens after the first of 
the nine annual Archons (him who was especially 
designated 6 oQxmp) ; at Sparta, after the first of the 
yearly Ephors, and in the same manner elsewhere. 
As the beginning of the year was difiSsrent in different 
states, and the months, although all lufiar, were not 
only differently named, but varied also on account of a 
diversity in the mode of intercalation, a method was 
devised by the legislators for a general system of chro* 
nological reckoning by the adoption of the list of Olym- 
pic victors, whose names were inscribed on pillars with 
great accuracy under the inspection of the Hellanodlcse, 
and subsequently arranged in regular lists. 374. Even 
Thucydides (born b. c. 471), sometimes indicates the 
dates of events by referring to contemporary victors 
in the Fancration (not like later writers, in the Sta- 
dion) ; but Timaeus (born b. c. 356), whose works are 
lost, seems to have been the first who regularly em- 
ployed the Olympic list as a chronicle ; the oldest ex- 
tant historian, however, whose writings contain such 
an arrangement of events, is Poly bins (born b. c. 205). 
This mode of reckoning time was never used in com- 
mercial transactions or in the affairs of private life. 

§ 9. Mode of reducing the Olympic reckoning to that of 

the Christian era, 

875. The Olympic games were held every fifth 
year at the full moon nearest the summer solstice. 
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The beginning of the Olympic year may therefore be 
fixed on or about the first of July. In order to find the 
year of the Christian era which corresponds to a given 
Olympic year we must proceed thus : — 

876. A) For an event that happened between July 1 

and Dec. 31 (inclusive). 

a) Subtract one from the Olympiad. 

b) Multiply the remainder by four. 

c) Add to the product the year of the current 

Olympiad. 

d) (1) If the sum is kss than 776, subtract it from 

777. 
(2) If it is greater than 776, subtract 776 from it. 

Example. 

In what year b. c. did the battle of Platsea happen, 
which took place in the Attic month Boddromi6n, in 
the second year of the 75th Olympiad ? 

a) 75—1=74 
h) 74X4=296 

c) 296+2=298 

d) 777—298=479. 

Answer. The battle of PlatsBa happened 
479 B. c. 

877. B) For an event that happened between January 

1 and June 30 (inclusive). 

Take steps a) 6) c) cQ as in A ; but e) (1) subtract 
one from the remainder so found, if the sum in c is less 
than 776 ; (2) add one to it, if it is greater than 776 
(i. e. subtract one for a year b. c. : add one for a year 

A. D.). 

Example 1. 

The date of the building of Rome (according to 
the (Bra Varroniana) is 01. 6, 3, on the spring festival 
Parilia. In what year b. c. was Rome built? 

7» 
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a) 6 — 1=6 

b) 5X4=20 

c) 20+3=2» 

d) 777—23=764 

e) 764—1=758. 

Aniioer. The date of the building of Rome 
(according to the csra Varroniana) is the 
spring of B. c. 753. 

Example 2. 
Reduce 01. 224, 1, to the reckoning b. c. or a. d. 

a) 224—1=223 

b) 223X4=892 

c) 892+1=893 

d) 893 — ^776=117 (if the event happened between 

July 1 and December 31.) 

e) 117+1=118 (if the event happened between 

January 1 and July 30.) 



B. Oracles, especially the Oracle of 

Delphi. 

§ 10, Orachs in general — the Oracle of Dodona, 

378. It was an extremely ancient belief in Greece, 
that the gods, even after they had ceased to manifest 
themselves to men in a visible form, were still accus- 
tomed to reveal their will in various ways. The power 
of understanding such revelations generally resided in 
individuals, such as Calchas in the Iliad ; or in fami- 
lies — as the lamidae, Clytiadae, and Telliadse; or in 
particular places, which were supposed to be favoured 
by the immediate presence of the divinity. Thus at a 
very early period mention is made of an oracle at Do- 
dona (Jmdtonj) in Thesprotia, where a Pelasgian race, 
the IleXloi or perhaps 'EkXoi were settled. 379. The 
Pelasgic Zeus (of whom these Selli are termed the 
ministers, vaoip^iu. Homer II. xvi. 233), was believed 
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to make his revelations here by means of the nistling 
of a sacred oak {d^ inpixofiog, Od. xiv. 328; ^mo^ 
nahxm — Soph. Trach. 169), and by the rindng of a 
brazen caldron Qii^ng^ Jndmvaiop nthtBtop), The ora- 
cular response was interpreted by old women (fnludideg) 
or priests (wftovgoi). The reputation of this oracle 
declined at an early period, especially as that of Delphi 
became more renowned ; we hear, however, of priest- 
esses at Dodona long after its decline, 

( 11. The Oracle of Apollo al Delphi. 

880. The most renowned oracle of Greece, which 
was often consi|lted not only by the Grecian* but by 
foreign states, was the Delphic, which derives its name 
from the city of Delphi, anciently called /7v^oi (11. ii. 
519), in the district of Phocis, near Parnassus. Its 
origin is involved in fabulous obscurity. It owed its 
celebrity principally to the circumstance, that the Hel- 
lenes, particularly the Dorians, who in early times 
dwelt in its neighbourhood, and traced their origin 
frofm Apollo, afterwards spread themselves over the 
whole of Greece, and difiused a belief in the sanctity 
of their god and of his oracle. 381. It soon became 
the universal oracle of all Greece, acquired great 
wealth (II. ix. 404), partly through the offerings of 
those who consulted it (Croesus), partly from the time of 
spoils taken in war, and was placed under the protection 
of the Amphictyons.' According to a Grecian notion, 
which we first find mentioned m Pindar, the oracle 
of Delphi was the centre or nav^/of the earth (ofitpaUiJog 
ri/^ y^ff), a circumstance noticed also in the inscriptions 
on Delphic coins, 382. The highest degree of respect 
was paid to this oracle by the Dorians, especially the 
Spartans ; and as the most, important ancient institu- 
tions of Sparta, such as the divided sovereignty of the 
Heraclidse and the legislation of Lycurgus, were attri- 
buted to the counsel of Apollo, the Lai^semonians in 
after times never undertook any affair of importance 

' Hie poMefttoii of it belonged Co the free town of De^iht 
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without applying to the oracle, for which purpose there 
were magistrates, named Pythii, chosen by the Kings. 
But even at Athens and in other states the oracle had 
great influence on legislation and mor-als ; and on the 
preservation of civil order. Although it was of little 
avail in putting a stop to wars among the Greeks 
themselves, it contributed to raise their courage in the 
Persian wars, and we find from Herodotus, that in his 
days it was still regarded by the people with a full be* 
lief in its divine authority. 

§ 12. Decline of the Delphic Oracle, 

389. From the time of the Peloponnesian war, the 
oracle laboured under the suspicion of unduly favouring 
the Spartans ; and with the decay of ancient piety ana 
traditional belief in the existence of the gods, it sank 
more and more into disrepute, especially as its own 
character had declined, till it at last became a mere 
stipendiary of Philip of Macedon {Ilv&ia qnhnniCovisa), 
From that time not only its great estimation but its 
treasures gradually melted away. It was however 
consulted so late as the fourth century of the Christian' 
era by the Emperor Julian. 

( 13. Its arrangements, 

384. At a very early period there seems to have 
been a Temple at Delphi, which was burnt down in 
B. c* 548, and rebuilt on a larse and more magnificent 
scale. In the sanctuary of the Temple was a hole, 
over which there stood a tripod (tglnov^ XQ^^W^^) > ^^ 
this was an opening (pXfjioe), on which the priestess 
(Ilv^ia), after the performance * of some preparatory 
ceremonies, seated herself to receive the inspiration of 
the god. The response was given to the inquirer by 
a minister of the oracle (ngoqftitijg), generally in verse, 
but sometimes in prose. Its meaning was often ob- 
scure and ambiguous (^'^ttolkap loiictg). 385. At first 
the oracles were delivered only in one particular 
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month; but latterly, when the number of inquirers 
increased, apportion of every month was set apart for 
that purpose. The servants of the oracle were ; oaioi^ 
the sacrificing priests, chosen out of the five Delphic 
priestly families ; nQtnfijtaiy the ministers or interpreters 
of the oracle ; and an inferior order called the ^c^- 
mrai, who conducted strangers round the temple. 
There were also female attendants (nQoifaoloi yvpoMeg). 

§ 14. Other Oracles. 

886. There were several other oracles, such as the 
oracle of Apollo at Delos, at Fat&ra in Lycia, at Cla- 
res near Coldphon, at Didyme near Miletus (superin- 
tended by the Branchidse), at Abae in Phocis, the cave 
of Tropnonius near Lebad^a in Boeotia, the oracle of 
2^us at Olympia, the temple of Amphiaraus at Ordpus 
in Boeotia, and many others. The responses were 
received after a variety of preparatory ceremonies and 
in diflferent manners ; in some places the temple of 
Amphiaraus for instance, by lying down to sleep in 
the temple (epcoifii^ffc^). As foreigners sometimes con- 
sulted the oracles of Greece, so we find that the Greeks 
themselves had recourse to foreign oracles, for exam- 
ple, to that of Jupiter Ammon.* 
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A« League of the Amphictyons. 
§ 1. Amphictyoniis in general, 

387. A common worship and participation in the same 
religious ceremonies created at an early period a friendly 

* Other modes of obtaining counsel and information respecting future 
erents were through the written oracular sentences of the soothsayers or 
prophetic minstrels (x^fi^foXSyotf x^ncftutSoi), who most be distinguished 
from the priests of the oracles (irpoffirat, iwo^iirw), such as Bacis and 
Museus ; inspection of sacri6oes \UpoeKonta), the flight and song of birds, 
appearances in the heavens (Jiovir/ieia), such as lightning, and eclipses of 
the fan and mooD, dreams, otc 
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relation between neighbouring nations, even without re* 
ference to any affinity of race ; and on this were found- 
ed the leagues known as a/Mfixtvotiai (properly afiqtntti' 
ovim), or unionsi of neighbouring states who frequented 
the same sanctuary. Such leagues were not, like the 
Symmachi®, intended for mutual defence against ene- 
mies, nor did they, like the local unions, meet to dis- 
cuss the common interests of the people ; not unfre- 
quentiy, however, they inculcated the observance of 
such humane enactments as were founded on justice. 
We hear of several such Amphictyoni® ; but very 
litde is known respecting the history and origin of 
most of them. 

§ 2. The Amphictyonus at Thermopylas and De^hi, 
Their extent, object, and nistory, 

888. The most renowned among these leases was 
that which assembled fit Thermopylae, and at the Tem- 
ple of the Pvthian Apollo. By the extension of its 
original numbers this society obtained a great name 
throughout almost the whole of Greece (although it 
never assumed the character of a general Hellenic 
council), and acquired a certain degree of political 
importance, which it long retained. The origin of this 
league, which was styled pre-eminently ** the Amphic- 
tyonic," is lost in mythical obscurity. The ancients 
derived the name from Amphictyon, the son of Deuca- 
lion, brother of Hellen, who must undoubtedly be con- 
sidered merely as a mythical representative of the 
league. 389. The members of this league formed 
twelve clans,' all of which, in ancient times, resided in 
or near Thessaly, and down to the Macedonian period 
retained in name the same privileges, although, in 
fact, some of the members, as the Dorians, lonians, 
and Thessalians, entirely obscured or crushed their 
neighbours. The objects of the league were the pro- 

* ThesBaliaiu, BcBoUans, Dorians, lonians, PerrhaBbeanB, Magnenam^ 
Loerians, (Eteans, or (Eniana, Phthiotic Acfaeana, Maliana or Meliaaa^ 
Phociana, and Dolc^iana. 
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mulgation of certain precepts of civilization and hu* 
inanity, tor the guidance of the neighbouring people 
in their intercourse with one another, the protection 
of the temple at Delphi, and latterly (from b. c. 586) 
the superintendence of the Pythian games. It was not, 
however, intended either for defence against foreign 
enemies, or for interference in the internal affairs of 
the states of which it was composed ; consequently we 
find that the Amphictyonic council was inoperative in 
the Peloponnesian war and other quarrels of the Gre- 
cian states with one' another. 

§ 3. Same subject continued. 

890. On the other hand, its efficiency was shown 
in the so-called holy wars against violators of the Tem- 
ple (against Cirrha, between the years b. c. 600 and 
590; against Phocis, 355 — 346 j against Amphissa, 
340 — 339, and against the iEtoIians, 280). In these 
wars, however, the more powerful members of the con- 
federacy often employed it as an instrument for carry- 
ing out their own plans, as for instance, in the case of 
Philip of Macedon, who was admitted into the league 
in the room of the Dorians and Phocians, who never- 
theless were afterwards restored. The Amphictyonia 
still survived, even when Greece was subjected to the 
Romans, and continued to exist in the time of the em- 
perors, in a modified fonn given to it by Augustus. 

§ 4. Internal regulations of the Amphictyonic League. 

391. The sanctuaries of the Amphictyons were, 
the Temple of the Pythian Apollo at Delphi, and the 
Temple of the Amphictyonic Dem^ter at AnthSla near 
Thermopylae. Each year there were two Amphictyonic 
meetings at Delphi and Thermopylae alternately. The 
number of votes was twenty-four, two for each of the 
twelve clans ; but in what manner these were appor- 
tioned among the states which belonged to the more 
important tribes, such as the lonians and Dorians, is 
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not very clear. The deputies were styled UgofiVfjfjiovMg 
and fivXayoQai (probably there were a Hieromnemon 
and several Pylagorse for each state), whose duties and 
relation to each other are not very distinctly under- 
stood.* Besides the council there was also a general 
hifXtiaia, or meeting in which ^11 the citizens of the 
confederate states who happened to be present took a' 
part. 



B. Leagues between the Inhabitants of 

the same District. 

§ 5. Of stLch Leagues in general. 

392. Among the various small independent states 
belonging to the same district, we often hear of a sort 
of confederation originally established in honour of the 
common god of their race, but afterwards extending 
its operations to the discussion of their common inte- 
rests, the arrangement of disputes with one another, 
and the passing of resolutions respecting foreign wars. 
But even here the tendency of the Greeks to indepen- 
dence and self-reliance manifested itself in their want 
of unanimity, or in the endeavours of individual states 
to obtain the superiority over their confederates. We 
find, for example, such confederations among the Pho- 
cians and Thessalians, who, although divided into inde- 
pendent states with an aristocratic form of government, 
chose on certain occasions a commander-in-chief or dic- 
tator {rayog).* 393. Among the Arcadians, also, we find 
(b. c. 369) a confederation formed against Sparta, the 
members of which afterwards united in a league with 
the Achaeans, iEtolians, or Spartans. Among the 
Ionic and Doric states on the coast of Asia Minor, 
there existed a sort of league, which however was of a 

* The Hieromnemones formed a separate council {<rwUfiov\ 

* After the Pelopoanesian war we find tyrants, and (b- c. 376) Thes- 
saly united under the tyrant Jason of PhersB. Afterwards their country 
was Bulyect to the Macedoniaqa. 
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yery loose character, and did not last long. As long 
as the superiority of Athens and Lacedsemon was so 
decided, none of these unions had much political 
vreight ; but as those states gradually became weaker 
and weaker through internal decay and their contests 
with one another, we find some of the confederations 
assuming a greater degree pf importance. 

§ 6. League of the Bceotians, 

894. In Bceotia, which was divided into several 
independent states, there existed a confederation' {to 
xowop wp Boimtw) or religious union (nufjifiotoijta) at 
Coron^a. The presidents of the league, who were 
styled ^omtd^cUf held their office for a year, but might 
be continued' for a longer time, or re-elected. It was 
their duty to give notice of the four general meetings 
of the council. At the head of the confederation were 
the Thebans : the states composing it were originally 
oligarchical, but had latterly suffered grievously from 
intestine contentions' between oligarchical and demo- 
cratical parties, in which Athens and Sparta occasion- 
ally bore a part. 395. The Thebans, especially after 
the Persian war, treated the other states very arbitra- 
rily ;* and from the weakness of Athens and Sparta, 
even played for a short time an important part in the 
affairs of Greece, under Pelopidas (who restored the 
democratic constitution b. c. 379), and Epaminondas. 
But . after the death of these statesmen (Pelopidas f 
B. c. 364, Epaminondas f b. c. 362), they again re- 
lapsed into weakness, and were obliged to apply to 
Philip of Macedon for help against the Phocians. He 
however soon became their enemy, and after the battle 
of Chaeron€a (b. c. 338), deprived them for ever of 

* Previously to the Persian war, the Platsnns had formed an alliance 
with Athens, and this league continued until the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnenan war, in which Plati^a was destroyed by the Thebans, and sub- 
sequently restored after the peace of Antalcidas (b. c. 387). 

< At the peace of Antalcidas (b. c. 387) Thebes was compelled lo 
renounce ber authority over the other states, but this humiliation did not 
last long ; for after the year 379 she regained her ascendency. 
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their power. The league, nevertheless, continued to 
exist for many years. 

§ 7. The AcluBan League. 

396. The twelve cities of the Achaeans, which on 
account of their situation remained for a long time 
unaffected by the political convulsions of Greece, had 
formed from the oldest times a quiet and uniform 
league, which lasted until the Macedonian period, 
when it was dissolved. During, however, the disputes 
of the Macedonians with each other, it was revived by 
some of the cities (about b. c. 260) ; many others after* 
wards joining them for the sake of mutual protection 
and resistance to tyrants, especially to the domination 
of the Macedonians. Under Aratus (f b'. c. 213), and 
particularly under Philopcemen (f b. c. 183), this league 
became for a short time extremely powerful ; but even- 
tually suffered severely from disputes among its mem- 
bers, and weakened itself in struggles with the iEtoli- 
ans and Spartans. 397. Thus the way was prepared, 
first for trie Macedonians, and afterwards for the 
Romans, the latter of whom were for a long time on 
friendly terms with the Achaeans, but afterwards 
treated them haughtily ; and after their victory over 
Perseus, sent more than one thousand of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the league to Rome, where they 
remained from b. c. 167 to 150. A fresh war with 
the Romans ended after the taking of Corinth (b. c. 
146) in the entire subjugation of Achaea, which be- 
came a Roman province. 

§ 8. Constitution of the Acheean League.- 

398. Twice in the year the citizens of the allied 
states held their ordinary meetings for the discussion 
of important matters affecting the leacue, such as the 
voting of war, peace, or alliances, the admission of new 
members, the settlement of disputes with one another, 
and the adoption of new laws for the regulation of the 
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union. These meetings were generally held in the 
grove of Zeus Homagyrios, Arnarion near CEgion. 
Their principal officers were, a aiQattffog,' an tnnaQroef 
and a ^^ofi^arev^*, who continued a year in office. We 
read also of ten dafuov^oi. Each city was indepen- 
dent, and enjoyed equal rights with the rest; the 
maintenance of their democratic constitution was, 
however, as invariably their object, as the establish- 
ment of a tyranny was that of the Macedonians. 

§ 9. The JEtolian League. 

899. In ^tolia, which on account of its situation 
continued to be independent, there existed a provincial 
confederation, of which express mention is first made 
during the wars of Greece under the successors of 
Alexander, when the rough and warlike iEtolians 
appeared on the stage as the most dangerous enemies 
of the Macedonians, and drew several other states into 
the league. At a later period they formed an alliance 
with the Romans against Philip of Macedon, the son 
of Demetrius ; but the favour shown by Rome to the 
Acheeans excited the jealousy of the iEtolians, and led 
them to call in Antiochus of Syria, whose defeat {b, c. 
189) placed them under the Roman yoke. The ^to- 
lian league nevertheless continued to subsist for many 
years longer. 

$ 10. Constitution of the Italian League, 

400. All the allied states were independent and 
equal; but questions relating to war, peace, and the 
affairs of the league were decided at a general meet- 
ing. These meetings were either the greater, held 
every year near the Temple of Apollo at Thermos, or 
the lesser which sat permanently and was composed 
of individual delegates {anonXtitoi), The highest officer 
of the league was a Strat^gos. We find mention 
also made of a Hipparch and a Grammateus. The con- 
stitution in all essential particulars was democratical. 

* Afterwanis two StimtegL 
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C. Symmachia and Hegemonia. 

§ 1. History of the Hegemonia,' — Sparta. 

401. In addition to the local confederations just 
described, we find league between several districts 
and states for the purpose of mutual defence (aviifiaxia), 
in which one leading state exercised a legal recognized 
supremacy (fffSfAona). Thus most of the Jreloponnesian 
states (with the exception of Argos and some of the 
smaller districts) formed, long before the Persian war, a 
confederation for mutual counsel respecting their com- 
mon interests and for the decision of questions relating 
to peace and war. At the head of this league was 
Sparta, which conducted the war, appointed com- 
manders, and settled the contingents of troops and 
money. In the war against Xerxes a confederation 
was lormed between most of the Grecian states, of 
which Sparta, with consent of the Peloponnesians, 
assumed the command. The place of meeting for the 
deputies at the beginning of the Persian war was the 
Isthmus. After the battle of Mycale the colonies of 
Asia Minor were also comprised in this league. 

$ 2. Sparta and Athens, 

402. Sparta was, however, soon compelled to cede 
the Hegemonia by sea (b. c. 477) to Athens, whose 
naval force was more considerable, and whc had more- 
over a powerful support in her Asiatic colonies ; and 
at a later period Athens created also a Hegemonia in 
opposition to that of Sparta, so that whilst the latter 
still remained at the head of the Peleponnesian league, 
Athens by degrees drew to her side a union of the 
lonians in the islands, the colonies on the coasts of 
Asia Minor, Thrace, and Macedonia, and some of the 
Grecian states. But she exercised her power very 
capriciously, and at last went so far as to treat the 
allies as her vassals ^v^i/xooi), instead of free and inde- 
pendent states (avroi'o/ioi). 408. At first they were 
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merely required to furnish ships and a moderate ccm- 
tingent in money ((poQot, originally fixed by Aristides at 
460 talents), which was kept at Delos under the super- 
intendence of Attic officers {iXXtivojaiu(u) ; but when 
the allies themselves inadvertently proposed that in- 
stead of doing military service they should pay a sum 
of money, the power of Athens was greatly increased, 
and she compelled them for the most part to pay tribute 
(tpoQov ifftortXui;) at her own discretion. The treasury 
was removed from Delos to Athens b. c. 461. Under 
Pericles and Alcibiades the tribute was increased ; and 
Athens interfered in various ways in the government 
of the allied states, requiring them to adopt democratic 
forms, and even claiming jurisdiction in affairs of im- 
portance, and sending her emissaries to watch their 
proceedings. 

§3. Sparta, Athens, Thebes, Macedonia, 

404. The discontent caused by these usurpations 
led the other states to attach themselves to Sparta, and 
hence arose the Peloponnesian war (b. c. 431—404) ; 
but when Sparta herself after her victory also abused 
her hegemonic authority, and endeavoured every where 
to introduce the hated oligarchical form of government, 
then Athens by degrees again raised herself to power, 
especially after Conon's victory off Cnidus (b. c. 394) : 
and even the peace of Antalcidas (b. c. 367), in which 
the Persian king himself acted as umpire, and pro- 
nounced all the states in Greece and the islands free 
and independent, effected no essential change in her 
power, which especially increased after the year. b. c. 
371. 405. The justness and mildness, however, which 
Athens had exercised at the beginning for the sake of 
consolidating her newly regained power, did not last 
long, and her Hegemonia was for the most part lost 
through fresh abuses (the war of the confederate states 
B. c. 357 — 355). The feebleness of Athens and Sparta 
placed Thebes for a short time (b. c. 371 Leuctra — b. 
c. 362 Mantinda) in a position to claim hegemonical 
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authority. Philip of Macedon availed himself of these 
disputes and the depline of the states, and after the 
victory of Chseronda assumed the Hegemonia, which 
soon became a Macedonian tyranny, and was feebly 
resisted by the Greeks, until the power of Rome at last 
swsdlowed up both the contending parties. 



Colonial Relations. 

§ 1. History of Colonization, 

406. The establishment of Grecian colonies (iftot 
aiou) may be traced back to the expedition of the Hera- 
clldse and its concomitant events. Penthllus, the son 
of Orestes, is said to have led colonies from Boeotia to 
Lesbos, Tenedos, and some of the smaller islands 
(iEolian, Achaean) on the coasts of Mysia. South of 
these, on the coast of Lydia, in northern Caria and 
some islands of the i^ean sea, settlements were 
founded by the lonians, who had taken refuge in At- 
tica, after they were driven from the north coast of 
Peloponnesus by the Achaeans, and thence had gone 
out under the sons of Cadmus to seek new abodes. 
407. In conjunction with people from various other 
tribes they colonized a great part of the Cyclades, and 
founded on the coasts of Asia Minor and the neigh- 
bouring islands independent states, which, although 
loosely connected by a sort of league (Flanmrta), were 
often involved in hostilities with each other, but raised 
themselves by their skill and commercial industry to an 
important position. From all of them, especially from 
Miletus, were sent out a crowd of minor colonies, 
especially around the coasts of the Pontus EuxUus 
and the Propontis. Lastly followed colonies of the 
Dorians from Meg&ra and Argdlis, which settled them- 
selves further south on the coasts of Caria and the 
neishbourioff islands, where they also established a sort 
of league (the Temple of the Triopian Apollo). 
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§ 2. Same subject continued, 

408. Magna Grsecia was also colonized at an early 
period by Greek (especially by Acheean and Dorian) 
settlers. From EulxBa, especially Chalcis, were sent 
several Ionian colonies to the coasts of Italy (of these 
the most ancient was CumcB)^ and to Sicily, and also 
to the coasts of Thrace and Macedonia (Chalcidlce). 
We find Doric settlements in Sicily ; as Syracuse (a 
Corinthian colony founded probably b. g. 734), Grela 

Sbout B. c. 689), and Agrigentum > on the shores ol 
e Ionian sea, as Corcyra (a Corinthian^colony) ; and 
on the coast of Thrace, as Byzantium (a Megarian 
one). We find also the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
from the mouth of the Rhone (Massilia, founded by 
Phoceeans. from the coast of Asia Minor about b. g. 
600), to the extremity of the Euxine, not only on the 
European and Asiatic, but also on the African side 
(Cyrdne, founded by Dorians from Thera b. c. 631, ac- 
cording to Eusebius), occupied by Grecian colonies, 
which settled on advantageous' spots, and speedily rose 
into importance, diffusing every where the Greek lan- 
guage aiid Greek civilization. 

§ 8. Causes of Colonization. 

409. The establishment of most of the Grecian 
colonies was the eflfect of those movements, which 
were consequent on the great immigration of the Do- 
rians, or, in some instances, the result of later wars. 
Colonization in the Grecian states was a government 
measure adopted for the purpose of establishing advan- 
tageous emporia for trade, or in order to get rid of the 
superfluous population ^especially in oligarchical states) 
as an outlet for political discontent. 

§4. Mode of sending out Colonies, — Their relation to 

the Mother Country, 

410. The colonies which owed their establishment 
to a decree of the government at home, were sent out 
afler the oracle had been duly consulted. At the head 
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y 
of the expedition was placed one or more chosen oIxm- 

taL Generally the colonists took with them fire kindled 
in the Prytafidum of the mother ^tate, and in most in- 
stances closely copied her religious institutions. At 
certain periods religious embassies (^eoo^mi) were sent 
to the great festivals of the mother country. A par- 
ticular cultus was frequently introduced for the Oikis- 
tad. The colonies bore the same emblems on their 
coins, and showed especial honour and respect to the 
representatives of the mother state at their own public 
solemnities. One instance of this filial regard for the 
country from which they derived their common origin, 
may be found in the practice peculiar to the otherwise 
independent Grecian colonies, of assisting, or at least 
of not waging war against each other. 

§ 6. Political Constitution of the Colonies. 

411. The laws and constitution of the colonies 
were generally a copy of those at home, but in a politi- 
cal as well as a scientific view, alterations were often 
made in the colonies, which sometimes re-acted on the 
mother country. The establishment of most of the 
colonies happened durinc the period of the aristocracy, 
and aristocratic institutions were in consequence the 
most ancient, generally speaking ; but their rapid rise, 
their trade and civilization, soon awakened the spirit 
of republicanism. 412. Here also we find various 
political* struggles, a violent democracy with its usual 
result, the tyranny of an individual; and in some 
places the form of a timocracy, as for instance the 
government of the thousand richest men amons the 
citizens in some of the Italian colonies. Political dis- 

fmtes often occasioned the passing of wholesome laws, 
ike those of Zaleucus among the Epizephyrian Locri, 
or of Charondas in Catana, about the middle of the 
seventh century. In one portion of Magna Graecia 
the doctrines oi Pythagoras (who arrived in Italy b. c. 
530 ?, and died in 500) occasioned political revolutions, 
aristocratical forms being introduced, which were sup* 
pressed by the people vrithin a few years (b. c. 504). 
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§ 6. Appendix concerning the CkruchitB. 

413. We must distin^ish between cdonization 
and the xl^govxie^^ or partition by lot, of a country ob- 
tained by conquest or otherwise among certain citi- 
zens ; the new settlers having their own magistrates, 
but retaining all their rights as citizens, and teing still 
subject to the laws of their country. The conquered 
inhabitants, if not expelled, were either admitted to the 
enjoyment of political rights, or reduced to the condi- 
tion of slaves, a mode of proceeding which was also 
very common in countries colonized by the Greeks. 

* This SfMein was most preTalent at Atheni. 
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QUESTIONS 



OX THB 



GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES 



1. Who m our principal aathority fcr the Heroic Age 1 Mentioii the 
hittorumMf geagraphert, and oroi^rty from whom we derive oonsideiaUe 
knowledge of Cricdan Anciipiity 7 On what mbjecCB do Plato and Aria- 
toUe giire na mnch inlbnnation 7 Mention some poeta, gnnunariau* 
oompileia» and lezieognphen^ who anpply much detached inibnnation. 
What other aooicea of oar knowledge can yoa mention 7 

3. Explain the diflerenee between the ancient and the more modem 
name of HtUmM (a and note). What were the three dirinone of H9IU9 
in thB general aoeeptation of the term 7 3. Divide continental (or nirlA* 
ern) Greece into two portions. What connects northern Greece with the 
Peloponneeas 7 4. Name (1) the districts of Peloponnesus $ (3) the more 
remarkable islands. Give the meaning and derivation of (^eUuks, 
Sp9raie»} 

€. What is the geographical character of Greece 7 What are its 
natorel capabiUtiea 7 To what pnrsoits was the attention of the Greeka 
diiected from veiy early times 7 To what pomaits, mode of life, or the 
like, was the ntoation of Greece vnfevomrable f 

7. What race is said to have peopled Greece and die neighboaring 
comitries in the eailiest times 7 From what comitry did this tribe proba- 
bly emisrate, and to what races does it appear to have been allied 7 Of 
what omer tribes do we read I What mention is made of the HeUenu 
in Homer 7 What tribe at last spread its influence and name over tiie 
whole of Greece 7 What are die namea for Greeks in Homer 7 ^note 4.) 

8. Name the four principal Grecian tribes, and their traditional origin. 

9. What foreign immtgratiofie are mentioned, and what historical ciedit 
do they deserve 7 Who are said reflectively to have settled in Attica, 
BcBotia, Argotis, and other parte of the Peloponnesus 7 From whom did 
the Cfreeke learn the art ai writing 7 

10. What is the nsoal date of the Trogan war7 From what event 
may we date ihe aapremacy of the ITelleiite tribe 7 11. What tribe ob- 
tained the greater part of Peloponneeas 7 Who were the iMeviooa poa> 



■ Cycbides8seitt«ter-Ml«uit (cteX«c dreU) : SprndeBwrneeiMered i 
etnie {vnpdtt ecattend : mraffw). 
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BBBBon, and what bectme of them 7 Describe the nngntiona of tfie 
lonians. 13. Describe the poflsesBions after the age of migrations of the 
JEoliant, lonians, Dorians. Where were pre-HeUenie tribes still foand ? 
Who then dwelt in Theasaly ? What were the two tribes that possessed 
the most distinctly marked femily character 7 

13. Give the character of the Grecian states as gathered from Homer. 
Explain the ssmonjrmicak identity of state and citf in Greeian history. 
14. When did the constitutions of the states become republican? Whai 
exception was there 7 What causes favoured the establishment of repub- 
lics (or democracies) 7 

15. What body paved the way for the overthrow of the monarchies 7 
Explain the terms by which the aristocracy were designated with refer- 
ence (1) to birth; (3) to the possession of freehold property ; (3) to the 
possession of a horse or perfom^nce of knightly service ; (4) to VDeaUh ; 
(5) to supposed merit. 16. On what other circumstance was the dis- 
tinction between an aristoeraey and a pUbs founded 7 Mention some 
race who had been enslaved alter the conquest of their cities. 

17. Into what did the aristocracies often degenerate 7 What politi- 
cal struggle ensued 7 What was the term for the people (pUbs) as op- 
posed to an aristoeracf? 18. What privileges were in many states 
wrested from the aristocracy 7 By whom and when were constitutions 
founded in the course of these struggles, at MityUne, SSjparia, Athene, 
Catana, amongst the JBpizephyrian Locri, dec. 19. What was a rvpawit 7 
Give an instance of a rvpavvlt. What was the age of ' tyrannies' in 
Greece 7 Were they necessarily un&vourable to the Jq/i«f 7 

30. Mention other causes (cf. 13) that htvoxmd the growth of democ- 
racies. Who sometimes become leaders of the popular party 7 What 
was the ' political efiect of the Persian war 7 What sides were usually 
taken by the arietocratic ond democratic ^r^ea respectively, in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war 7 Give the date of that war. Ui. What party was vic- 
torious at the end of the Peloponnesian war 7 What were the conse- 
quences of this 8QeoeSB7 What arose in other places 7 S3. By what 
was the way paved for the sovereignty of Philip of Maoedon 7 Mention 
some flashes of the old Grecian spirit that appeared in the evU days of 
Greece., 

33. What event gave the lost blow to Grecian freedom? When? 
Under what name was Greece finally incorporated, as a province, into the 
Roman empire 7 What states were recognized by the Romans as liberes 
eivitates ? Who and with what efl^ proclaimed the independence of 
Greece? 

34. What were the two eswntial parts of every Grecian constitution ? 

35. What distinction prevailed, with reference to these parts, between the 
aristocratic and the democratic states? Explain SoKipiaata and c^(M>vi|. 

36. How was the judicial power usually divided 7 

37. Which Greek tribe developed its powere the most rapidly 7 In 
which Greek tribe had democracy the most rapid growth 7 Which was 
the most important Ionic state? Explain the progress and efiects of 
democracy at Athens. 38. Which was the most important Doric state ? 
Explain the distinction between Spartans and Periesci. What principle 
was carried out to its fullest extent at Sparta ? with what effect? Men- 
tion the first and the final effects of the Spartan constitution. 

39. What was often the only principle by which the more powerfbi 
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Greeiaii ftates were ckeckedl What hendt of union exiflted between 
tbe Oieeian etatee? When did the GreekB altoaft become eonaeioiu 
of their nationality? 30. What rtUgumo or qnaM^€Hgion9 institn- 
tiona awieced in keeping np a national feeling 1 Mention the principal 
Grecian Oracles. 

31 . By what principle were particular atatn aonietimes nnited 1 What 
leagoes obtained importance in later times 7 

33. Mention a remarkable distinction between Grecian and Roman 
colonies. 

34. Kxplain the term Heroic age. What is the date of the expedi- 
tion (or return) of the Heraelidet ? Of what race were they 7 Mention 
some of the principal Heroee beibre the Trojan war. 35. What is the 
nsoal date of the Trojan war 1 

36. Who pat down piracy? What heroes r epres s ed robbery and 
other TiolenceT Mention some truces of a milder spirit that appear 
amongK the general radeness and coarseness of the heroic age. 38. 
What fzamples of friendekip belong to this age? what examples of 
kindly intercovise with dependents? Who was the protector of the 
stranger? What connexions hetween ancestors were hereditary? 39. 
Mention i custom that showed respect for the stranger ae euch. 40. By 
what efiikeie was the respect ibr minstrels manifested ? 

41. What instance can you mention of respect for the jura gentium T 
49. What was the general form of goyemroent in the heroic age ? 

43. How was the kingly office regarded 7 To whom was the an- 
thority of Kings traced 7 What are frequent epidieto of kinere in Homer ? 
Gvre instances in which the rights of kings were violatea. 44. What 
traces do we find in Homer of non-monarekical goyernments? Was the 
soocession hereditary 7 Could females succeed 7 What epithets refer to 
Hoe Judicial authority of kings? What prieetkf office might the kings 
perform? 45. What were the roya2 insignia? what the priyilegesof 
Kings? ESxplain v^fSccr, ri^4, y^r» iapa^ Jwrii^ac, Oifuvrts.* 

46. By what terms were the ariHoerac9 distinguished 7 What term 
referred to their advieing the king? Eljqilain oIvh ftfo^fi.* Mention 
some princes who had couneiU, 

47. Who composed the general Assembly of the people (ayo^)T 
Was it ever safe to resist the open exprenion of public opinion 7 Were 
the Anemblies convened at definite perio^Js? Is any expression of dis- 
sent mentioned 7 Might any individual come forward on his own au- 
thority 7 48. Who on one occasion dared to express his opinion unre- 
servedly 7 how did his attempt succeed 7 What names of daeeee occur T 

49. What expression never occurs in Homer? Account fer this. 
Under whose especial protccti<m was the administration of justice 7 Did 
the governments seem to concern themselves much about private dis- 
putes ? What were the most common cases that came before the kings 7 
What was the usual proceeding in cases of murder 7 

50. What was the character of the Homeric gods? 51. Explain 

c^X*** (^wA4f %trai: dpSo$at, tvxtvOat ; x'^P'* dW^^cr, d^yfcy; y»«vd((«- 

■ . ' . . — ' 

' Oiiuvrstt eueUnnarif dues to the king (Xtwa^ tsXsU Bliuoraf): bat 
also ordinaneee, decrees (of the gods), statutes, laws, institutions 

' A larger portion of wine by which honoured guests were 
gnisbed at the king's table. 
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ifuH^fiilf r<Xci0ft f^M raftvttw, (SfS^, dyaXitara, 06ta, irirrXof. 52. By wluit 
were pnyen, Ubadoiuiy and nerificec also aooompanied 7 

53. Explain vq^, i6fiof, rifOff, 0u^6t. Where do we hear of an 
HBtopI where of the image of a deity? Who reformed pablic wonihipt 
Were there appointed priesieT 54. Explain fiipruf, Btairp&mt, Hpar^, 
t^ftartif oib>p096Xot, oiWcvraf, is^t^t 6pvit ;' AvtiponiXot. Do we find traces 
of aaoerdotal fiimihea? Was the priestly office hereditary 1 Of what 
mraeUt do we read ? 

55. What were the weapons of the old tioKS 7 What heroes wielded 
sill is 7 56. What were the oflenave arms of the heroic age 7 Give the 
terms for bows and arrows, quivers, spear, sword, scabbard, slings, battle- 
axes. Explain /icXfa, and nipiaxot or vavfw^. 57. What were the de- 
fenriye arms 7 Explain \^iot> ^of, cararrv^, 0u^* y<aXo». Give the 
spithels of the creti. Explain 'A v«(e2 x^^'^X^'^^^' ^^7 ^^' AJ^» 
the son OOeos, Xiratft^irn 58. Explain {uvr^ ; was it tvnanpnous with 
{eS/ia and M'3fa? Explain cvir/irdcf, rixt^ J«ir£c, tffi^oMc, ayr»^, givontp 
rtXuft^, WJiat were tighter shields called 7 What metal was nssally 
employed? What other metals were osed7 What was the csmpleto 
•quipment of a warrior termed 7 

59. How was the fote of a battle mostly decided? Who are oeis^ 
brated for their acquaintance with discipUne 7 With what is the quiet 
and steady march of the Acheans contrasted 7 60. How did the hiroew 
generally fight? Explain Sp^a, Sxw : iifp^» ii^^Yft fmi, M^ifof*; : ^pSo- 
Xt^ vtfOi&AnK. Explain nAI/ioi* ylfbfai. Explain ^«i^ AyaBit^ w^XUt^ 
n(o(, mNTciral fSikayyts, vrix^i^ *^)^(»^ ^^ fvofM. 61. How were die qwils 
divided? What became of those who had fallen? Explain tvfa 
^T^frm.* What if a dead body remained in the power of the enemy T 
Were prisoners ever nnsomed 7 

63. Were sieges conducted on scientific principles ? Was Trey forti- 
fied 7 How did Uie Greeks protect their camp 7 Explain r«r;^o(, f^pyot, 
g^9M, IwaX^sts, rii^poi, n&kowt^. Of what kind wM the Greek camp? 
68. Had they any settled plan for sending out scouts 7 

64. What naval expedition do we read of before the Trojan war 7 
|i^*p»*w» the fi^wing epithets of ships: v^t% livai^ itvn>»ot, dft^UXXwomt, 
yXaftfot, Kopw»li€tt vayrovtfpvi, mMor&trpia^if fiiXrovifjyoc* What became of 
the floipB during the «ege? How many 'men did each ship contain? 
What was for a long period ^he usual vessel of war 7 (note 6.) When 
were triremes fiist b^It? (note 6 ) 65. Give the tenns for the keel, the 

* To embrace the kneee, i. e. fitUing at the feet as a suppliant. 

* 'Unmised libatione;' the wine used in compact* being unmixed 
with isafer. 

* A bird appearing on the right hand, which was considered a fo- 
Tonrable emoi. 

^ A body of troops arranged in a solid square. 
' $MT6ttu bloody : fifirot, blood, gore. 

* *Ertf«(, i (eqoalis),>loa<tfi^-evenZf ; iftdUXivvot {kXlccu, volvo), tsi- 
peUed omo^dt onboth sideg; double-oarea ; yXo^vp^, excsoafeil, AoZ- 
Istp; KOfciirff. curved, beaked; inyT996pot, eea-fanngs eea^travert' 
Kpop&K^vpos^ iark-prowedt hlack^beaked ; piXrvvi^^of, Aevtng* their 
pmntcd ufiik vermilion. 
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rndder, the deck, the thwarts or rowen^ benches, the oar, the prow, the 
•tern, the mast, the stays, the sail ; the various terms for ropes. Does 
Homer describe any sea-fight t Explain iwri vd^/iaya, fopridts t^Tat. 

6&. What was the most universal source of wealth in the heroic age 1 
What are rich men called? What was also an important pursuit? 
What animals were used for plov^Jdng ? What other pursuits do we 
read of? 67. How do we see the wives and daughters of kings engaged 1 
Give instances. Who performed the harder labour? Ezpbin the Ho- 
meric use of dp6pdiroiov and 9efMirair (note 7). Does Homer ever use io9>iot 
or MXq ? (note 7.) Explain Biirtf, ra/ii^. €8. What were the amuse- 
ments of the heroic age ? What sports were practised at the funeral of 
Patrochis? 

69. Were the Greeks early acquainted with many of the useful and 
elegant arts? Explain in/itotpySf. 70. What arts are mentioned in Ho- 
mer? Explain ydXvtff, oliripos^ j(pvc6t, Bpyvpot, KoatrlrtpoSt 9X«rrpof OT 

HXtKTpov. 71. With whom was trade carried on at an early period? 
What weigkU are mentioned ? fa coined money mentioned ? What 
wa9 the measure of value? Explain UmH/iflotos, imndfiotot. Who traded 
with the Greeks during the siege of IVoy ? 

72. What was the life of the Grecian women in the Heroic age ? 
Mention some patterns of virtuous wivet. What was the lawful wife 
called? What were the children bom in wedlock termed? 73. How 
was marriage contracted ? In what did the form consist ? Did parents 
ever present gifts to their daughter ? Were children considered a bless- 
ing? What may we learn from the stories o£ Meleager and CE^ipus? 
Explain ^^npoivraf. 74. In what did Peleus cause Achilles to be instructed ? 
By whom ? 

75. Describe the food of the Homeric age. Explain inpov (dt^) in the 
Homeric : at a later age. With what did the Homeric feasts usually 
conclude ? What was the usual drink ? Explain irvccwy. What were 
their usual meals? 76. What was given, to the guests before eating? 
What distinction did the most honoured guest receive ? Who distributed 
the wine? Explain ihrai, «^eXXov, Unas d/i^idiffcXXov, AAciMv, (Tici^, 
Kta960to^. What musical instruments do we meet with? (note 5.) 

77. Describe the usual clothing of the men ? Explain the epithets, 
Xoftwfdtf I9vvirr«f, ffiyaX^cif, virytfrcot.' What did they wear when they 
went out? Explain the epithets of the cloak, dvtfteeKtirfiff dkt(&ptfufs, ovXir, 
^ipu&tvca, itwXiit ixrait^.* How Was the hair worn? Explain Kaptixofto' 
iitn-if *Axmo(. Explain the epithets ifttX&irafAos, ^ap96(. How were their 
feet protected ? 78. What did the women wear? How were their 
clothes bound together and feslened ? What were their head-dresses? 

Explain hftara, rpfyXifva, ii»p6t»ra,* Spu-n^ t\tKSf. 

79. What were the residences of men of rank called? Has this 



' Aa/nr^, thining, hright; ^wpnToSfWeU-spun or heauHfuUf woven; 
«tyaXfc(( (related to ffi'aXof ; pinguia, then tdiidua), bright, hence mag- 
fii/Scenf, &4i. ; vnyArsat, netolf wrought (yfoc, ytSdi). 

' 'Anc^officcaif and dXt(i¥efios, guarding t^ the wind; cOir, shaggf, 
tsoetijr; ^tpixSiava^ purple ; itnXn^ double ; Ura6*ii^ wide^ an^le. 

' TpiyXirMfl, having three eyee or openingo ; al. having three etare, 
" triple-gemmed;* Cowper ; ^op^vra, earefuUf wrought. 
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word any othermeaniQg ? Give a general notion of the hoows of per- 
■ona of rank. Bxplain roix^tt iftof, iptctow, ir^Xai, 6€pat 6iKX(6sf, aiX#, 
ai9o9ca, irp&doito(. What wa9 the front room calledl 80. What were the 
aide apartmenta called 1 Where did Penelope live in the palace of Uly»« 
aeal Whose bonaea are spoken of as large and handaome 1 

81. Give the Greek for raiwed teaU, fooUtool, aukiona, ttaU or 
henehea, ekairs, MIm, bed», bed'Covers, aheett. What were often giren 
aa rewards for victoxy, or presents 7 Were baths used 7 EaLpiain d^dfiiydtf . 

SPARTA. 

83. Give the general character of Laconia. How ia it divided from 
north to sooth 1 Explain xotXn AoKtiatftw, What stream waters the 
▼alley of Laconia ? Where do the eastern and western mountain chains 
terminate 1 Are there any valieya in Laconia beaidea that of the 
EnrOtas? 

83. What was the capital 7 How situated 7 Mention some of the 
pabUc boildings of Sparta. What were the principal open placea 7 What 
wna the largest templet 84. How was Laoediemon divided? What 
Ijacedemoniah ^at are known to ns 7 

85. Who were the most ancient inhabitanta of Laconia 7 At the pe^ 
riod of the Trojan war» who are mentioned as the most powerfol people 7 
What family ^s then the most powerful 7 Did any or all of Measenia 
belong to the AtridaB 7 86. Who invaded the Peloponneaoa after the 
Trojan war 7 How long after 7 Who assisted these invaders 7 87. How 
was the empire of the Atridas divided among the Heradeid leaders 7 
What was their success 7 Explain Perimei and HeUites. 

88. What is the amou];it of our knowledge about the Lacedaemonian 
eonunonwealth during the times immediately after the Doric immigra- 
tion7 When d!d Lycurgus re-eatablish order 7 Waa his constitution 
entirely new 7 What, was the main principle of the constitution of Ly* 
cnrgus 7 What influence was to be carefully excluded 7 

89. How was the warlike spirit, developed by this constitutioni first 
displayed 7 How &r did the Spartana gradually extend their influence 7 
To what political principle or party did they always atford protection 7 
Explain Hegemony. 90. How far did the Spartan Hegemony extend 
itself afier the Persian war 7 Who was its powerftil opponent 7 When 
did Sparta defeat Athens 7 Did siie retain the fruits of her victory 7 
What enabled Athena and Thebes again to oppose her with saooess 7 

91. What important alteration was made in the constUntion of Ly- 
curgus? .^Vhen7 What magistrates became more poweiftil at Sparta 
than the kings themselves? Explain the weakness of the constitution of 
Lycurgus. 93. What followed the national increase of power and 
wealth 7 How did it happen that the constitution degenerated into an 
oppressive oligarchy? 

93. Who attempted to restore the ancient order of things 7- What 
means did he adopt? and with what socceas? What measures did 
Cleomdnes HL carry? Who eventually overthrew his projects? Who 
at length interfered, and made themselves masters of the Peloponneaos? 
How waa Sparta treated by the conquerora? How long did the inatim- 
tions of Lycurgus retain aome portion of their form 7 

94. How were the inhabitants of lisoonia divided 7 How were the 
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Jtw inhabitBiits of iiaconia divided \ Who were the sole pooenon of 
ftill political rights? Explain the term ^^vtoi. 95. Name the Spartan 
tribes. What does the division of the Spartans into three tribes probablf 
indicate 1 ^ How were the three principal tribes divided 1 When did ad- 
miasion to the rights of Spartan citizenship become comparatively com- 
mon t What class increased regolarly from the time of the Peioponne- 
sianwar? 

96. Eimlain PerioBci (iRy>(oiroi). What was for the most part their 
origin? Explain their political condition. With what body of which we 
read in Roman History would yon compare them ? After the conquest 
of Messenia how many cities were inhabited by the Periceci ? In what 
oecapations did they employ themselves ? 97. Who were the MothAces ? 
Distinguish ^tStuca from ft^toves. Were the Mothaeee considered as 
citisens ? Who were called Nothi ? How might these become citizem t 
98. Who were the Neodam6des t Of what class did the annies of Sparta 
consist in a great measure in later times ? 

99. Who were the Spartan bondsmen ? If a Helot belonged to an 
allotment, bow was the owner's right over him limited ? 100. What was 
their number in the prosperous days of the commonwealth? What 
were their occupations in time of peace ? in war ? In later times how 
were they especially employed ? 

101 . What was the general condition of the Helots ? Explain ttpvwnt: ■ 
102. What was probably the object of this practice, at its original insti- 
tution ? When was a large body of Helots made away with ? how 
many were so removed ? Were Helots ever emancipated ? 

103. Was there originally any essential distinction, as regarded privi- 
leges, property, Slc., between the citizens of Lacedemon ? When did 
di&rent divisions of property take place? How many cXA^< were as- 
signed to the PericBci? how njany^to the Spartiates? 104. What efiect 
was produced by the regulation that the icXdpoi could neither be divided 
nor alienated? What means were devised to remove this inequality? 
When were such measures especially discovered to be inadequate ? 105. 
How was the inequality yet further increased 7 To what degree was the 
number of citizens diminished, and the inequality of property increased, 
in the time of Agis III. ? 

106. What did this inequality of property at last prodnoe? Explain 
the difiference between the ofioiot and the vnfuhnt. 

107. How had the kingly authority been originally divided ? What 
led to the constitution introduced by Lycurgus ? On what was it founded 7 
Explain the term purpat. To what did ti^e fiirtnt of Lycntgus seem ta 
have reference? 108. How was the authority divided between the Sen- 
ate, the Aasembly of the people, and the Magistrates ? 109. In what 
point of view may the constitution of Sparta be called democratic ? in 
what aristocratic, and, in its later stages, oligarchical ? 

110. Of whom did the Senate (ycpoiNrfa, Lac. yepwia) consist? How 
were the members of the Council or Senate chosen ? What qnalifica- 
tiims were necessary ? What magistrates gradually usurped the right ol 
sharing the deliberations and presiding at the meetings of the Senate t 
111. What was the business of the Senate 7 What was believed to be a 
•Bcnrity for the conservative tendency of the Senate 7 

] 13. Did the popular Assembly meet at slated periods and on a par- 
tkniMi wpott Whatrifi^tsdid xtpoaaeas? 113. What was the people's 

8* 
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share in these dieciUBioiB? What power did tfaej not poBKes? Prove 
how limited their authority was. 1 14. What power does the government 
seem to have poewssed 1 Did the Assembly possess any judicial powers t 
What was the regular mode of expressing their opinion 1 Who and on 
what conditions were entitled to be present at the Assembly? 

115. Were the Laoednmonian Kings a distinct power in the state f 
What were the two royal families? Describe the law of soocessioa. 
What was done if the King were a minor 1 116. Describe the power of 
the Kings. 117. Did either, or both, or one command the' army in time 
of war 7 Was the command ever intrusted to other individuabt When 
the war was ended » might they be called to account? What oath were 
they required to take every month ? By what power was their authority 
in time of war gradually circumscribed ? 1 18. What state provision did 
the Ephori receive for their maintenanoe ? What prerogatives did they 
eiqoy? 

1 19. From what time did the office of the Ephori gradually raise 
itself to the highest authority ? From what did its political importance 
and popularity mainly result ? How were the Ephori chosen ? 120. De- 
scribe the extent of their authority and privileges as fully developed. 
121. Describe their monthly oath. What remarkable power did they 
possess against the Kings ? Describe the oKvraXii.* What favoured their 
constant endeavours to weaken the monareby ? 

132. What offices £d the fbllowing magistrates hold : the tratiovfyos, 
fiUni (^Siiwt), &pit6cwoi, ^vlAbipoi, r60(0i, «'f>tf^<voi, iDftwral ? 

123. What place, in theorf and jHroctiee,dld tne 9tat€ occupy in the 
Spartan constitution ? 124. What was the jinoi eflbct when thtf' chains 
of ancient belief and custom were once broken? 

125. Where was the judicial authority placed ? Who judged capital 
ofienoes ? who private deputes ? 126. What questions belonged to the 
Kings ? By whom were ofiences committed by the Kings judged ? 

127. What were the usual punishments? On whom was ircfifa in- 
flicted ? What were the capital punishments ? 

128. What gods were the most highly honoured at Sparta ? What 
priesthood did the Kings hold ? What oracle did the Spartans especially 
honour? 

129. What were the principal national festivals ? 

130. Who fonned the main strength of the Spartan army? 131. 
Describe the equipment of the Spartan Hoplites. How soon were Helots 
employed as heavy-aimed soldiers with a promise of emancipation? Of 
whom did annies on foreign service principally consist in later times? 
When were meroenary troops employed ? 

132. In what did the efficiency of the Spartan army principally con- 
sist ? How wss the whole force divided ? How strong was the Enomo- 
tia ? 133. Was the cavalry a strong body? how was it divided ? Of 



^ It was a staff of a particular size ? The Ephori wound round this 
seyfole strips of the material they intended to write on. Having written 
what they wished, they imtoottfid it, and sent it to ^e King or other 
Commander-in-chief, who wound it round the eotuUerpart of their scy- 
tale ; by which operation, the parts being broufi^t togedier as before, it 
became legible to him. 
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ivliaittwo dwdnguidiied eorpa of cavalry do we read? Of whom did the 
hmas oonaiBt ? Who were the rfyoOocf yo( ? Of whom did the light-armed 
iwrnpeniee conriet? How many Helots attrade'd each Spartao (Sparci- 
ate) 7 

134. Who at fint commanded the aimiea? Who formed their covit- 
cil of war ? Mention some Spaitsn eommandeiB-in-chief who were not 
£*ng9. Who were the remaining officers. 

135. How did the campaign commence T What was done if the 
Diabateria were anfiiYoarable Y What eiiect had the Carneian fiwtiYal on 
a campaign? What were always coDtinaed in camp? Who were ex- 
doded from the camp 7 136. Describe the anangement of an army itt 
battle array. Dcacnbe the sacrifices, martial maaic, dtc, which preceded 
the oneiaaght How did the army adyance? What scientific mar 
DOBOYres and evolutions were sometimes employed 7 137. - What was not 
CQStomary 7 Of what militaiy operations did the Spartans know noching 7 
How were those who had most distingaished themselves hy their bravery 
rewarded 7 Wlio received especial honoin 7 How were cowards paa- 
ished? 

138. To what was Sparta indebted, daring the PersiaB war, for the 
Hegemottf by sea7 When did she finft figare as a naval power 7 Who 
ofira manned the fleet 7 What character did the Spartans try to give to 
their naval engagements 7 

139. How was the expenditure of the Spartan government defrayed 7 
Was it large 7 140. What did Lycargus prohibit 7 With what limita- 
tion must the statement Chat Lycargas permitted only trsn money be 
udemtood 7 Explain viXamp Show that the privilege of posaesstng the 
precious metals extended at length to the Kings and Gommanden-in- 
Ghief. 

141. Give instances in which the Spartan government interfered in 
natters which are generally left to each man's discretion. 

143. What was, nationally considered, the object of marriage 7 How 
did the state enooarage marriage 7 On what was a penalty imposed? 
143. What did the marriage solemnity resemble 7 Oeeeribe the legida- 
tions with respect (1) to dowry, (3) to the estate <^ an heiress. Who 
bedded questions about the marriage of heiresses? How was the mar- 
ried state looked upon at Sparta 7 

144. What was the great aim of the government in its measures of 
education? Whose property were children, enoeciaUy boys, considered? 
What was done as soon as they were bora 7 When did the state under- 
take their education? 145. Describe the divisioDS of the Spartan youth, 
their teachers, Sk, When did diey become ^\X€ipt¥ts 7 When st^t 
{iflns 7) v^tptUf &»6fcf 7 What edmeutUnud authority did every citisen 
of full age possess 7 

146. How might the boys improve their spare diet 7 What if they 
were detected in this attempt 7 147. Describe their dress, their beds, 
their exercises. Mention a singular method of hardening them 7 

148. Was the Spartan education favourable to a free expansion of the 
imderstandmg? What arts, ^, were always viewed by the Spartans 
with distrust? To what was their intellectual training restricted 7 149. 
In what harmony were their national songs composed 7 When were the 
bcgrs accustomed to listen to the grave conveisatioB of thear elderst 
What was always strictly enibroed 7 



^ 
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150. Dewribe the edvcation of Spartan giris. Did the Spertm wth 
men eiijoy greater or less freedom than the Ionian? 

151. When did the Spartan youth obtain the freedom of men? t 
What had been their condition hitherto* even though they were manied 7 j 
In what particolais was the feeling of dependence on the state retained 7 * 
15S. At their meala what was the principal dish t What additions were 
sometimba made to the entertainment 1 Wlmt was done in after times, 
when discipline was rehtzed 7 153. How nrach was eadi member boond 
to contribute to his mest ? To what did neglect of this regulation sub- 
ject the oftnder ? How were new members admitted to a cyastfts ? 
How many generally sat together 1 In what other respect were they 
conuades 1 Explain the term ' laeonie answer.' 

154. What besides the diet was required by the law to be ezeeedingly 
snnple 1 What was their dress 1 What did the Spartan generally carry t 
What was the dms of the women ? 155. By what was intereourse with 
ibreigners rendered difficult 1 Explain (tvn^affU. 

156, 157. Describe the relaxation of discipline. At the period of the 
Peloponneaian war, what was the state of Sparta as to moril$,tke mum* 
her of its citizens, dec. % By what was Sparta doomed to fidl 7 

CRETE. 

158. Mention some other Doric states, whose institutions, &c. were 
stamped with a Doric character. By whom and when wss Crete colo* 
nixed ? 159. From whom does tradition derire the ancient laws and 
constitution of the island ? Was Crete one state ? Explain the Homeric 
epithet of the Cretans rpt^^atKc;. 

160. Describe the Cretan constimtion. Did aU Cretans ex^oy the full 
rights of cittzendiip 7 Explain ftvtatrai, cXo^rai , d^pfiiurai. 161. In 
whom was the goremment vested 7 Who commanded the aimy, and 
presided in the Innate and Assembly 7 

162. What was the discipline and mode of life of the Cretans 7 
When did education begin, and in what did it chiefly consist 7 Men- 
tion some other points of resemblance between the customs,^, of Sparta 
and Crete. What change did the constitution undergo 7 With what 
final result 7 

ATHENa 

163. What is the general character of Attica 7 Describe the situatioD 
and boundaries. How is Attica divided 7 Explain h nitit, dirr4, H wapa- 
Xfa. 164. Was the soil oi Attica fertile 7 What were its productions 
(agricultural, mineral, &c.) 7 What its climate 7 165. For what pur- 
suits was it well edited 7 What islands belonged to it 7 What were 
the political divisions of Attica 7 What district belonged in ancient time 
to Attica 7 

166. Describe the situation of Athens. Mention its traditional found- 
ere. When was It rebuilt 7 Who adorned it 7 167. Describe its divi- 
sions. What were the most remarkable buildings of the lower city 7 
What open space was there in the lower city 7 168. How was the upper 
dty protected 7 Describe the Fropyloea. What were the principal build- 
ings of the upper city 7 169. What were the quancn of the city 7 
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Wbo Bamnrnded the city by a wall T Of what extent ? -Mention aome 
c»f the gate*. 170. What were the faarboiin ? What handsome bnild- 
jngs were there in the Port? How were these harboan joined to 
Athens 1 Who fortified the Pinseus ? By whom were the connecting 
walls completed t By whom were the Long Walls .and the wall of the 
Pinsens polled down 1 by whom restored 7 171. What celebrated Gym- 
nasia were close by Athens T What Gymnasiam was at son^e distance 
from the city 1 

ITS. Of what origin were the most ancient inhabitants of Attica 7 
Who was Cecrops, according (1) to the less, (3) to the more probable 
tradition? With what does tradition connect EredheuB? Give the 
legend of Xathns. 173. What does this tradition indicate? What were 
the inhabitants of Attica oniTenaQy belicTed to be ? (note 5.) What 
does the legend ascribe to Ion ? Explain the probable meaning of FcXl*- 
wnt (or TcX£orr((), *'OvXirrti, 'Afy^cift Aiycoptr^. What indications 
exist of an ancient division into castes? (note 6.) 

174. What is ascribed to Theseus? Describe (1) the exeeati?e 
power, (9) the oenstitntion. 175. What people took refbge in Attica T 
When? What caused an emigration to Asia ? 176. What increased 
during these disturbanoes ? Wluit changes took place in the sovereign 
power? 

177. Describe the legislation of Dnco, with its dates, cause; and 
aharaeter. When was &lon appointed to the arehonship ? 

178. What was Solon's first step towards lightening the public bur- 
dens? Describe Solon's diTision of the people into classes. On iidiat 
was this division grounded ? What were the exemptions and what the 
diminished privileges of the fourth class? 179. What offices were open 
to the firrt three classes ? what only to the first? What right did all the 
citizens ei\joy ? Who brought the proposed measures before tl^e Assem- 
bly of the people ? 180. From whom were the judges (or Jurors) chosen ? 
With what was the college of the Are<^gites charged ? 

181. What was the result of the disputes that followed the death of 
Solon? When was the tyranny of Pisistntus suppressed? What fol- 
lowed its suppression 1 What fresh division of the people was made ? 
189. When did the people become possessed of an overwhehning prepon- 
derance ? Asoount for this. How early were the magistrates elected by 
lot? By what abolition was the power of the democracy enormously 
increased? 

183. Mention some corrupting causes that afleded the character of 
the Adienian people. To what monstrous notion did the doctrine that 
all men are eligible to offices of state give birth? What was the.0cai^i- 
ctfv? What iiyurious practice was introduced? What office fell into 
contempt ? 184. Who was the audior of many of these changes? What 
was the efiect for a time of his personal influence ? How were rich citi- 
xens annoyed ? How were the allies ruined 7 Who had used the power 
of influencing the people well ? who abused it ? 

186. Date the end of the Peloponnesian war. When were the more 
aristocratic features of the government restored ? Name these features. 
Did the lestomtion last? Who introduced an oligarchical form of gev- 
enunent? When? Describe it. Who deposed the ' ihirtf tyruntsr 
187. When was the democratic constitution re-established ? Was the 
democracy less or more corrupt after the deposition of the thiity tyranii? 
Date the battles of Chnroota and Cranon (or Cnuinon). 
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188. How were the inh&bitftntB of Attic& divided ? How were Uw 
free citizens divided % Who according to the law of Solon was entitled 
to fall political rights («oX«rcia)? How did Pericles modify this law t 
When does it seem to have been disregarded I 189. When did a youth's 
legal meyority commence t By what ceremonies was its commencement 
maiked? 190. Explain the term TcprnXo^. When were the higher 
offices of the state open to him 7 Who only could exercise fiill political 
rights % Explain ir/rj^oi, 2ri/ioi. Did Atxmia admit of degrees? 

19 1> 193. What was the constitation with reference to fareignerBf 
By whom and how could the freedom of the city be granted 7 C^old a 
decree confetring citizenship be set aside 7 From what were the Stiftoninrt, 
exclndcud 1 Explain the terms jq^ovo/qroi, or miiint. When was the 
freedom of the city bat seldom bestowed ? Was it ever bestowed mors 
frequently? Who were made citizens afler the destmotion of Platttat 
who towards the close of the Peloponnesian war? 

193. Explain ^lAofcvfo.* What were aliens or resident foreigners 
called ? Was their number considemUe ? What were they not allowed 
to do? What attempt subjected them to enslavement? What yearly 
tribute was exacted from them ? In what respect were they as free as 
the native citizens ? 194. What were required from them no less than 
from the Athenians ? What actions that marked inferioritif were they 
obliged to perform at certain festivals? From whom^ alone could any re- 
lief from their disabilities be obtained? Who were the InnUTt ? 

195. Had Attica any bondsmen like the Helots ? How did the Athe* 
nians procure their slaves? How were the public slaves employed? 
Who were the Scythians or ro^irai ? 196, 197. What was the general 
ccmdition of these slaves ? Might slaves possess property ? What securi- 
ties had they against extreme severity ? What alleviations did they pos- 
sess? What institutions were they never allowed to visit ? Might they 
appear as witnesses ? How must their evidence be obtained ? 198. What 
was the condition and name of emancipated sUves ? Might emancipated 
skives be again condemned to slavery ? What was the population of At- 
tica in her best days? 

199, 200. What alteration did Clisthenes introduce into the Attic 
tribes? Name the tribes. Into how many demi were they probably di- 
vided? Were the Demi which belonged to each Phyle necesBsrily 
adjoining districts? In what register was the son's name always in- 
scribed? 

901,303. What did each Phyle Immwsb? What was truisacted in 
the pnbtic assemblies of the Phyle? What did even the Demi posaess? 
When were youths enrolled in the register of their father's Demns ? '.Ex- 
plain ^nitofix^f^" Y^aniiortiov. Were adopted sons enrolled in this? 
Were names ever expunged from the list of Demdtse ? 

203. What and how old was the division inlo Phratris and Ciene ? 
How many phrairiei were there ? How many vly^ did each phratria (or 
ward) contain? Were the innowoiimi admitted into any ward or f ami' 
kf ? Say whether this occurred always ; usually ; ewr. What was the 
efiect of this admission or non-admiasion ? 204. When were the names 



* The comparative readiness of the Athenians to admit strangen to 
dtiseBship, to afford them legal protection, ^bc. 
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•f neif-boni children enrolled in the register of the Phntria? What 
was one of the femily duties of the Phratdres 1 Who managed 'the af« 
hin of the Phratriat 305. How was a yht sabdividedl ^ On what 
groonds were the PhratrisB and Gene upheld as much as possible t What 
did they possess? At what wonhip conld none bat the members of 
the Phratrin and Gene assist 1 

S06. Ebcplain rptrHVf vmtp^fm. What had these divisions refer- 
ence to? 

207. What were Uit%tio(at 96^11^1, Iwv^fnt, Hp^i 1 What were UicXnvlai 
96yit\nT»i €Kt irarM>irro« ? 908. At the ordinary meetings where did the 
people in ancient times assemble ? What assemblies were still held on 
the Pnyz ? Who regolarly sommoned the AsKmbly ? How were the 
people called together on the day of meeting ? 309. What were the du- 
ties of the Leziarchs? What did these who attended receive? Might 
absentees be punished 1 £zplain «iyo> roi kAtu Ti «;^0i»foy fc^yov^i H 

310. How waa the meeting opened ? *Who introduced the subject to 
be discussed ? If the deliberation of the Senate were not required, how 
was the matter proceeded with? How was the approbation of the peo- 
ple expressed ? If the matter required debate, who were invited to de- 
liver their opinions? Was this practice always observed? (note 3.) 
311. What rules were made to »eeure and rettrain liberty of speedi? 
What was done to those who transgressed these rules ? Who assisted the 
Proedri in maintaining order ? 312. What right does each of the Proiedri 
seem to have possessed ? On what condition might private individuals 
interfere, even after the proposal had been gone through ? 

313: What was the usual manner of voting? What other mode was 
sometimes employed ? when ? When the vote was by t^i}^i, how many 
votes were neeesnry to carry the question? What was done after the 
vcKtes were taken ? Was a meeting ever adjoamed to the next day ? 
when? 

214. What sul»jects were decided in these assnnblies ? To whom did 
ambanadors both from and to Athens submit their reports? 

315. How was the legislative authority of the EceUoia circumscribed 
in ancient times? What was done at the first assembly in each year? 
If any change in the laws was thought advisable, what was next re- 
quired? Eiq)lain vmr^yopoi, vfii^ccoi. Eiphiin the formation, Httingo, 
and funetiofu of the legislative committee {voft»eirat), 216. Was S10 
decision of this committee absolutely final 7 Lfnot, how might it be con- 
tested ? What power did the assembly possess when a ypafh vaMtydj^oiv 
was before it? £plain hrixttporwia. Were laws ever passed by tne peo- 
ple without the intervention of the Nomothets ? What rule provided fer 
the eenoUteneff of the legal code ? 

217. What blind democratic principle was introduced into the manner 
of electing officers of state ? What exceptions were there ? What were 
the meetings fer the purpose of electing magistrates tevmed ? Explain 
ipx«'fcvi4<c(y, anvviapxif^* After their entry on office could magistrates 

* The ro^frai were furnished with a rope dyed with vormUion, with 
which they scoured the streets, to drive the people Into the AswmUy, and 
mark those who refosed to go. 
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&c. be removed for miseondiietT What was done with teferenoe to the 
remoral of offieerel 

219. What was the judieial aathority of the AflKmbly 7 On what 
were the prooeedinga in anch caaM founded 1 Explain it^mtvis, ctffayy«X««. 
Were caaea of thia deacription ever broaght before any other bodyl If 
Bo» atate what that body waa, and what ita powers. What atep did they 
then take 7 To wEom did the people generally refer the cauae 1 Explain 
wpo0o\al. 

S30. In what atatea beaidee Athena did Oatraciam eziit 1 Waa the 
Oatraciam a poniahment for qffeneet committed ? Deacribe the manner 
of prononncing a aentence of Oatmdam. 231. What were perwrna con- 
demned by the Oatraciam required to do? How iar waa the time of ab- 
aence afterwarda reatricted ? Might they be recalled before the expiration 
of that time ? Who poawased tiie excinaiye right of remitting puniah- 
menta 1 Waa any diagraoe attached to the Oatraciam 1 Waa any injtiry 
done to the honae or property of the baniahed man? Who obtained the 
abolition of the Oatraciam ? when ? 

229. In the time of Solon, of how many did the Senate oonaiBt? 
Who increaaed the nnmber ? How much ? State the original and the 
altered qualification. How and how often were the Senaton elected ? 
Might the aame membeia be re-elected ? After their election to what 
were they reqaired to aabmit ? 223. Explain Spws 0wKnTuc6i. Might 
they be expelled (and if ao, by whom ?) for miacondnct ? In what other 
respect were they reaponaible ? What did each Senator receive daily ? 
Deacribe their privilegea. What badge of office did they wear ? When ? 
If they discharged their duties faithftiUy, what was generally awarded 
them? 

224. ESxplain irpo0ov)it6tiw, wpo0o6\e9fta. State tfae^ general duties of 
the 0nXli, . What financial arrangement belonged to them ? 225. What 
military or naval arrangement ? What judicial authority did they exer- 
ciae ? What amount of fine might they inflict ? How long were the 
deciaiona of the Senate binding? 

226. How often and where did the Senate aasemble ? Were their 
meetings public? How waa the Senate divided for working purpoaeat 
Explain ^v\ii n^ravevowat Prftonf, Prffidnes. Elxplain the ambiguity 
of the term wfvraptTov. What took place at the Prytaneumf 227. Ex- 
plain the term iiurrdnK What were the duties of the hriarirtfs ? Ex- 
plain wp6€Spot, and fv\H wpotiptBo^va, 228. Explain het^fnif ((ttw. Whose 
permiasion waa required before the question could be put to vote ? How 
long did a Prytany last in ordinary years ? How long in leap year ? 
Explain yfu^nanGt, d»TtYpa^t6sf ctVcr^pia, iitr^pta. With what did the 
daily aitting commence ? 

5229, 230. Diatingnish between Sp;^orrc( hniuXnrai, and Uti^rat. How 
and where were the ifx'^'^ ^'^^ iwtiu\nra( choaen ? Explain l^x^mc 

«rXqp6»roc, or dwd ir^/i*«. 

231. Explain Swiftwla, What waa it not? Who might become 
candidates for public officea? 232. When did all property qnalificatiooa 
oeaae ? Waa there any exception ? State the qiutlification for a com- 
mander-in-chief; for the priesthood ; for the archonahip. What (accord- 
ing to acme) was the qualification aa to age ? Explain iftXiU, fill d^irnpot, 
0{ dMo6oKiftm99hrtg, How were the rejected punished ? 

233. Were all magistratea reaponaible ? For what were all eapecially 
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remMonbie ? BSxplain the number, oflSoe, mode of election^ Slc., of the 
X^tvrat, of the eidwot. What do some mippoee with respect to the Z^- 
gittm and Euthyni ? (note 8 ) What steps were taken against those 
whoeo aoooants were not satisftietoiy ? 334. In this conrt how were 
the interests of the state represented 1 What restriction was placed on 
the liberty of a citizen until his acconnts were passed 7 How were these 
accounts pobiished 7 IMd these measoxes secore the wtegritff of public 
men? 

235. What caused the power of the Magistrates to be more and more 
restricted 7 Mention particulars in which their powers were curtailed. 
What restriction was there with respect to holding the Bomt oflice twioe» 
or two difennt offices within a certain space of time 1 Could they im* 
pose fines! If so, with or without appeal 1 From what were they pro- 
tected ? Of what magisterial insignia do we read? 

336. Explain <fxftw, 0a9i\s6s, mXiftafr^t, Bso^oUtm, To what was 
die originaUy great authority of these Archons afterwards reduced? 
What judicial authority had they ? With or without appeal ? What ac- 
tions came under their cognizance ? What disputes did the Polemarch 
decide ? In what questions had the $a9tks:6t jurisdiction ? in what the 
ThesmothetsB? 237. What duties devolved on the Archons as a body? 
Which of the Archons had assessors (vapcd^i)? Before entering on Uie 
office, what oath were they required to take ? After the expiration of 
their year, of what body did they become memben? 

338. Who were the Eleven (o/ UUta) ? what their fimctions? Who 
had the right of inflicting summary punishment ? Who, how many, iic 
^ere the d<rrv>^oi? What were their duties? 339. Who were the 
Mm»i«{, the iriorirac r&v iidmv, the iyopaif^ot, nro^Xairc;, /arpoytffioi, 
Jm^cXirrai roi Ifiwofh^ ? 

340. Explain o€»Siiut or avvifyppoc, hnfuXiiTal riSir Aiwvatw ; 0o^at^ 9%' 
rt3va(, ddXotf^rac, 9^a^pwtoT^it Btwpot, Up^/iw^iiovts^ wXaydfoi or irvXaydpac. 

341. From what rank were the ypaMnartU generally chosen ? Who 
attended on the higher ftmctionaries ? From wlAt rank were the 6fifi69ut 
(imipirat) generally taken ? 

343. On what was the whole system of Solon's legislation based ? 

Si43. What were the only forbidden degrees? By what was every 
marriage preceded ? Whose consent was necessaiy ? Explain dyx^^^^ 
BAight men have more than one wife ? 344. How was the marriage 
sanctioned ? By whom was the dowry generally given ? Did it become 
the absolute property of the husband ? Might the husband divoree his 
wife ? What is the term for to divoree 7 If the husband sent away his 
wife, what must he do ? If both parties agreed to the separation, was 
any thing further requisite ? In the event of the wife wishing to leave 
(ifaroXc/my) her husband, what was necessary ? 345. Who could claim 
the hand of an heiress or iirU>iipe(? Explain the term ^r£«Xifpof. Was 
the nearest male relation compelled to marry a poor EpieUroa 7 Against 
what were these Ixl^npot protected ? 

346. On what was the authority of the fether dependent? What 
right did the fether possess? What was he bound to do for each son? 
What were the sons bound to do for him ? Explain ti9itoin<*ti. In what 
light was adoption generally considered? To what condition was it 
always sobgect ? When only could the adopted son return to his original 
fiunily? 347. Under what superintendence was guardianship placed? 
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Esplain the Athenian wnse of "infiuit* or "minor." When was the 
legal majority attained ? Might gnardiaito be appointed by will 7 Who 
usually ondertook the office of guardian 7 To whom did the guanUan- 
sfaip of the Epiddri, and the management of property belonging to minors 
belong 1 

24iB. Were v&Bot entitled to the property of their parents? Were 
they entitled to any of it 7 What was the rale on this point with refer- 
ence to adopted, children 7 Explain dyyi^ct'a vvvylvna. Had a fiithef 
tibe abtolute right of disinheriting a son? What oecame of the children 
of one who at the time of his death was JrTfiof on aoeonnt of debt to the 
state 7 Explain the law of inheritance : stating (1) whether aU the sons 
inherited, or only the eldett : if aU, (3) whether in equal or unequal 
proportions: (S) whether daughter* inherited at aU: (4) if so, emwUff, 
unequaUy, or koto. Explain Mx^tipot. S49. What was the Attic law in 
cases of intestacy 7 Who sacceeded when there were neither natural nor 
adopted heirs? What became of the property of fttrotKot nnder those cir> 
cmnstances? What free citizens had not the right of making a will 
(^laev?)? What wills were invalid? 350. Might legacies {ioi^at) 
always be left? Who only could inherit property? When was the 
attention of the people drawn to the sabject of inheritances? What was 
the ground of this strictness? 

351. What were the chief means of security in pecuniary transac- 
tions? What change did Solon make in the old law of debt? What 
was done at the paying over of a loan to the borrower? What became 
customary as trade and barter increased 7 353. Was the rate of interesl 
fixed^ by Solon 7 What was it generally 7 How was interest reckoned ? 
Explain iyyin- When was it permitted 7 What oath were the 0ovlnral 
required to swear? To whom did this oath not apply? Were there any 
Bjrmbolic usages in the transfer of real property ? 

953. Of what courts do we find mention at a very early period ? By 
whom were they respectively establidied or confirmed 7 Who were ad- 
mitted to these courts by Solon's constitutions? Was the judicial 
authority of the Archons immediately superseded 7 354. From what 
did the overwhelming weight of business in these courts result 7 What 
courts of justice were there besides those of the Areopagites and 
£^h<t»? 

355. Derive the term Heliaete. How must they be considered? 
How were the Heliaete chosen ? How were they divided 7 Did they 
take an oath of office ? 356. When any cause was to be tried, how was 
it decided, at which of the various spots, and under the presidency of 
which magistrate each division should sit 7 How was the place then 
marked out ? Was the number of judges fixed ? Was the number gen- 
erally odd or even ? Before whom were questions respecting the desecra- 
tion of the mysteries, and those which regarded breaches of military dis- 
cipline respectively tried? 357. To 'what cases did the authority of the 
Heliaete not extend 7 What did each judge (or juror) on arriving at the 
appointed place, receive 7 To what was he entitled on the production of 
it? How long had this been the custom 7 Who paid this jurof*e fee? 
When were no sessions held 7 Explain im^^Aitg^ fi/tt^i. When did the 
Areopagites sit, but not the Heliasts? 

358. Describe the court of the DistAtSB. To whom did an appeal lie 
firom die Distetc 7 State their number, age, mode of election. How 
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nanj DuBtiim Mt on each cause t What fees did thef receiTel To 
whom were Jhey reaponnble ? 359. Elzplain the Forty. What judgM 
went on circuit 7 What calues did they try t What two a^iGn did 
tbeae ctrcwii-judget combine ? 

260. By the conatitation of Solon^ of whom did the court of Areopa- 
goi consiBt 1 Of what did it take cognizance 1 Were the judges respon** 
aible 1 Before whom might &ey be arraigned 7 by whom ezpetted t 
What was their court originally heMct a Sucwiii^iop 1 261. By whom 
and when was the authority of this court greatly circumscribed t Did it 
lecoyer its former power and influence in the state ? 

2G3. How many SphiUa were there ? To whom was their organiza- 
tioB principally ascribed ? To what cases did their jurisdiction extend? 
Where did they sit to try diflerent causes 1 What was the severest pen* 
alty inflicted by them 1 In later times by whom were their iimctioos in 
a great measure usurped ? 

263. Who took charge of the preliminary proceedingi and presided 
at the trial in cases of disputed snocesBion and fitmily quarrels between 
citixens? Who in similar disputes between ninuot and foreigners 1 At 
what trials did the ffmei^sU preside 1 at what the Themothetas 1 

264. Who only were permitted to plead in person 1 Who appeared 
ior (1) elavee, (2) ftintKoi, (3) women and minore? 

265. Was the line between public and priyate wrongs very strictly 
drawn 7 Support your opinion by instances. To bring forward a public 
complaint, must the complainant be the party injured 1 To whom did 
the fine jmposed then go 1 Under what oizcumstanoes was the publio 
prosecutor punished 7 How? 

266. What is the general teim for a public prosecution ? Elipkin 
iwiti^is, jiravwy^, kfhfnvn,'' Of what other fonns do we read? 

267. Mention some trials (1) before the Aiehon, (2) before the King, 
(3) before the Polemarch, (4) before the Thesmodietn, (5) before t^ 
Eleven, (6) before the StntfigL Explain il»n dwp^eravtov, 90p€«H- 

268. By whom only could private complaints be brought forward ? In 
all such actions what ride vras there ? Explain iMufitkia. 

SlGB, Give examples of private actions (1) before the Arehon, (2) be- 
fore the Thesmothets, (3) before the Forty. 

270. Explain the terms tc^ii^tt or rpArXifvic, h iiwtwf^ h fcifyoM^t KXnrflptt^ 
9f9ra¥sia, When only was recourse had to the dnywyti ? What was the 
aeeusation in writing ealled ? 271 . In private actions who were rvqoiied 
to deposit security 1 What exception was there ? What became of this 
deposit? In criminal proceedings was any thing deposited ? Of what 
other does do we read ? 

272. Explain dU^cpr^i ^ r9( itmst A9-n»^»9ta, Sitif^obia. What was pre- 
pared against the day of trial, heeidee the proofo, &c. ? Ej^bdn the dif- 
ference between ftofnpiai and UfLOfrv^at. How were slaves examined ? 



* *Ey^({ir, a written information laid before the i»oper magistnte ; 
it referred to a person's duqualifieatian for an office he had undertaken, 
or a light he had exeroised ; it was also against an aibeent person : 
dhraywy4 against one prteent, who was carried before the magistrate; 
i^tiyticK was when a criminal found in conoeahnent was visited by'the 
Tnatftfitratf ■ 
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S73. Explain iirtanocia. Ezplain iUat fft^rimt. Daring the d¥iKptns in 
private -actionB, how might the proceedings be set aiide ? or how qaaabed 7 
374. What was the day aj^inted for the trial called 7 What if the 
defendant were absent without reasonable canae 7 Explain ip^v Mr«- 
6iKa^etv. What assistanoe might the parties obtain 7 How was the time 
they were allowed to occupy measured 7 Explain Xiyt Iv rw iftA iSttrt, 
When was the Clepsydra stopped 7 27&. How was the veroict given t 
If the votes were equal, was it a verdict of acquittal or of condemnation t 
Explain «ya»» rifmrit and dyuv drifinrSs : 4 ^p^rri *f/^^, rtftSaOM and ivnrc 

S76. On whom did the doty of prosecuting in cases of murder de- 
rdve 7 Describe the formalities observed 7 What dvaxptvis was insti- 
tuted 7 How long were these investigations continued 7 

277. Where and under whose presidency was the court of the Are- 
opagites held 7 To whom was a solemn oath administered 7 How -often 
did the accuser and the accused address the court 7 What were they 
forbidden to attempt 7 After the first pleading, what might the accused 
do 7 When did the members of the court vote 7 What if the votes were 
equal 7 When did the obligation to prosecute cease 7 When might the 
relations themselves abandon the prosecution 7 

378. What if the defendant were hrespHiupot 7 To what 4id a tUn 
i(«i6Xns subject him 7 What might foreigners be compelled to do 7 In 
public actions what did those who were sentenced to a fine become 7 and 
what were they obliged to do 7 When and how much was the penalty 
increased 7 What might the state do at last 7 

379. What appeals were allowed 7 From whom was there no 
appeal 7 On what conditions could a decision of the Hehasts be set 
aside 7 Explain i(ni \f/sv6oitapr»pii^. 

280. Of what lands were punishments 7 What did the firat compre- 
hend 7 

281 . Did Atimia in itself render the person infamout ? Explain the 
three varieties of Atimia. For what purposes was dn/ifa sometimes 
used 7 282. Might Atimia ever be inflicted without the intervention of 
a judicial sentence 7 Explain Stdliteusis. How did it difier fi!om 
Atimia 7 

283. When was imprisonment employed 7 when confiscation 7 To 
what was eof^fiMatian not added. From what must it be distinguished t 
284. When sentence of banishment was pronounced, what was done ? 
On whom was it inflicted in conjunction with confiscation 7 What wm 
the punishment for unpremeditated homicide? On whom was slavery 
inflicted 7 as a punishment 7 285. Might capital punishment ever be in- 
flicted by the ii\jured party on the spot 7 What was the capital punish- 
ment for offences against the state 7 For what was it inflicted 7 

286» 287. Account for the eagerness with which men sought the o6&ie 
of jodge 7 Explain the term wffe^fhafitJ^ Give instances of ^is wretched 
administration of the laws in the later times.* 

* Properly it meant one who informed againot an exporter of JIgg, it 
being, by an old statute, illegal to export mem fi-om Attica. Hence it 
became a general term for a vexatious informer, one who traded for hia 
own profit in accusing public characters, dtc. 

* By HermoeopidoB is meant the persona who mutilated the Hermm, 
i. e. the statues of Hermeo (Mercury) in the streets of Athens, 
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S88. Who was the chief deity? What otlier deities did the Atheni- 
«iB wonhip ? Mention some of the national heroes. 289. How were 
the expenses of religious worship defrayed ? Give the general character 
of the Athenian temples. Explain ipKot or irspi0o\os, P^foi, vir«of, £/aX^f 

290. Name the more important festivals. DMcribe the PanathenaBa. 
What was the chief solemnity at the great Panathenaea 1 What part in 
the PanathetuEa belonged to the Meiaci ? What was the prize ? Ex* 
plain XafivaSn^^ia, How many Dionysia were there % Give the names 
of each, and the time of its celebraiion. When were theatrical repre- 
sentations given 1 Under whose superintendence were the Lenaa ? Who 
conducted the great Dionysia 1 

291. In whose honour were the Thetmophoria held? When and 
how often? In whose honour were the Elensinia held? What purpose 
did the lesser serve ? When and where were they held ? When, how 
often, and how long were the greater EUtuinia held ? Elxplain ^«cr«dai, 

292. A^ntion some priesthoods that were confined to certain sacer- 
(lotal fiimilies ? What was it requisite that all priests should be ? How 
were these particulars ascertained ? How were they generally elected ? 
Was the time of their continuance iil office invariable ? What did their 
duties consist In ? To whom did they account for the Temple-revenues ? 
293. What did the priests themselves receive ? Did they bear the usual 
burdens in common with their fellow-citizens? With what religious 
solemnities was the king intrusted ? Wiih what the Archon ? Name 
some other officers employed in matters relating to public worship. 

294. Did the general belief in the national deities remain unim- 
paired ? To what was religious worship finally degraded ? What tem- 
poral advantage did the poor derive fi-om it 7 

295. By the constitution of Solon, what classes were required to serve 
as soldiers ? How were these classes selected ? How did the Thetes 
serve T* What duties did the MetcBci perform ? Were slaves ever em- 
ployed in war? In later times how do we often find the Thetes and the 
MetOBci serving? 296. What service belonged to citizens fiom their 
eighteenth to Sieir twentieth year? What was the regular period of 
service ? Was the maximum age invariable ? On what was the levy 
founded? How were the soldiers distributed? When did the sdldiers 
first receive pay? Was it a Jixed pay? What was the usual pay of 
common soldiere? 297. what of officers?' what of cavalry ? what of the 
commander-in-chief? Did th6 soldiers forage for theniselves? When 
did the state supply all sorts of provisions? What arrangement was 
generally made with respect to the pay of the army ? 

298. Explain the term Hoplites, and their mporXla. What were the 
li^t-armed called? Who first organized the mXracrail What were 
t&ir arms ? When did Athens begin to maintain a 9tanding army 7 
How large was it at &st ? What increase did it afterwards receive ? 
Explain Sie term KariarHats. What mercenary light troops were em- 
ployed in the Peloponnesian war ? At a later period were mercenary 
troops commonly employed ? 

299. How many Strat^gi were there ? how elected ? What qualifi- 
cation must the Siratigi possess? Did all or some take the field ? If 
the ooDimand was divided, describe how. Were armies ever commanded 
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by leaders who were not StraUgi ? 300. What duties belonged to the 
StratSgi besides the command of the forces? In what cases had thef 
jorisdiction ? Was the office highly esteemed ? Name some celebrated 
Stratigi, 

30] . How many were the Taxiareh* ? how chosen ? What was die 
office of the Taxiareh* ? Who commanded the smaller divisions of the 
army? Who commanded the Peripoli? Who the camlry? What 
was the number of the Hipparchs and Phyiarchs ? What their duties in 
time of peace ? 

305. When did the Greeks learn to conduct their campaigns on a 
larger scale ? When were military engines first employed ? When did 
the art of attacking fortified places make the most rapid advances ? Un- 
der whom did it obtain its highest degree of perfection? 303. Mention 
some of the engines used. What was done for the wounded ? What 
honours did tluMe receive who died in their country's cause ? How were 
cowards punished ? 

304. Who laid the foundation of an Athenian fleet? What arrange- 
ment did he suggest? Who augmented the fleet? Of how many ships 
did it consist at the battle of Salamis ? What nomber did it afterwards 
reach ? Describe and give the name of their ships of war. What was 
the usual number of tl^ crew ? What their distribution throng the 
vessel ? Who were the twtffdrai ? 305. Explain vrparMriSss, he\tTaYf>yyoL 
When did they begin to employ ' larger ships? £2zplain rptttrtfyropoc, 
ffcrriy<tfyrop9c, IhciSef, xrlXijrcf, irXoia. From what clasKs were the rowen 
generally taken? 

306. To whom did the legislation in naval affiiiis belong? What 
body managed them in ordinary cases? In whom was the chief com- 
mand vested ? What was the admiral's ship called ? Who saperintended 
the equipment of the fleet ? By whom was each trireme commanded t 
What did he receive from the state in the earlier times? what in the 
later? 307. Explain the terms vccSpta, vtiiaoiKotf oKtvoOfiteuu To vrfaom 
was the superintendence of the stores committed ? Describe the number, 
election, &.C., of these eiorekeepere, and their duties. What was the 
most formidable weapon in naval engagements? What the principal 
manoBUvree ? 

308. What was a very considerable item of public expenditure ? Was 
any part of these expenses defrayed by private contributions? What 
was another great expense ? What were the Delian and the Paralian 
Triremes ? What did their crews receive ? Did the state pay the whole 
or any part of this ? 

309. Did the troops receive pay, arms, clothing (tfU or any of these) 
horn the state ? When did they ^st receive pay ? Mention some heavy 
item of the military expenses. What proposition did Themistocles make 
with reference to the fleet ? To whom was the duty of seeing that soms 
triremee were built every year committed ? 

310. Did the building and keeping in repair the public works cost the 
state much? Did the state pay for the police? Give its name and 
numiere. Mention some other public expenses. What were the usual 
public rewards? (note 9.) 

311. From what time was the payment of public officers common? 
Explain the following payments, giving the affiottnt of each : rd tx^Xiro-c- 
cmrittiv 6r fuo9dt Uit\n9ta9TtK6tf r^ fio9Xswyt6¥, rd itttavriKtv, What ndo 
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w»0 made to preyent abuses ? 313. Did the magisdrntes <«oelve pay t 
Mentioa some pabUc functiooaries w^o received remuneration. Eiplain 

9iriietf iy v^roj'cca), dtivirot, iip66to¥f mpttov. 

313. Who were the Otarpcipai or OtarpmaXot ? Explain rd Onaptitiw, 
To what was the Bi6}piK6¥ afterwards raised 1 Was the pa]rment of it^ 
restricted to the poorest classes? How was it supported? Who at last 
^jplied this fund to its original use? 314. Did any impotent persona 
leceiye pay 1 To whom was the distribution of these penaiona intniated T 
In times of scarcity what did the government do 7 

315. At what is the public revenue reckoned by Aristophanes 7 To 
what did the tribute paid by the allies amount? When was the slate 
exchequer emptied? From what sources was the ordinary income 
derived I from what the txtraordinarg ? 

316. Explain the following sources of the ordinary income : (1) public 
property, (2) taxes or contributions, (3) duties. Explain ri furoUtopi 
mtmiKovr^: 317. rcXowat, reXcM'd^yM or dp;i^ei»Hu. What punishment was 
inflicted on public defaulters ? If they continued in debt to the state, 
how was^the punishment increased ? From what enactment were they 
specialls excepted ? ' 

318. What revenue was derived from the courts of justice ? What 
fine was exacted from those who failed to obtain the votes of a fifUi part 
(^ the judges? 

319. When was the common treasury tranaferred to Athens? At 
what sum did Aristides fix the tribute-money of the allies? What 
change with reqiect to this tribute-money was made after the Feloponne- 
aian war? To what did it amount at a later period? 330. Was this 
revenue ever recovered? To whom was the custody of this treasure 
originally intrusted? On what was it then expended? After the 
anarchy, who obtained nearly the whole financial administration 7 

321. JBxplain Accrovpyfac. What were the ordinary services or Litur- 
giea called ? To what had all the ordinaiy limrgies reference, and how 
were they exacted ? 333. ESxplain the following^ LUurgieM : x'^nylth 
y«y»«tfiapx''« ii^^i0e«pi'a. When were theatrical representations given? 
Exphdn x^^ ainrv, and what the granting of the request implied. Of 
what liturgy was the Lrnnpodarchji a branch? Explain the term 

333. What were the extraordinary sources of revenue? Explain 
htti&ntt, tio^paL Who were exempted fit>m <iV^op«l ? Wha only were 
rated to the fiill amount? What is the term for the raieable voitte of a 
property? 334. When were ovpi^opiai inttoduced? Explain the term. 
How were the taxes charged on the mnoplai'i Explain wpottvffpttp, 
H»riio9tt. What were not included in tne valuation, when an dpridoots 
took phice ? 

335. What was the Trierarchy ? What did each Nauerxuria furnish ? 
How many were there originally ? How many since the time of Clis- 
thenes? How and by whom were Trierareht afterwards chosen ? How 
was the expense of a vessel divided originally between the state and the 
Trierarch? 336. If a Trierarch complained that his ship had sostahied 
damage in a stonn without any feult on his part, what was done ? Was 
the expense of equipping a diip ever divided ? Explain the plan (334). 
Was the plan of Syminorie ever extended to the Trieraiohy? Explain 
the term ownXtU. 337. What law waa passed in the time of Deiiioa> 
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thenes with rapect to Trierarchs? How long did a Trietardi oontinoe f 
To whom was account rendered ? Were Trienichies aometimes under- 
taken Toliincarily 1 

336. Who were exempted from Liturgies? What was no citizen 
"Required to undertake ? Were the Meusci liable to Liturgies t 

329. Who exerdaed the chief control over the finances? Explain 
the office, Slc., of the wp^Kroptf, tnaXrivl, dmSuraL Explain the original 
and later office of the KiaXaxpirai (note 3). 330. Into what office were 
the moneys received paid ? -Explain rau(at riis 9to9. By whom were 
disbursements made latterly? Who checked his accounts? 331. Were 
there any separate funds set apart for the purpose of religious worship ? 
Were any other sourees of inaome available for this purpoee ? Where 
and by whom were these funds kept after b. c. 420 ? 

3^, 333. What was the general character of the Attic aUver coinage T 
What part of a ^S was a ipax/ifi ? 
How many oboH did a drachma contain ? 
What was a ikree-oboli piece called ? 
-What was a Kalf-obolua piece called ? 

How many ;^aX«o< did an oholu* contain ? • 

How many XtmS did a ckalehiu contain? 
What was a two-ehaleiu piece called ? 

What was the Tetradrachmon also called ? How many Minn made a 
Talent? Were the Talent and Mina eaitu? Were there any silver 
coina of the same value as the chalcua, Sec. ? What were their gold 
coins ? How many drachma did a stater equal (1) in weight, (2) in 
value ? What had the same weight and value as the Stater ? Had 
individual Demi the right of coining money ? What proportion did the 
./Eginetan standard of weights and coinage bear to the Attic standard ? 
What proportion did the Eubolc talent bear to that of Solon ? How was 
it used in later times? 

334. What was the general differenee between the private life of the 
Spartans and Athenians ? 

335. Was the soil of Attica remarkable for its fertility ? What were 
its chief products 7 To what were the mountain districts favourable T 
To what the coasts? From whence was com imported every year? 
What were their other imports? What was imported from Pontus, 
Macedonia, Thrace ? From what country were the more generous wines 
imported ? What were the exports ? 

336. What greatly promoted the trade of Attica ? Waa exportation 
permitted unconditionally or not ? What might not be sent out of Attica 
at all? Might weapons be exported unconditionally? By what were 
commerdai restrictions oflen occasioned ? Was the bujring up of com 
ever restricted? 337. Explain KownXot, How were they regarded? 
What artisans raised themselves to power through the democratic consti- 
tution? Who especially favoured manufacturing industry? Were all 
trades open to MetcBci ? 

838. From whom do the Hellenes seem originally to have derived 
their scale of weights and measures? 
How many waXatrrai made a foot ? 
How many ^rvXoc made a vaXanrr^t ? 
How many SUrvXoi made a tfiri9a/i4? 
How was the Cubit or £U subdivided ? How was the wyeiiv subdivided T 
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How many feet did the ^y»ia ooatain 1 How many the it)J6fv t How 
many auperficial sqoare tbet did the irkiBpov contain 1 How many Roman 
feet did the or&itov contain 1 When did the stadion begin to be geneially 
need as a meaaore of length ibr the greater diatancea? 

339. Wliat part of a ftiSinpog was furpnrfit. 
What part of a MetrStes was a x^i (congius) ? 
What part of a Chus was a {fariff (textarhui)! 
What part of a Xestes was a rorvAii (hetnina)! 
What part of a Cotyle was a riraprov ? 

What part of a Tetarton waa an 6^a^¥ ? 
What pari of a Ozyb&phon was a ir6a0oc ? 

340. What was the principal measure for dry goods t 
What part of a Medimnns was a Urtii% 

What part of a Hektens was a kfiUictw ? 
What part of a Hemiekton was a xot't^l 
What part of a Chceniz was a ^fon^c ? 
Wliat part of a Xestes was a corvXij ? 
What part of a Cotyle was a k^BosI 

341. Was the Attic year solar or Innar? Did this agree with the 
practice of all the Hellenic states 7 What was the number of days in 
each month % Ejcplain fcjjvcs koXXoh and irA^pci;. Explain iihv iftff^ifutt or 
i^6\i^atos, and the reason why it was necessary. What difierent cycles 
were invented for the intercalation ? 342. Who published the first cal- 
endar ? when 1 What period did he invent ? By this method how many 
months were intercalated in nineteen years? In which of the nineteen 
years was the intercalation made 7 How many days would his cyde of 
nineteen years give ? How many too many would this be 1 What day 
was left oat as a niitp<i i^aipfo-i^of ? What efiect had this upon fdfvH 
ffoiXoi and irXUptts 1 Who especially introduced other changes 7 

343. Give the names of the three sonmier months. To what Eingljsh 
month did HeeatombfBon nearly correspond 7 Name the autonm months. 
Name the winter months. Name the spring months. 344. In the inter- 
calary year» where was a month intercalated I How was each Attic 
month divided 1 What was the first day of the month called 7 How 
were the following days of the first decade reckoned 7 What would the 
fourth of Hecatombaon be called 7 How were the days of the second 
decade reckoned 7 how those of the third 7 How were the days of the 
last decade more commonly reckoned 7 When did the Attic civil year 
begin?' 

' We here add, from PaaBo^» a complete table of the Days. 

SBGOim DBCADS. 
1 1 *pc5n| 
13 itvripa 

13 rpi'm 

14 rtrdprti 

15 wifiwrn 

16 txTn 

17 ifiUitn 

18 dyAfif 

19 Mm 
30 Mdi 

9 



FIBST DECADE. 


1 povuntfia^ 




S inrifa 




3 TpiTn 




4 TST&prii 




5 vifirrn 


Ijp*a 


6 l-cr. 


' tOTW 


7 I0i6pw 




8 iy^n 




9 Ipdrn 




)0 acMrn J 





or M iufSii 
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345. Did the state interfere mnch or little with the discipline of youth 7 
"What was generally the name of the first bom ?■ Explain irarp<ifl£> dw- 
yiatjiiv. W^t was the official designatio^i \ In what did* the edacation 
of children in the poorer classes consist ? What did a liberal education 
comprehend? 346. To whom was the special superintendence of the 
children committed % Till what age were they always accompanied by 
the riai.haytay6i'{ When did instruction in grammar begin? Explain 
Ypdftfiata 6i6icK€i». For these exercises what authors were generally 
used? 

347. When were the boys sent to a Citharistes? What did they 
learn of him ? What did they leani in the Gymnasia ? Who superin- 
tended education ? Who were the cuxjipoynrTai ? Were slaves allowed to 
take part in the exercises of the Gymnasia ? 

348. How long did their instruction in music and grammar last? 
Where were the two last of these yeare chiefly spent 1 How were the 
youths employed when they had passed through the Gymnasia ? As the 
circle of edacation became wider, what did many learn in the gymnastic 
school? By what was Music followed? Were the terms of celebrated 
Sophists and Rhetoricians moderate or not ? 349. What promoted the 
advance of education ? Who awakened a taste for the fine arts ? By 
what was it developed ? For what were the Athenians distinguished I 
Into what did their inquisitiveness and love of discussion often degen- 
erate ? 

350. How was the education of girls conducted ? At what did it 
aim ? What kind of life did girls lead ? Did they ever visit the thea- 
tres? Did they generally marry early ? What was it considered unte- 
coming for them to trouble themselves about ? To whose inspection were 
they subject ? Was this an ancient office ? Was the fi-ee intercourse 
between the sexes, enjoyed in our days, known to the Athenians I 

351. What entertainments of a public character have been already 
mentioned? Explain ipavoi, <rvfii3,)Xai. What were the usual daily 
meals? When did luxury extend itself to the table? 352. Mention 
some attempts to restrain extravagance and luxury by legislative en^ct- 



THIRD DECADE. 



(i.) Reckoned forutards (rare). 

SI npurrj 

22 dtvHpa 

23 rpiTJi 

24 Ttraprrf 

25 vi^trrri 

2G t<Tii 

27 W66iij, 

28 iy^ri 

29 ii>&rfi 



hrX tiKaii. 



(II.) Reckoned backwards. 

21 ScKtirq 

22 iydrq 

23 dySori 

24 IdiSfJiri 

25 f<ri; 

26 TT^ftlTTII 

27 rerdprri 

28 rpirri 

29 itvripa 

30 ivn KoX via 



)ivovTQi (or Jraropf Kill) 



30 rpiOKCLi 

In a /i^v KoX\oi the 29th ^ras the tvri koi via : and each preceding day 
one leaa than the number in the table ; e. g. the 21sty ivarri tbdivovTos ; the 

28th, ifVTtpa (pOivovTOS. 

* Thus: 'lnw6vlKQi KaXXwii (ca| 'limovUov KaWias. (Aristopk.) 
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inentd. What was the success of the?e attempts 1 At their banquets 
i^rhal was the position of the guests { Explain Stiirvov vpootuiov, xcipaXfi 
dciirvoo I (irtHpniOfiaOT luraSopxia ', ScvTCpat Tpanc^aifTpayfiftaTa. yV ere Sym- 
posia (when there were any) a part of tlie 6uitpov ? 353. Where was 
the best wine brought from ? How was it generally drunk 1 Who was 
termed avftiToaiapxoi 1 Describe the company dress for a symposium. By 
what besides conversation were the guests amused? What was done 
after eupper I What was the favourite game of all ? Describe it* (note 
9). Did the women of the family take any part in these entertain- 
ments? 

354. What was the old Ionic costume ? By what was this displaced ? 
Explain r^i/fif, \udTiov. What was the difference between j(\aiva and 
j(^avis. 355. What particular sort of surtout did the Epbebi wear? 
When only did men wear any thing on their heads? Who wore the 
rriraaoi on their joumeys ? What did the Greeks wear on their feet 7 
What variety of sandals or soles do we read of? Of what were the 
women's garments made ? 

356, 357. Where did the Athenian men spend most of their time 1 
What was the time called about which the Agora began to be iiilll 
About what time was this? Explain fTrcTrXn, oKevri, incp^v, irp6$ffpov, 

nepiarvXovt dff^pun'Trii, yvyatruftrty, ^eaav^o^. What was the company or 

ea ting- room called ? what the bed-chambers? what the spare-rooms for 
guests? What is the difference -between xpovetv or KdrtTctv and xj/o^Tv. 
Was Athens handsomely built ? How many houses did it contain ? 

358. Explain rd fUaia, ra vfiiiifta. What were those who found dead 
bodies, required to do ? On whom was the duty of burying dead bodies, 
found and nno^^^ned, imposed from the time of Clisthenes? Describe the 
ihneral ceremonies. Explain irpoTiQiaOai^ dpSdviov, Oprivtoioi, kqUiv, koto^ 
pvTTctv, vspiStiirvov. What is Solon said lo have restricted ? 359. Was 
the usual way of disposing of a corpse interment or burning: either? 
which? or both? Whose funeral rites were celebrated with especial 
magnificence ? Were there public burial-grounds near the city ? When 
was a general festival in honour of the dead celebrated ? 

360, 361. What were the great national solemnities or games ? Who 
were excluded from these festivals ? Explain iravriyvptti* What later 
festival bore a national character? 



' The simplest mode was when each threw the wine left in his cup so 
«s to strike smartly in a metal basin, at the same time invoking his mis- 
tress's name ; if all fell in the basin, and the sound was clear, it was a 
sign he stood well with her ; cf. Call. Fr. 102. The wine thus thrown 
was called \arayss or ^aray^i and also, like the game itself, K6rrafiof. The 
basin, KorrafitioVf Xaraytiov, &c., also called K6TTa0os. The game soon 
became more complicated, and was played in various ways. Sometimes 
a number of little cups (&fi/?a^a) were set floating, and he who threw hie 
K6TTa0os so as to upset the greatest number in a given number of throws, 
won the prize (icorra/?eroy). Sometimes the wine was thrown upon a scale 
(vXaariy^) Suspended over a httle image (/liy 17$ or yipcjk) placed in water ; 
here the kCtto^os was to be thrown, so as to make the scale descend on 
die head of tlie image." — From LiddeU and Scott. 
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362. What was the suppoeed origin of the Olympic games 7 Ate 
they mentioned by Homer ? By whom and when were they revived 1 
What year b. c. agrees with the first Olympiad 1 Who was victor in the 
97a6iov that year? (note 8.) In whose honour were the games heidi 
how often? how long? where? 363. Who were the managers of the 
games? Explain the Olympic Utj(ti^{a and vt^v&ai. Explain Itpoftti^la. 
What privilege was granted to those who were present at the festival, or 
on their way to join it ? What privilege did the Eleans originally pos- 
sess 1 What were the judges called? By whom appointed 7 Was 
there an appeal from their decisions? What qnalincations did the 
HeUanedicdB re<piire in the combatants? 364. What oath did they 
administer to ihe combatants ? What were the functionaries called, who 
kept order daring Uie games? When were the Olympic games finally 
snppressed? 

'365. Who was the legendary founder of the Pythian games ? When 
did they become dy<3vff vn^pirai 1 When were they placed under the 
protection of the Amphictyonst How often were they celebrated? 
Where were they held f 

366. To whom is the institution of the Nnndan games ascribed by 
tradition? Where and how often were they celebrated? 

367. Who were the legendary founders of the Isthmian game\? 
Who revived them ? Who had the xpoeipta at these games ? When azid 
how often were they held ? 

368. In what did the gymnastic and hippie contests consist at these 
games? Describe the various kinds of S^/t^t. Explain the iriXii: the 
wy/i4 (with the word Iftavrti}: the- Stent' fiX^a (with term hXriipts). 
369. Explain nwyiipdruv. Of what did the iriyraB^ov consist ? Distinguish 
between Imror KfXrts, ttw^d, rl0p(«irov, and between iruXoc and rlXcioi. 
What was a Xo/ia riXtiov required to do ? 370. On whom was the honour 
of victory oonterred ? Of what did the musical games consist originally ? 
What exhibitions were afterwards introduced ? Distinguish K^trai fnna 
0pafievraL 

371. To which games were musical contests principally confined? 
Of what did the solemnities connected with these ^mrts principally con* 
aiat ? Explain Ssoipot, UpopUaty ^OXvfAfrioviKat, TLvdtoviKai. 372. What was 
the Oljrmpic crown of victory ? what the Pythian ? the Nemean ? the Isth- 
mian ? How were the victors honoured ? What national honours did 
they receive ? What was a part of their reward in Athens ? What 
honour had they in Sparta ? Explain twipUia, 

373. Were the modes of reckoning time, weights, measures, and coin- 
age the same throughout Greece ? How was the year generally named ? 
how at Athens? how at Sparta ? What general S3rstem of chronological 
reckoning was finally adopted ? 374. How does Thucydides mnnetimeo 
indicate the dates of events? Who seems to have been the first who 
regularly employed the Olympic list as a chronicle ? when ? Who is the 
oldest extamt historian, whose writings contain such an arrangement 
of events? In what afiairs was the reckoning by Olympiads not 
used? 

375. When were the Olympic games held? What was'neariy the 
beginning of the Olympic year f How do you find the year of the Chris- 
tian era which conesponds to a given Olympic year 376 (A) for an event 
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that happened between July 1 and Januaiy 1 ? 377. (B) How for an 
event that happened between January 1 and July 1 ? 

37d» 379. What individuals or families were considered able to inter- 
pret the will of the gods ? Mention some places, which were supposed 
to be favoured by the immediate presence of the divinity ? Describe the 
oracle of Dodona, its priests, responses, &c. 

380. What was the most renowned oracle of Greece 7 From what 
did it derive its name? To what did it principally owe its celebrity 7 
381. How did it acquire great wealth? Under whose protection was it? 
Why was the oracle of Delphi called d/i0aXd( n); yHi ? 382. By whom 
was the highest degree of respect paid to this oracle ? Why did the 
Laced eemonians never undertake any affitir of importance without apply- 
ing to this oracle 7 Had it any influence at Athens 7 

383. Account for the gradual decline of the Delphic oracle 7 Explain 
the phrase Hi>dia <pt\tinri^ovaa. Who \b the last person of whom we hear 
as consulting the Delphic oracle ? 

384. Explain rptn-ovc, 5X/iof, HvQia. Explain it^^rm, and *Ajt6\\iM 
Xo^iai. 385. How often were the oracles delivered? Explain ^vioi, 

Tpo^ifrai, vcpitiytfrat, irptfoiroXoi yvvatKes. 

386. Mention some other oracles. How were responses received in 
the temple of Amphiar&us? What forei^ oracle did the Greeks them- 
selves sometimes consult ? Name some other modes of obtaining connael 
and information respecting future events. (See note 8.) 

387. Explain dfulmcrvoviat. 

388. What was the most renowned Amphictyonia 7 From what did 
the ancients derive the name 7 In what light must Hellen be considered? 
389. Who were the members of the Amphictyonic league 7 How long 
did they nominally retain the same privileges 7 What were the objects 
of the league 7 What were not its objects 7 

390. In what instances was its efficiency shown 7 How did Philip of 
Macedon and others employ the league 7 Did the Amphicty<Hua sorvive 
the subjection of Greece to the Romans 7 

391. What were the sanctuaries of the Amphictyons? In each year 
how many Amphictyonic meetings were there 7 where held ? What waa 
the number of votes 7 What were the deputies styled ? Weze the Am- 
phictyonic meetings accompanied by any others 7 

392, 393. Mention some small confederations. What waa the com- 
mander-in-chief of the league between the Phocians and Theasalians 
called? 

394. Who were at the head of the Bcsotian confedetation ? How 
were the other states treated by tfte Thebans? 395. Wliat Boeotian state 
played for a short time an important part in the affiiirs of Greece 7 under 
whom 7 Give an instance of the subsequent weakness of Thebes. By 
whom were the Thebans deprived for ever of their power 7 

396. What twelve cities had formed a league from the oldest times ? 
when was it dissolved? when revived? Under whom did this league 
become for a time extremely powerful? By what struggles was it 
weakened 7 397. By whom were the Achesans defeated ? How did the 
Bomans treat them 7 When did Achaea become a Roman province 7 

398. When and how often were the meetings of the Acfaean league 
held 7 Who were their principal officers 7 How long did they continne 
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in ofBoe? Wm each dtf independent? What was invariably their 
object T 

399. What league proved the moet dangerous enemy of the Macedo- 
nians 1 What leagrne did they form with, and what against the Romans T 
What was the result of their league against them t 

400. Describe the constitution of me ^toUan league. Where were 
their greater meetings held ? Who was the highest officer of the league ? 
Of what other officers is mention made ? What was its coostitution ? 

"Ml. Explain ^yc/toWa. What state first exercised iftyt/toWo? In thfc 
confederation against Xerxes, who assumed the command t Where did 
the deputies meet at the beginning of the Persian war Y After the battle 
of Myc&le who were also comprised in this league ? 

402* To what state was Sparta soon compelled to cede the Jffegemo- 
nia by sea? when t What state at a later period set up a Hegemonia in 
opposition to that of Spdrta? What cities, islands, &c., obeyed this 
Hegemonia ? How did Athens exercise her power? 403. At what were 
the ^&pot originally fixed by Aristides ? Where were they kept ? Ex- 
plain tkXn^rafilM. By what voluntary proposal of the allied states was 
the power of Athens greatly increased ? When was the treasury removed 
fiom Delos to Athens? When was the tribute increased ? 

404. From what did the Peloponnesian war arise ? In what yean 
did it begin and end 7 How was Athens again enabled to raise heraelf 
to power ? Did the peace of Antalcidas ef&ct any essential change in 
the power of Athens? 405. Did the nevo-hom justice and mildness of 
Athens last long ? Date the war of the confederate states. What state 
for a time claimed hegemonical authority? When did Philip of Mace- 
don assume the Hegemonia ? What power at last swallowed up both the 
contending parties? 

406. To what may the establishment of Grecian colonies be traced 
back ? Who \b said to have led colonies from BoBOtia to Lesbos, Tenedos, 
dec. ? How did it happen that the lonians had sought refuge in Attica ? 
407. Under whom and where did they found colonies? What ialand9 
did they colonize? Explain Haviwia. By which of these colonies 
especially were minor colonies founded ? Where ? What Dorian colo- 
nies were formed ? What were their parent states? Where did they 
settle ? In what Temple did their league assemble ? 

408. By whom was Magna Gieda colonized at an eariy period T 
What was the most ancient Enbcoan colony in Italy ? Mention some 
ESuboBan colonies in Greece. By what states or cities were Syracuse, 
Gela, Agrigentum, Corcyra, Byzantium, Massilia, Cyrfine, respectively 
feonded? 

409. What caused the establishment of most of the Grecian colonies T 
Was colonization in the Grecian states a government measure ? If so» 
for what end f 

410. Describe the mode of sending out colonies. Describe their rela- 
tion to the mother country. Explain Bttapiai, Mention an instance 
€i the filial regard of even indepettdent colonies for their mother- 
■tate. 

411. What form of constitution was generally prevalent in the period 
of active colonization? What spirit was soon awakened? By what 

i? 41d. What stmgi^eB ensued? Where and hf whom were 
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wholesome laws pesBed 7 Where did the doctrines of Pythagorts ooca< 
■ion political revolntions ? What was their natttre ? what their dura- 
Hon? 

413. Distingniah between colonization and KXiipov;^fai. If the con- 
qnered inhabitants were not expelled, to what kinds of treatment were 
they subjected T 



THE END. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 



A HioH character of the present yolume, extracted 
jfrom a review of it by Dr.Osenbrug^en, will be found 
in the preface to the *' Manual of Orecian Antiquities.'* 
For the translation of both volumes I have to thank the 
Rev. R. B. Paul, late Fellow of Exeter College, Ox- 
ford ; the author of a more extensive work than Dr. 
Bojesen's, upon "Orecian Antiquities," and of a '^His- 
tory of Oermany, on the plan of Mrs, Markham's 
HUtories." T. K, A, 

Lthdom» Junnuy 95, 1848. 



It will be sufficient here to state that the same 
course has been pursued with the present Manual 
which was adopted with regard to the " Manual of 
Grecian Antiquities." Its value will be found fully 
equal to the high opinions which have been expressed 
concerning it. J. A. S. 

Nkw-Toek, UtLf, 1848. 
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fiOMAN ANTIQUITIES. 



INTRODUCTION. 

§ 1. Roman Antiquities.^^Saurces of Inforfnation, 

1. By the term "Roman Antiquities," we under- 
stand such a representation of the public and private 
life of the ancient Romans as may be collected from 
the ancient authors, especially the historians, orators, 
and grammarians, or from inscriptions,^ coins, and 
other remains of antiquity. These authorities, how- 
ever, must be used with caution ; for the descriptions 
of a remote period which we find in historians, often 
receive a colouring from the notions of more modern 
days, whilst their judgment of times nearer to those in 
which they wrote is seldom impartial. 2. The Greek 
historians' have also here and there misunderstood 
Roman peculiarities, and the orators, viewing only one 
side of a question, or hurried away by the torrent of 
their declamation, have all more or less failed to give 

^ PeUsgian iii8eripti(MiB» written in a character dearly distingiiiBlia- 
Ue from the Etroecan, have been diaoovered very recently at Agylla or 
Caere. And the stady and comparison of the aeveral Indo-Germanic, 
langnagea ia making socb prognm, that if any fortonate dlacorery cornea 
in to the aid of it, we may hope to see the mystery of the Etroacan in- 
aeriptions at length nnraTeUed. — Dr. Arnold. 

' The Grecian writers from whose works the most important infor- 
mation may be derived respecting Roman antiquities, are, Polybin^, Dio- 
doms SicoluB, I^Looyahis Halicaraaasensis, Plutarch, Appian, Dio Casrins, 
and the epitomizer Zonaras. 
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US a candid and accurate description of events. Last- 
ly, the remaining sources of information are^ often cor- 
rupted or falsified by the forgeries of modern times. 
Much critical circumspection is therefore necessary, 
if we desire to compile such an account as may safely 
be relied on. 

§ 2. Relation of the subject to Political History. 

3. The public and private life of Rome being 
necessarily presented to us in its historical develop- 
ment, there will of course be an intimate connexion 
between the science which we name Archaeology and 
political history. It must, however, be remembered 
that the real objects of its research are the peculiarities 
of public and domestic life, external events and remark- 
able personages beins touched on only in so far as they 
are connected with those peculiarities. 



EXTENT OF THE ROAfAN EMPIRE^TOPOGRAFHY OF 

ROME 

§ 1. Extent of the Roman Empire 

4. The empire of Rome was at first limited to the 
city and its immediate environs, but gradually extended 
itself, until (in the year b. o. 266) me whole of Italy 
was subject to its power ; and those great wars began, 
which extended the dominion of the Romans over such 
portions of the three quarters of the globe, as border 
on the Mediterranean sea ; so that at the dissolution 
of the republic, their empire was bounded on the north 
by the Danube and the Rhine, on the south by the 
deserts of Africa, on the west by the Atlantic, and on 
the east by the river Euphrates. Under the emperors 
the limits were still further enlarged. In this widely 
extended empire all the administrative authority was 
derived from Rome ; and in the time of the republic, 
the actual participation of Roman citizens in the affairs 
of government, was dependent on residence in the cap- 
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ital, to which all of them were supposed to have origin- 
ally belonged. 

§ 2. Topography of Rome. 

5. Rome lay on the banks of the Tiber, . 16,000 

Sassus from the sea. It was founded on the Palatuie 
11, but even in the time of the kings, the hills nearest 
to the Palatine were taken in. Servius Tullius is said 
to have surroimded all the seven with a wall. The 
names of these hills were the Palatinu9, Capitolinus, 
Caslius, Aventinus^ Esquilinus, Viminalis, and Qui" 
rinalis. The emperor Aurelian fortified the city anew, 
including within the walls the collis hortulomm, and 
the Janiculum and pions Vaticanus on the other side 
of the river. The ponKBrium^ or open space within 
and without the walls which marked the sacred bound- 
aries of the city, was enlarged by Servius Tullius, at 
a later period by Sulla, and frequently afterwards by 
the Emperors. Servius Tullius divided the city into 
four sections {trilms)y viz. : PakUinay Suburrana, Col- 
Una, and Esquilina. This number was afterwards 
increased by Augustus to fourteen, which were styled 
regiones, 6. Onginally tlie city was simple, and even 
when it was rebuilt, after being laid in ashes by the 
Gauls, there was very little attempt at decoration. At 
a later period, however, when the citizens had become 
richer, and an acquaintance with Grecian taste and 
the plundering of foreign works of art had excited a 
passion for the beautiful, attention began to be paid to 
embellishment. In the time of Augustus many impor- 
tant buildings were erected ; and after the conflagra- 
tion in the reign of Nero (a. d. 64), the city was 
restored on a scale of gre^t magnificence. Many 
years later, during the time of the northern invasion. 
It was so completely laid waste, that little is npw visi- 
ble beyond the ruins of its former grandeur. 

§ 3. The subject continued. 

7. Among the most remarkable objects may be 
mentioned the portcSf (e. g. the Capena^ CoUina, Tri- 
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umpkalis) ; the pontes (SubKcius, Muhius) ; the vi^ 
(e. g. the via sacra, via triumphalis, via Appia, con- 
structed by Appius Claudius Caecus, b. c. 312, from 
Rome to Capua, and afterwards continued to Brun- 
dusium ; on this road the distances were marked by 
stones, lapides, which stood at intervals of 1000 p€ts- 
sus : and the via Flaminia over the pons Mulvius^^ 
leading to Etruria) ; the fora (e. g. the forum Roma- 
num between the Capitofine and Palatine hills) ; the 
campi (as the Campus Martius, outside the city, on 
the banks of the Tiber, which originally belonged to 
the Tarquins, but was afterwards used for public as- 
semblies and gymnastic exercises ; the temple (e. g. 
Jovis Feretrii, Statoris, Capitolini ; Vestce ; cedes 
ConcordicB, templum Apollonis Palatini, Pantheon^ ; 
the theatra (e. g. that of Pompey, which was the first 
theatre built of stone ; and that of Marcellus) ; the 
amphitheatra (as that of Vespasian or the Colossium) ; 
the circi (as the circus Maximus, the circus Flami- 
nius) ; the curice (e. g. the Hostilia in ih% forum) ; the 
porticus, basihccBj thermce, aquceductus or aquce, clod- 
cce, arcus, columnce, &^c, Qf these edifices there still 
remain some ruins and fragments, for instance, of the 
Colosseum or amphitheatre of Vespasian, of Hadrian's 
Mausoleum, the columna rostrata, Trajan's pillar, 
baths, fragments of the Appian Way, &c. 



HISTORY OF THE ROMAN CONSTITUTION. 

§ 1. The Origin of Rome. 

8. Italy, at the period when Rome was founded, 
was inhabited by a variety of races. Between the 
right bank of the Tiber and the Rhaetian Alps dwelt 
the Etrurians, who at a very early period wete a civil- 
ized and powerful nation. Between the left bank and 
the Mare Superum, were the Umbri, and lower down 
some Sabine tribes ; south of the Tiber were the Osci, 
and at the lowest extremity of Italy, several Grecian 
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colonies. One of the clans ^the Latini) settled on the 
Tiber, and fonned a confeaeration of several petty 
states.' From this Latin nation sprang, according to 
ancient historians, the city of Rome, which was found- 
ed, as the legend relates, by Romulus on the Palatine 
hill about the year b. c. 752,^ or 753.' 9: The remote 
history of the city is very obscure, the notices of the 
old writers being either fabulous, or worthy of little 
credit for other reasons, and frequently mere pictures 
copied from the events of more recent times.' Thus 
much, however, may be collected, that the Roman 
state was limited in the beginning to the city and its 
immediate neighbourhood ; that originaUy, so far from 
maintaining a close relation with the surrounding 
tribes, it occupied an independent and often hostile 
position, and that it rapidly acquired internal strength 
by means of a settled form of government, borrowed 
in part from the Etrurian and other neighbouring states, 
and an increased population through immigrations and 
conquests. 10. At an early period we find the Roman 
people divided ii^to three tribes (tribus) Ramnes or 



' Niebhnr aopposen it to have consisted of the Osci, Sacram, Casci or 
Prisci, who had overthrown the Pelaagian tribes on the banks of the 
Tiber. 

* JEn Catoniana. * JEra Varroniana. 

* The only manner in which we can derive any historical results from 
national legends, if they have any historical basis (as they have in almost 
all cases), is to receive them just as they are handed down to us ; not alter- 
ing or modifying them in any way, but looking steadily at what they state 
as facts, as well as what they teach us by implication. It may, indeed, 
happen that not one of the fiicts stated is of any historical value ; but we 
frequently catch a glimpse of the state of things in regard to the political, 
social, and religious life of the times to which the traditions refer, and 
this is preeminently the case in eariy Roman history. It is, indeed, 
impossible either to assert or to deny whether Romulus and Remus are 
historical personages or not ; whether Romulus actually did build Rome, 
or whether he really was the founder of the institutions ascribed to him ; 
but with regard to the questions as to what Rome was before the dawn 
of her historical period* how she grew out of her cradle, and what her 
polite and social institutions were, a great deal of information may be 
gleaned from the traditions. Great assistance may also be derived from 
the institutions of later times ; for their principles remained>on the whole, 
the same, and the changes they experienced were only the lesolts of a 
Datural progress and development-— &Amtljr. 
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Ramnenses, Tides and LucSres. The origin of these 
tribes was no doubt different, nor do they seem to have 
been in the first place united ; the last of them espe- 
cially appears to have joined the other two at a later 
period. From this stock sprang in all probability the 
first inhabitants of Rome, with full political rights 
(patricii), and in close coniiexion with them were a 
number of citizens who had been subjugated in ancient 
times (clientes). 11. On the other hand we find a 
crowd of inferior citizens arising from, and gradually 
increased by, immigrations and conquests (plebeii). 
These citizens were excluded from the Senate and 
from offices of state, had no voice at the public assem- 
blies, and could not even contract valid marriages 
with the families of Patricians. This abrupt separa- 
tion of the two estates, one of which was entirely ex- 
cluded from political power, will be more intelligible, 
if we regard the original relation of the Patricians to 
the Plebeians as that which the conqueror bears to the 
conquered, or established citizens to foreign settlers, 
than if, with the ancient writers, we suppose the class 
of Patricians to have originated in a mere capricious 
election. 

§ 2. Period of the Kings. 

12. Rome at the beginning was governed by Kings, 
chosen for life, but with limited powers. They were 
the highest executive and judicisd authority, were in- 
trusted with the command of the army in war, and 
conducted part of the public worship,' but shared their 
power with the Senate or chosen representatives of 
the Patrician order (Senatus), and the General Assem- 
bly of the people (Comitia curiata). The history of 
these kings, as it has been handed down to us by 
Roman authors, contains, amidst all its obscurity and 
poetical embellishments, many actual facts, and exhibits 
the existence, at. an early period, of that peculiar char- 

7 " The King . . . wm the priest who ofEtnd ncrificee for the nation.'' 
(Niehvhr.) 
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acter, which was always borne by the Roman people.' 
13. Thus we already discover a taJent for military com- 
mand, and an eager desire of aggrandizement tnrough 
the annihilation of conquered nations, or their incor- 
poration, as tributaries, into the Roman empire, or 
through the establishment of colonies (Romulus, Tul- 
lus Hostilius, Ancus, the Tarquins, Servius TuUius, 
the military divisiou. of the people), a disi>osition to 
settle the mutual relations of citizens by laws and 
established regulations (Romulus, Servius TuUius), 
respect for property, and political regard to a pecu- 
niary qualification (Servius TuUius) ; reverence for 
religion, and a recognition of its influence in the estab- 
lishment of civil order (Numa Pompilius, Ancus Mar- 
tins ; a taste for handsome and durable public buildings, 
in anticipation, as it were, of the future greatness of 
their city (the Tarquins). 14. The most important 
of aU their political changes under the Kings, was the 
division by Servius TuUius of the citizens, according 
to their property, into classes and centuries {Comitia 
centuriata), by means of which the first step w^ 
taken towards filling up the gulf between the two 
orders of Roman citizens, and some political considera- 
tion ffiven to the Plebeians in a constitution, which 
proviaed that the burdens of war and taxation should 
be shared amongst the wealthier citizens, but accorded 
to them at the same time the chief influence in aU 
affairs of government. 

. ( 3. Frdm the beginning of the Reptiblic to the 

Decemviri, 

15. *In the year b. c. 509, the monarchy was ex- 

' C£ Arnold's Hi9t, of Some, Appleton'8 Am. Edit. toI. i. pp. 38-74 ; 
Schmitz, pp. 31-80. 

' We are told that within ten years of the 6rst institntion of the Con- 
mk, the hnrghers found it necenary to create a single magistrate with 

Ewers still more absolute, who was to exercise the iuU sovereignty of a 
ig, and eren withoot that single check to which the kings of Rome had 
been satgected. The Master of the people, that is, of the bnrghers, or, as 
lie was otberwias called, the Dictator, was appointed, it is trae, for mx 
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changed for a republican constitution under the two 
Consulsi chosen yearly. This transfer of the limited 
kingly power to the Consuls, can hardly be considered 
a total chanse in the form of the constitution. It was, 
however, only natural that the Senate as a permanent 
body (whereas the Consuls were perpetually changed), 
and the Comitia centuriata, which now became annual 
Assemblies for the election of the Consuls, should 
gradually become more and more influential. The 
sharp distinction of ranks still continued. The people, 
excluded from the enjoyment of the ager publicus (i. e. 
of the lands obtained by conquest, which might be 
granted by the state to individuals in return for a cer- 
tain payment), and forced to content itself with insig- 
nificant allotments, became more and more indebted 
to the rich Patricians. 16. The burden, however, at 
last became too heav^ for the Plebeians, whose number 
was steadily increasm^, whilst the exclusive class of 
Patricians gradually diminished; and we find them 
engaged in contests with the Patricians, through which, 
in after years, amidst their continual wars with neigh- 
bouring nations, the constitution of Rome was gradu- 
ally developed. The most important step towards 



months only ; and therefore liable, like the ConsolB, to be arraigned after 
the expiration of his office, for any acta of tyranny which he might have 
committed during its continnanoe. But whilat he retained hia office he 
was as absolute within the walls of* the city, as the Consals were without 
them ; neither commonen nor burghers had any right to appeal from hia 
sentence, although the latter had enjoyed this protection in the times of 
the monarchy. This last circumstance seems to prove that the original 
appointment of the Dictator was a measure of precaution against a party 
among the burgfaen themselves, rather than against the commons ; and 
gives a probabiUty to that tradition which Livy slighted, namely, that the 
Consuls, who were for the first time superseded by " the Master of the 
burghers/' were inclined to favour the return of the exiled king. It is 
not likely that they were the only Romans so disposed : and if a strong 
minority amongst the burghers themselves, and probably a large portion 
of the commons, were known to &your the restoration of the old govern- 
ment, it is very intelligible that the majority of the burghers should have 
nsolved to strengthen the actual government, and to appoint an officer 
who might summarily punish all conspiraton of whatever rank, whether 
belmging to the commons or to the burghers. — ^Amold's Hi9t. of Borne, 
▼oi. i. pp. 98, 99. 
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obtainiBg independence for the Plebeians, who hitherto / 
Jiad wanted a legal rallying point, was the establish-/ 
ment, after a severe struggle, of a popular magistracj^ 
(Tribunes of the People and Plebeian iEdiles) in the n. 
year b. c. 494. 17. At first the Tribunes had merely 
a veto on questions which affected the people; but 
they soon took occasion (b. o. 491), from the proceed- 
ings in the case of Coriolanus, to assemble the people 
tnbuUm (i. e. in accordance with the division of Ser- 
yius Tullius), for the purpose of trying their enemies ; 
and in these Comitia, where they were subject neither 
to the rules of the Senate nor to the authority of the 
Augurs, they soon acquired influence over the affairs 
of the state, especially after the passing of a law pro- 
posed by the tribune Volero Puolilius (b. o. 471), by 
which it was provided that the -election of Plebeian 
magistrates should take place in the Comitia tribtUa^ 
an arrangement which efiectually protected the Plebe- 
ians from the interference of Patricians in their choice 
of officers. 18. Notwithstanding these advances, how- 
ever, the Patricians continued to possess a' powerful 
influence, founded on religion ; and this influence they 
especiallv exerted at the tlomitia curiatc^ which were 
now held for the purpose of confirming by the auspices 
the acts and elections of the Comitia centuriata^ and 
of giving the imperium to magistrates. Indeed, in the 
Comitia centuriata themselves, the influence of the 
Patricians was exerted by means of the auspices, the 
Patrician consul who presided over the Assembly^ 
and their own clients. 

$ 4. From the Decemviri to the passvuig of the Lid- 

nian Law, 

19. The popular power assumed a more decided 
form, and resisted more vigorously the encroachments 
bf the government after the suppression (b. c. 449) of 
the Decemvirate,' an ofiice which had been created 
provisionally (the functions of the other offices of state 

^ Cf. Arnold, HiH, of Some, toL i. p. 161, &c. 
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being meanwhile suspended) for the purpose of amal- 
gamating the various elements of the Koman constitu- 
tion by means of a comprehensive and impartial code 
of laws. The strength oF the people, which had been 
set in motion for the purpose of overthrowing the De- 
cemvirate, now exerted itself very energetically for 
the establishment of independence. 20, The power 
of the Comitia centuriata, which possessed the su- 
preme legislative authority and right of confirming 
elections, began to be claimed by the Comitia tributa, 
as soon as the decrees of the Pleba had acquired a 
legislative force (subject, probably, to certain condi- 
tions) by -the lex Vakria Horatia (b. c. 449), subse- 
quently defined and confirmed by other enactments; 
A still more important step towards the amalgamation 
of the different estates was made by the lex Canuleja 
(b. c. 445), which authorized the connubium, or cele- 
bration of marriages, between Patricians and Plebe- 
ians. 21. A contemporaneous attempt on the part of 
the Plebeians to throw open the Consulship to their 
order, which was vehemently resisted by the Patri- 
cians, led to the establishment of a new office (the 
three Trilmni militum consulari potestate), to which 
Plebeians were eligible, and which seems to have 
shared the duties of^the Consulate with another new 
office, exclusively Patrician, termed the Censorship. 
For many years there seems to have been an alterna- 
tion of Consuls and Tribuni militum ; but the modera- 
tion of the Plebeians, their hereditary respect for the 
Patricians, and dependence on them for pecuniary 
assistance, for a long time led them to choose those 
officers almost entirely from the Patrician body. The 
strenuous opposition of the Patricians could, however, 
only postpone, not prevent, the establishment of that 
balance of power which the times required. 

$ 5. From the passing of the Licinian Law (b. c. 376) 

to the Gracchi, 

22. Under the pressure of that heavy yoke which 
had bowed down the Plebeians ever since the Gallic 
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war, a law {kx Licinia) was passed, which not only 
relieved them from some of their domestic burdens, 
but rendered them eligible to one of the two Consul- 
ships. On the other hand, two new offices were cre- 
ated ; the Praetorship, which was confined to the Pa- 
tricians, and the Curule iEdileship, which seems from 
the commencement to have been filled alternately by 
Patricians and Plebeians. The equalization of ranks 
now proceeded rapidly, but in such a manner that at 
first the division of influences was distinct and fair. 
After B. o. 342 we hear no more of two Patrician Con- 
suls. By degrees the Dictatorship, Censorship, and 
Praetorship, and finally the priesthoods (lex Ogulnia 
B. c. 300) were thrown open to the Plebeians. By the 
Publilian law, the legislatorial authority given to the 
people bv the Valerian was extended, and finally made 
independent of the Senate by the hx Hortensia (b. o. 
286). 23. From this period, we must date the dissolu- 
tion of the Patrician order as a political body, and the 
change in all essential particulars of the old aristocratic 
form of government, which could always reckon on the 
support of the Senate. The Comitia centuriata still 
retained their power ; but the Comitia curiata became 
a mere form without influence or importance. As the 
old Patrician families became extinct, or went over to 
the Plebeians, there gradually arose on the ruins of 
this order a new official nobility, composed of Patri- 
cian and Plebeian families, and founded on descent 
firom persons who had fihed the Curule offices (the 
Consulship, Praetorship, and iEdileship). 24. This 
order (nobilitas) gradually contracted itself by the ex- 
clusion of others from the higher offices, which was 
the more easy, as the ereat expense of the iEdileship 
rendered them accessible to very few, although this 
afterwards became a means of aggrandizing the nobi- 
lity througti the administration of provinces, and the 
acquisition of booty. The government, nevertheless, 
went on steadily and quietly, on the whole, until the 
third Punic war (b. c. 149). The right of legislation, and 
of electing magistrates, were in the hands of the people. 
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who also conducted the judicia pnblica in the Comitia» 
or committed the management of them to the Senate 
and. magistrates. The Senate had the administrative 
authority, and the superiiltendenoe of the revenue, 
and the judges were chosen from its members. The 
^eat exertions rendered necessary by the wars, with 
Pyrrhus, the Carthaginians^ Illyrians, Antiochus the 
great, and Perseus, had for their general result the 
establishment of unity and strength in the executive 
power. 

( 6. From the Grracchi to the Social war. 

25. When, however, after the fall of Carthage, the 
power of Rome was firmly established, a certain degree 
of laxity manifested itself both in public and private 
life. Foreign manners and their attendant luxury 
found A ready entrance ; and to the lust of conquest 
there were now added the appetite for plunder and 
capricious treatment of the conquered. By degrees 
the republican respect for the state and its sanctity 
disappeared, and selfishness became every where pre- 
dominant. This was especially manifest in the violent 
struggle which now took place oetween the aristocracy 
{optimates) and the popular party {populares),* , On 

< * During the long internal peace which Rome had eiQoyed, the power 
of the Senate became so firmly established and so vast, that the asBemblies 
of the people, in many respects, were little more than a tool in the hands 
of the aristocracy or the optimates. The elections of the high magistrates 
were any thing but fi«e, since the illustiious fiimilies were in the ezdusive 
possession of the most important and lucrative offices. These sptimaieM, 
as they were called, accumulated their wealth in the provinces, and at 
home amused and corrupted the people by .the distribution of money or 
food, by games, spectacles, and bribes. In purchasing the estates of the 
anall landed proprietors, to whom the republic originally owed her great- 
ness, they hud acquired immense tracts of land, which were cultivated by 
bands of slaves ; whiLtt a large class of reduced freemen, without a home 
or bread, were wandering about in the country with their wives and 
children, not having a foot of land which they could claim as their own» 
though they virere told that they were the lords of the earth. At Rome 
itself things were not better ; a numerous populace had gradually been 
formed, whii*Ji, without property or industry, threatened sooner or later 
to become most dangerous to the safety of the state, as they might be 
used, by any one who dkoee to buy them, for the worst purposes. Many 
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the one hand, the Senate and nobles formed a power- 
ful faction, in whose hands the Consulship remained, 
and which was, in part, supported by the Equites who 
were dependent upon it. These Equites or Knights 
formed a class which gradually lost its original military 
character, and acquired great wealth by farming the 
public revenue. As a conservative party, this body 
supported the ancient order of things, and the dignity 
of the Senate; but, at the same time, formed an op- 
pressive aristocracy, who, by appropriating to them- 
selves the ager publicus after supplanting the small 
proprietors, acquired enormous estates ; the manage- 
ment of which they committed to slaves, whilst the 
impoverished peasants were forced to remove to Rome, 
thus increasing the number of discontented citizens. 
These proceedings soon caused a reaction on the part 
of the people. 27. The laws proposed by the Trib- 
unes, T. Gracchus (b. c. 133) and C. Gracchus (b. o. 
121), especially the iex agraria, a revival of the Lici- 
nian law (which provided that no one should possess 
more than five hundred jugera of the ager publicus 
for himself, and the same quantity for two sons, and 
that the remainder should be divided among the poor- 
citizens), paved the way, it is true, for the ruin of the 
nobles, without, however, for the present, securing any 
advantage to the people : but a democratic reaction 
had commenced, and one result of this was the with- 
drawal of the judicial authority from the Senate, and 
the establishment of the Knights as a separate and 
independent estate. It was not until the Jugurthine 
war (b. c. 111-106), when the moral corruption and 
particularly the gross venality of the nobility was dis- 
played in the strongest light, that they suffered an 
important defeat by the passine of a law which pro- 
vided that a rigid inquiry shoula be instituted into the 
conduct of magistrates accused of bribery, and by the 

undoubtedly nw the abyae at the verge of which the republic had arriTed, 
but no one had the courage to interfepc.-=-Schmitx, Hitt. of Rom», 
0. zsiy. 
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election of C. Marius, a novus homo (56), to the Con- 
sulship. 

§ 7. From the Social wctr to the extinction of ike 

Republic, 

28. Soon after this the Social war or war of the 
allied states broke out (b. o. 91), by which the Latin 
and Italian people extorted the recognition of their 
rights as citizens, which the Gracchi had before en- 
deavoured to obtain for them, in order to strengthen 
the popular cause by the addition of a body of free and 
independent burghers. This crowd of citizens, who 
were received into the state without the adoption of a 
representative, constitution, or any other correspondent 
change in the form of government, was* productive of 
great confusion. The oetter portion of the inhabitants 
of Italy, who were bound to their homes by property 
and other interests, were of course excluded from 
active participation in the affairs of government. On 
the other hand, a multitude of poor and lawless men, 
attracted by the distribution of public largesses and 
private gifts, were drawn together fiom all quarters, 
and formed at Rome, the central point of government, 
a oiass which readily joined the party ox those who 
were struggling to raise themselves at the expense of 
the state. 29. A reaction in favour of the nobles was 
brought about, it is true, by Sulla (b. c. 81), who re- 
stricted the power of the tribunals, restored the judicia 
to the Senate, and endeavoured to re-establish the 
ancient constitution. But this reaction produced little 
real effect on the position of affairs. On the other 
hand, an example was for the first time afforded of a 
commander-in-chief using his delegated authority for 
private ends, and the way paved for a military despot- 
ism and a civil war. In the Consulship of Crassus and 
Pompey (b. c. 70), the people recovered their rights, 
but became a mere tool in the hands of great and tal- 
ented leaders, who acquired an overwhelming influence 
by the favour of the Commons, military power, combi* 
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nation, and wealth, whilst the authority of the Senate 
became more and more contemptible (rompey, Ceesar, 
Crassus). 30. The result of their disputes with one 
another, was the establishment of Caesar at the head 
of the government, and his appropriation to himself 
of all the chief offices, and finally of a perpetual Dicta- 
torship (b. c. 46.) His death, indeed, was the effect 
of a republican movement, but the republican spirit 
had ceased to exist in the body of the people. A new 
combination was now formed between Antony, Lepi- 
dus, and Octavian, which ended in the assumption of 
absolute authority by Octavian (b. c. 33), who, under 
the title of PrincEps, concentrated all the power of 
the state in his own person ; but, in consideration of 
the respect with which the Romans regarded ancient 
forms, allowed the Senate and most of ''the more im- 
portant offices to exist nominally. 31. For the same 
reason under the succeeding Emperors (^principes, im- 
peratoreSy Ccesares, AugustVjy the greater part of these 
forms were still retained, although the people were 
excluded from any immediate share in the government, 
until, at length, even this shadow of ancient Rome 
vanished before a succession of innovations, such as 
the partition of the empire, the change in the consti- 
tution which began in the reign of Diocletian (a. d. 
284-303), the removal of the seat of government to 
Constantinople, and the establishment of Christianity 
as the national religion by Constantine (a. d. 323.) 
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, § 1. Classification. 

32. The inhabitants of the Roman empire were 
partly free and partly slaves. The freemen were 
either cives (populus Romanus, populus Romanus 
Quiritium)y or peregrini, who in Cicero's time, were 
comprehended under the title exterce nationes, or trib- 
utary states without the privileges of Roman citizen- 
ship. 
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A. Of the Gives and Civitas. 

§ 2. Nature of the Rights of Citizenship. 

33. The word civitas signifies both the civic com- 
munity, and the rights enjoyed by its members in con- 
sequence of their citizenship. Kome was originally 
surrounded by other nations, partly of the same race, 
but never admitted to a more intimate connexion. Even 
in later times, when the government joined the Latin 
confederation, Rome never considered herself as one 
of the Latin states, but maintained her independence 
in opposition to them all, and in a short time assumed 
the character of their mistress. In consequence of this 
relation the civitas soon became a term of distinction, 
both in public and private life, between the burghers 
and strangers (peregrini, originally hostes). But even 
among the citizens themselves there existed almost as 
marked a distinction in the exclusion of an entire class 
(the Pkbeii) from the most important rights. By de- 
grees, however, this disproportion was equalized, and 
the same privileges and responsibilities became the 
birthright of all (15-17). 

§ 3. Same subject continued. 

34. These responsibilities consisted in the payment 
of a property tax, and the liability to serve in the army. 
The most important civil privileges in public life were 
the right of voting on questions of state in the Comitia, 
jus suffragiif which could only be exercised personally 
at Rome, and the right of being invested with the 

Sublic magistracies, jus honorum. The person of the 
Loman citizen was also protected by the law in vari- 
ous ways. Soon after the expulsion of the Kings, the 
right of provocatio, or appeal to the people against the 
oppression of the higher orders, was given by the law 
of Valerius PublicSla. This law was afterwards fre- 
quently revived and confirmed. By subsequent enact- 
ments corporal punishment was abolished, and crimi- 
nals permitted to choose banishment instead of death. 
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85. Viewed in its relation to private rights, the civitas 
may be considered partly as a qualification for the 
enjoyment of all the privileges of Roman citizenship ; 
partly as connubium, or the right of contracting mar- 
riages according to the Roman law; and partly as 
commercium, or the privilege of acquiring, possessing 
and employing property according to the regulations 
of the Komaji code. As the power of the state in- 
creased, the Roman citizens obtained other privileges 
at the expense of the vanquished. Thus, from the 
conquest of Macedonia (b. c. 168), until the Consulship 
of Hirtius and Pansa (b. c. 43), they were entirely 
exempt from the payment of taxes. The citizens, in 
fact, were highly favoured in all respects at the cost 
of the oppressed provincials. Every Roman citizen 
was a member of one of the thirty-five tribus, and his 
name enrolled in the public register {tabulcB censorum), 
into which unqualified persons sometimes attempted to 
intrude themselves surreptitiously. The idea of the 
aggregate rights of a Roman citizen is expressed by 
the term caput, 

^ 4. Extent and increase of the Civic Community. 

36. From a small beginning, the civic community 
of Rome was gradually increased by conquests. The 
inhabitants of a conquered territory were, in the earli- 
est times, partly transferred to Rome, partly permitted 
to reside in their own cities, but, in both cases, under 
less favourable conditions than the Roman citizens. 
They obtained what was called civitas sine suffragio, 
by which they were distinctly separated from other 
neighbouring nations, subjected to the Roman laws, 
and compelled to pay taxes and serve in the ^rmy, 
without having any share in the government. By 
degrees, however, they acquired full civic rights, prin- 
cipally before the Social war (28). After this war, 
by the lez Julia (b. o. 90), the Latin and Italian tribes, 
who had been previously socii^ were gradually admit- 
ted to the freedom of the city ; and from this period, 
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the privilege of citizenship was conferred with no 
sparing hand, especially after the extinction of the 
republic. Julius Caesar granted it to Oallia CisaU^ 
pfna, the Emperor Claudius sold it for money, and 
finally Caracalla bestowed it as a gift on all the inhabit- 
ants of the Roman empire. 

§ 5. Mode in which the rights of citizenship were 

acquired and lost, 

37. The privilege of citizenship was acquired by 
birth, by incorporation according to the provisions of 
some law (the abovenamed lex Julia, for instance 
(36), or by emancipation (manumissio). It was lost 
by becoming a citizen of another state, by imprison- 
ment a public sentence of condemnation, proscription, 
and in the time of the Emperors by deportation. The 
loss or restriction of civic rights was termed deminutio 
capitis ; of which the highest degree consisted in the 
loss both of personal freedom and civil privileges : a 
less severe sort was the loss of citizenship only ; and 
the mildest of all was simply the relinquishment of 
certain personal rights by a change of personal condi- 
tion, for instance, by adoption. 

§ 6. Various classes of citizens, 

88. There were several distinctions among the Ro- 
man citizens, arising from birth, property, place of 
habitation, and other accidents. Their effect, in a po- 
litical point of view, was various at different times. 
Some of them gradually disappeared virtually, if not in 
name, whilst new ones were created. The ancient 
division into tribes (tribus), with the still older relation 
of patron and client, is soon lost in the obscurity of 
early history. The classification into Curiae, and the 
distmction between Patricians and Plebeians were of 
longer continuance, but gradually lost their political 
importance. On the other hand, the division into 
classes; centuries, and tribus, was much more perma- 
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nent. In the course of time, a distinction was intro- 
duced between nobiks and ignobiles ; and the Eques- 
trian Order {equites) appeared as a separate estate 
(prdo) below but next to the Senate. There were also 
distinctions between the inhabitants of Rome and the 
citizens created by the extension of the empire, or the 
establishment of colonies, municipalities, and prefec- 
tures ; and others which arose from birth, and the dif- 
ferent privileges enjoyed by free-bom persons, and 
those who were admitted to freedom. 

§ 7. The ancient tribus and curiae. 

39. According to the testimony of historians, 
Romulus divided the people into three tribus, Ramnes 
or Ramnenses, Titles, and Luc^res; a classification 
which seems to indicate the different tribes, by the 
anion of which the Roman state Was formed. The 
union of these tribes, and their extension, which is 
generally ascribed to L. Tarquinius Priscus, stand in 
close connexion with the increase in the number of 
Patrician citizens, and augmentation of the Senate 
(42). The three tribus were divided into thirty curitB^ 
connected with one another politically and reli^ously. 
Each of these had its curio, and the united oody a 
curio maximus. The curiae assembled in the Comitia 
curiata, the most ancient political assembly ; but the 
whole institution, which was essentially patrician, lost 
its importance, when the Patricians were deprived of 
their privileges. 

§ 8. Patroni and Clientes. 

40. We are told by ancient writers, that Romulus 
established an intimate connexion between Patricians 
and Plebeians, as the protectors and protected. The 
Patron was obliged to defend his Client in courts of 
justice, and elsewhere, whilst the latter, on his part, 
was compelled to contribute towards the portion of his 
Patron's daughter, and pay his fines and ransom. They 
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were not allowed to prosecute or bear witness against 
each other. The connexion between Patron and Cli- 
ent was hereditary. It must be observed, that the 
Clients were, however, in some respects, not only dis- 
tinct from, but even opposed to the Plebeians; we 
may, therefore, suppose that they were people subju- 
gated at an early period, who were admitted to a more 
mtimate, although subordinate connexion with the Pa- 
tricians, from which the plebsy or crowd of citizens, 
introduced by more recent conquests, were excluded. 
41. The clienUla after a time ceased to exist as an in- 
stitution purely patrician, but was retained as a con- 
nexion between the rich and poor, the powerful and 
the feeble ; the duties on the part of the Client being to 
wait on the Patron every morning, to accompany him 
to ihe forum and the campuSy to support him by voting 
at the Comitia, and so forth ; on that of the Patron, to 
render pecuniary and other assistance. Entire nations 
amonff the socii stood in the relation of clients to pow- 
erful Koman families (e. g. the Allobrdges to the Fabii)^ 
to whom they applied in all difficulties. The same 
connexion existed also between emancipated slaves 
and their former masters. 

§ 9. Patricii and Plebeii. 

42. Livy and Dionysius inform us, that the Pa- 
tricians were the descendants of those Senators who 
were appointed by Romulus, and whose number was 
augmented in the following reigns. From what we 
have already said, however, it would rather appear that 
they were original citizens, who enjpyed full privileges, 
and were divided into curicB and gentes, or large houses 
united by the bands of religious and family connexion. 
Thus the Senate would seem to be a selection from 
these citizens, or, perhaps, a body representing the 
gentes ; and its augmentation would be a natural con- 
sequence of the increased number of Patricians. 43. 
The Patricians were entirely separated from the Ple- 
beians, no connubium being permitted between the 
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two orders. They enjoyed the exclusive privilege of 
eligibility to the offices of Senator, ma^strate, and 

[)riest, the right of taking possession of the public 
ands acquired by conquest, an^ farming them on the 
payment of a certain rent, whilst the Plebeians were 
obliged to content themselves with insignificant allot- 
ments ; and lastly, the auspices and interpretation of 
the laws were in their hands. Meanwhile, however, 
the Plebeians were increasing in importance as well as 
numbers, by the admission of vanquished tribes into 
their body. From the time of Servius Tullius they 
were allowed to take part in the comitia, and by de- 

grees were admitted to equal rights with the Patricians. 
y the connubium, the gentes were mingled, the Patri- 
cian families gradually became extinct, and in the time 
of the Emperors, were replaced by persons selected 
from the body of Senators. 

§ 10. Classes and Centuriae. 

44. The division into classes and centuries was the 
work of Servius Tullius, who wished to unite the dif- 
ferent estates of his kingdom, and to apportion the 
burdens of war and taxation more fairly among the 
rich, whilst* at the same time, he granted them a larger 
share in the administration of the government. In 
pursuance of this plan, he formed certain classes ac- 
cording to a property qualification, giving to each a 
number of centuries or votes, in such a manner, that 
the rich, although fewest in number, had most voices. 
The cquiles, consisting of eighteen centuries, voted 
first ; then the first class, which had eighty centuries. 
The minimum qualification of this class was fixed at 
100,000 asses: there also belonged to it two centuries 
of hdindicreSismen (centuricBfabrum), 45. The'second 
class consisted of twenty centuries ; their qualification 
was property to the amount of 75,000 asses ; the third, 
twenty centuries, with 50,000 asses ; the fourth, twenty 
centuries and 25,000 asses ; and the fifth, thirty cen- 
turies and 10,000 asses. Among these were the accensU 
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comidnes, and tubicinest divided into three centuries. 
Those who were still poorer were comprehended in 
only one century' (proletariiy capite censi). They 
were seldom required to serve in the army, except in 
cases of great necessity. Marius, however, recruited 
from them as well as the other classes. 46. Each class 
was divided into an equal number of centurise seniorum 
and juniorum, and had its distinctive military equip- 
ment. This arrangement, as far as condition, property, 
and age were of political importance, has been described 
by Livy. Other writers vary from him in a few par- 
ticulars. At a later period, as Livy also points out, 
although it is uncertain when or in what manner, a 
change was introduced, the centuries being placed in 
connexion with the division into tribes, each of which 
now consisted of two centuries. The division into 
classes, however, and the property qualification were 
still retained. 

§11. The later Trihus, 

47. Servius Tullius divided the city into four tribus 
or districts, and the country into twenty-six, or, accord- 
ing to other authorities, into sixteen. After the expul- 
sion of the kings, there were at first twenty trihus, a 
consequence, probably, of the loss sustained by the 
state in the war with rorsenna, (b. c. 509-507) : after- 
wards, however, the number was gradually augmented 
to thirty-five. The division into tribes became especi- 
ally important as the power of the people increased', 
the comitia tributa being assemblies of Plebeians, over 
which the Patricians had little influence. The tribus 
rusticce were the most respectable, and contained the 
richer citizens, who possessed landed property. 48. 
The four tribus urbance, PalatinUy Suburrana, Collina^ 

' Niebuhr flays, "The Romans knew only of/ve classes; so that 
DionysioB, who calls such as gave in less than 12,500 aneBt a nxth class, 
is just as much mistaken in this as when he alUwt them only one eentu- 
ry.** He also considers it beyond a question, that the fortune of the fifth 
dasB was 19,500 asses, as Dionysius states it, not 11,000, as Livy. 
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and Esquilina, which contained the rabble of the city, 
and the inferior tradesmen and artisans, were little es- 
teemed ; and as the persons admitted to the freedom of 
the city whose names were inserted in the register of 
the trious urban<B, gradually contrived to intrude them- 
selves into the tribus rustictB, it was a meritorious deed, 
when the Censor Q< Fabius Maximus Rullianus (b. c. 
304), and subsequently Tib. Senipronius, the father of 
the Gracchi, forced them back into the tribus urbatuB, 
In the time of the Caesars, this division into tribes lost 
its importance. 

§12. Ordines. 

40, As the political importance of the distinction 
between Patricians and Plebeians disappeared, the 
word plebs began to be employed to aesignate the 
mere rabble; and, in this sense, we find sometimes 
the term nobilitas, and sometimes ordines used for the 
higher ranks, amongwhich were reckoned the Sena- 
tors and Knights. The word ordo is more rarely used 
with reference to the Plebeians. 



a. Ordo senatorius. 

50. Livy informs us, that Romulus chose one hun- 
dred Senators (patres*). When the Sabines joined 
the Romans, the number was increased to two hun- 
dred. Many of the conquered Albans were afterwards 
admitted into the Senate by Tullus Hostilius. Lastl]^, 
Tarquinius Priscus chose Senators from the new patri- 
cian families (patres minorum gentium), by which the 
number was increased to three hundred. As this was 
diminished by later Kings, the Consuls restored the 
original number of three hundred by the introduction 
of new members, who at first were distinct from the 
patres, properly so called {patres et conscriptCj. Sulla 
« 

* This word 10 aometiiiiM otedl lo dengiuite P«lrfct«M; 
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increased the number to six hundred.' 51. As the 
Senate was supposed to concentrate the dignity and 
power of the state (amplissimus, mazimus, sanctissu 
mus ordo)y all the regulations for admission into the 
body were framed with reference to this object. It 
was required that the candidftte should be free-bom, 
and possess a certain amount of property (in later 
times 800,000 sestertii). Even at an early period the 
qualification must have been considerable, since the 
Senators were required to devote themselves for life to 
the duties of their office without receiving any remu- 
neration, and were not allowed to exercise any trade 
or employment, or to become farmers of the public 
revenue. 52. The Senators were chosen (kgebantur) 
by the Kings, the Consuls, and afterwards oy the Cen- 
sors. This choice was not arbitrary, but dependent on 
certain qualifications, one of which in later times was 
the having fulfilled the duties of the magistracy, the 
first degree of which was the Quaestorship ({he cetas 
qucBstoria was twenty-seven). At first the Senators 
were chosen exclusively from the patrician order, but 
even in the early days of the Republic we hear of ple- 
beian Senators ; and this became more common, wnen 
the higher offices, which were introductory to the 
Senate, began to be filled by Plebeians. The insignia 
of the Senators were the lotus clavus (broad purple 
band woven in front of the tunica), the calcei lunati 
(short boot with the letter C on the top of the foot) of 
the patrician Senators, and a particular seat at the 
public shows. 

b. Ordo equester, 

53. At its institution this was simply a military or- 
der. Romulus appears to have created three centuries 
of Knights, corresponding to his division of the clans 

* '* Schaaf makes the same anertion, but it is destitute of proof. Ap- 
pian informs us that SoUa added, to the Ssnate three htmdred of the eqne«- 
trian order, hat its number probably did not exceed &vb 'handled." — 
0§enbr1lggtn. 
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into Ramnes, Tities, and Luceres. They were proba- 
bly the same as the royal body-guard (celeres) men- 
tioned by Livy. After the taking of Alba, Tullus 
Hostilius is said to have enlarged the centuries, and 
Tarquinius Priscus doubled their number. Servius 
Tullius added twelve new centuries of Knights to the 
six* which already existed. These eighteen voted first 
in the first class of citizens (44). The order consisted 
of the most wealthy citizens, and at first each of them 
received an equus ptthlicus^ and ces equestre, that is, an 
order on the vidtuB for the purchase and keep (ces 
hordearium) of their horses.' 54. At a later period 
the order acquired political importance through its in- 
vestment with the judicia (b. c. 122), which it retained 
until the time of Sulla. As many of the Knights also 
acquired large fortunes by farming (publicani) the 

Eublic revenue (vectigalia), their influence in the state 
ecame very considerable. The military character of 
the order gradually disappeared, and all free-born citi- 
zens, who possessed the census equester (latterly 400,- 
000 sestertii) were equites,* The custom, however, 
still continued of furnishing an equus publicus, and 
none but those who possessed one, voted in the centu- 
ricB equitum (44), even after the alteration in the 
comiiia centuriata. The insignia of the Knights were 
the annulus aureus^ Xhib angustus clavuSt^ and the four- 
teen first benches at the theatre. Their epithets of 
honour are splendidifortissimi. 

» 

* These were named the 9€x wjragia, 

' The Senatora had also originally an egntit puhlieu$, and voted in 
the eenturuB equitum. 

* " An annual zent-charge of 2,000 a99e» on the estates of single 
women and orphans, who were thns made to contribute to the defence 
of the state which gave them protection.** — Keiehtlef. 

* According to Ruperti, Equites ex eenm ; though they were Equitea, 
they did not belong to the ordo equester, which consisted solely of Equite$ 
9quo publico* 

> Cf. the description of the latua elavue, 53. From these prtrileges 
et'sere an^usto elavo eontentum (Veil.) s to be satisfied with equestrian 
rank ; and wedere in quatuordeeim, to sit among the Equites, i. e. to be 
an Squee, 
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§ 13. Nobiles and ignobiles. 

65. As the ancient difierence between Patricians 
and Plebeians disappeared, there arose a new classifi- 
cation into nobiles, and ignobiles. The magistracies 
at Rome were posts of honour to which the holders 
were appointed by the choice of the people : it was 
therefore considered a great distinction to attain the 
higher grades. At first they were reserved for the Pa^ 
tricians, but when the Plebeians were also admitted to 
their share of the honour, there arose by degrees, with- 
out any public enactment, an order of nobifity consist- 
ing of those persons, whether Patricians or Plebeians, 
whose ancestors for many generations had filled the 
curule offices (the iEdileship, Prsetorship, and Con* 
sulate). 56. As the majority were precluded from be- 
coming candidates for these ofiices, especially the 
^dileship, by the expense, there was formed bv de- 
grees a corporation so firmly supported by wealth and 
hereditary reputation, that even men of the most dis- 
tin^ished talents, who were destitute of those qualifi- 
cations, very rarely succeeded in raising themselves to 
the order. Such homines novi (i. e. men who did so 
raise themselves) were Marius in the Jugurthine war, 
and Cicero in the time of Catiline's conspiracy. The 
only privilege of nobility was the jus imagtnum, an 
ancient custom, which consisted in setting up the 
waxen busts of their ancestors in cases (armaria) fixed 
for that purpose in the atrium. 57. These figures 
were provided with an inscription (titulus), setting 
forth the offices which the deceased had filled, ana 
were bound together by festoons (stemmata). At 
funerals they were borne before men, who were 
dressed like the persons represented by the busts. Out 
of these nobiles and the Senate were formed the opti-- 
.mates or conservative party, who supported the dignity 
of the Senate, and the established order of things, 
against the movement party (populares), who strove 
to obtain for the people not only substantial advantages, 
but the greatest possible political influence. 
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§ 14. Inhabitants of the coloniae civmm, municipia, and 

preefecturee. 

68. A necessary consequence of the original extent 
of the Roman dominion was, that no distinction existed 
between the civic administration and that of the state ; 
and even when in lat^ times the empire was increased 
by conquests, the same, plan was retained. Rome was 
the centre of all government, and the exercise of the 
most important political rights was dependent on a 
residence in the capital. Thus with regard to actual 
participation in the affairs of government, we may dis- 
tinguisn between the Romans properly so called, and ' 
the citizens who were introduced at a later period, of 
whom a part {cives sine suffragio), at a very early pe- 
riod, were essentially distinguished from the Romans 
by the enjoyment of fewer privileges* 

a. ColonL 

50. In ancient times the conquered nations were 
compelled to accept the privilege of Roman citizen- 
ship under less favourable conditions than the original 
inhabitants (civitas sine suffragio), and plundered of a 
part of their land, which was sgld as ager puhlicus, or 
assigned to Roman citizens, or let to individuals {pa- 
tricians), in return for a certain ground-rent. In order 
to secure the conquered territory from the attacks of 
foreign enemies, as well as from any attempts of the 
former inhabitants to recover their possessions, it was 
usual, in accordance with the old Etruscan and Latin 
practice, to send thither a colony, consisting at first of 
300 men. The colonists, who thenceforward must be 
considered as a military garrison, retained all the privi- 
leges of Roman citizens with the connuhium and com- 
mercium^ and thus formed an order superior to the 
original inhabitants, an arrangement which often pro- 
duced insurrections. 60. These colonies, which had 
begun to be sent out even in the time of the Rings, 
were called colonuB civium, in opposition to the colonim 
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LatintBi which consisted, not of citizens, but of Latin 
allies, who after the conquest of Latium (b. c. 338), 
were sent out under Roman leaders. After a long 
time had elapsed without the establishment of any 
colonics civium, some were again sent, after the second 
Punic war, to those places which during Hannibal's 
campaign had been unfaithful to Rome. At a later 
period some were sent to Gallia Cisptidana, The 
establishment of colonies according to the old regula- 
tions never extended beyond this point. Under the 
Gracchi the sending out of colonicB civium had another 
object in view, namely, the support of the poorer citi- 
zens. In Sulla's time, military colonies were established 
for the purpose of rewarding veteran soldiers ; an ar- 
rangement which was retained by the Emperors, but 
chiefly in the provinces. 61. Colonies were led out 
(deducehantur), after sl plebisdtumy on the motion of the 
Senate. The colonists, who in the ancient time espe- 
cially were by no means taken from the ranks of beg- 
garly and profligate citizens, gave in their names 
(nomina dahant) of their own accord ; but in the event 
of there being a deficiency of volunteers, persons might 
be impressed for the services. They marched in mili- 
tary order {sub vexillo)^ under the command of their 
oflScers {triumviri coloniis deducendis) to the spot, the 
boundaries of which, according to ancient custom, 
were marked out by the plough. Of this ground a 
certain number of acres were assigned to each colo- 
nist. The internal administration of the colonies was 
copied from that of Rome. 

b. Municipes, 

62. The municipia were towns the inhabitants of 
which had been formerly peregrini, and were now 
cives. They enjoyed the rights of Roman citizenship, 
but were governed by their own magistrates, and man- 
aged their aflairs according to their own customs : at 
first they were partly with, and partly without the 
suffragium ; but after the helium xociale ail the Italian 
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towns were made municipia cum suffragio. In the 
time of the Emperors there were also municipia in 
the provinces. 

c. IncolcB prcBfecturarum, 

63; The prcefecturcB (e. g. Capua) had ho suffragia 
nor any peculiar jurisdiction, but were governed by a 
prafectus sent out every year from Rome. By de- 
grees they obtained the suffragia, but still retained their 
praefectus and the name of prtBjfecturcB. 

§15. Ingenui an(/ libertini. 

64. Another distinction, not altogether unimportant 
as regarded civic privileges, was that between the 
free-born (ingenui) and the emancipated {libertini). 
See 72. 



B. Of the Peregrini. 

§ 16. Socii and Provinciales. 

65. The nations subdued by the Romans in the 
earliest times of the Republic were all admitted to a 
sort of compulsory citizenship without suffragium. 
Those who were conquered at a later period were 
tei'med peregriniy and were placed in a subordinate 
relation to the Roman state, without any participation 
in the rights of citizenship. Of these peregrini some 
{socii) had a constitution of their own, but were re- 
quired to furnish contingents of troops, or, as occasion 
required, subsidies in money, grain, ships, &c. ; and 
sometimes also paid tributa. Their relation, to the 
state was generally defined by written covenants 
(civitates libera et fasderatce), the terms of which 
varied according to circumstances ; by degrees, how- 
ever, their condition became one of extreme hardship. 
To these allied states which retained their own form 
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of government, belonged especially the Italiian tribes, 
and some nations out of Italy. 66. Other peregrim 
were completely subordinate, being governed by Ro- 
man laws and Roman magistrates, and compelled to 
pay heavy trihuta {provinciates, dedititii). The pere^ 
grini, having no part in the state, were excluded from 
the jus suffragii and honorum, and were liable to cor- 
poral punishment and ill-treatment at the caprice of 
the Roman magistrates. With regard to their private 
rights, they possessed neither the connubium nor the 
commercium.* In ancient times they were not allowed 
to plead in a court of justice, but were compelled to 
employ the services of some host or patron among the 
Roman citizens. This restriction, however, was re- 
moved, when a court was established expressly for the 
settlement of disputes between peregrini, or between 
foreigners and Romans. We find on several occasions 
that the peregrini were banished from Rome by legis- 
lative enactments. 

§ 17. Latini. 

67. Among the socii the most remarkable were, the 
Latins, from whom the Romans derived their origin. 
The peculiarity of their relation to the Roman state, is 
expressed by the terms socii nomenque Latinum. At 
an early period Rome was on terms of hostility with 
the Latins. Under Tullus Hostilius, Alba was taken 
and its inhabitants transferred to Rome, where some of 
the most distinguished families were admitted inta the 
class of Patricians. The war still continued under 
succeeding Kings, but in the reign of Tarquinius Su- 
perbus, Rome became the head ofthe Latin confedera- 
tion. After the expulsion of the Kings, the wars be- 
gan afresh, and continued until b. c. 493, when an 

' The Ttopolity, as it was called, or community of priyate rights, be- 
tween two free states, existed only in the ancient alliance of the Romans 
with the Latins and Hernici, and their still older communion with the 
Cerites. In no other instance was it granted even to the most fitvoured 
of the soeiL 
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alliance was concluded, by which equal rights together 
with the connubium were secured to both parties. The 
Hernici also were admitted into this confederation, but 
Rome soon began to aim at supremacy. 68. These 
strugs^les, it is true, were several times interrupted, es- 
pecially by the Gallic war ; but at length (b. c. 338) 
the whole of Latium was brought under the Roman 
yoke. The Latins remained peregrini, probably with- 
out cammercium and connubium, and were required to 
serve in the Roman armies. Still their connexion with 
Rome was more intimate than that of the other socii ; 
and under certain circumstances they might be ad- 
mitted to the freedom of the city ; for example, if they 
had filled one of the highest offices in their own coun- 
try, or settled at Rome, and left issue male. The Ro- 
mans frequently employed the Latin people for the pur- 
pose of extendmg and consolidating their power, and 
spreading their language, a measure which was accom- 
plished by the establisnment of colonies {colonicB Lat- 
ince), commanded by Roman triumviri, and placed in 
the same position with the Latins themselves. 69. Af- 
ter the bellum Latinum, the Latins and their colonies 
were admitted to the freedom of the city ; and in the 
following year some cities in Gallia Transpadana, 
under the name of Latin colonies, were invested with 
the same privileges which the Latins had formerly en- 
joyed {jus Lata, Latinitas,) an arrangement which 
was afterwards extended by the Emperors to the 
provinces. From the time of Tiberius to that of Jus- 
tinian, the name Latini (Juniani) was understood to 
express a sort of libertini who had the commercium, 
but not the connubium, and under certain restrictions 
might be admitted to the full privileges of citizenship. 
The rest of the Italian socii possessed a constitution 
somewhat less liberal, but in no essential particular 
different from that of the Latins. In the time of the 
Emperors this constitution was extended, under the 
name of jus Italicum, to cities in the provinces, 
where, without being connected with any personal 
privileges, it exercised an influence principally on 
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the legal position of landed property, and the burden 
of taxation, Italy itself being free from all charges on 
land. 



C. Of the Servi. 

§ 18. Condition of the Slaves. 

70. Among the Romans, as among the other na* 
tions of antiquity, a portion onty of the members of 
society enjoyed freedom at the expense of the rest, 
who were compelled to discharge the most laborious 
and degrading offices. The slaves were considered 
not as persons, but as chattels : like any other article, 
thev might be bought, sold, ceded, and bequeathed by 
will. Until the time of Antonius, masters had the jus 
vitcB et necis (of which, however, they seldom availed 
themselves), as well as the power of inflicting corporal ' 
punishment at discretion (Jlagellum, lora, virgcBy 
furcay stigmata^ ergastulum, in pistrinum, dari,^ plecti 
pti/identenij crux). The slaves received a monthly 
allowance for their support (demensum), but could not 
acquire property, except with the consent of their 
masters (peculium). They were partly slaves of pri- 
vate citizens, partly of the 9tate; the latter were 
employed in public works. Slavery was the result 
either of birth or captivity (vendi sub coronA).^ In 
ancient times insolvent debtors might be made slaves. 
Even a refusal to be registered at the census (in- 
census) t and a withdrawal from military service, might 
be punished by enslavement. Foreigners were often 
sold by the slave-dealers {mangones) in the great slave- 
markets at Rome. 

' Ergastulum, a private priBon where the Blaves woiiced in chains : 
inpistrinum dart, to be sent to the bake-hou$e, to poand or grind com. 

* The slave being sold with a garland on his head : he stood on a 
platform {edtasta) or n. raised stone {lapis; hence de lapide emptum 
esse). The Mango was bound to tell the slaveys faults, nnd (prastare) 
to warrant him with reference to faults not mentioned. A scroll (titulus) 
roond the neck stated these frolts and his good qualities, Slc, 
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§ 19. Emancipated Slaves, 

72. Emancipation (manumissio) was effected either 
by entering the name of the slav^ in the Censor's books 
(censu), or by the observance of certain ceremonies 
before the praetor (vindictA),^ or by will (testamento). 
In later times, other more simple forms of manumission 
were employed (inter amicos, per epistolam, per men- 
sam),^ Augustus, by the Lex jElia Sentia, made the 
right of manumission dependent on certain conditions, 
which were regulated by the respective ages of the 
emancipator and emancipated. 73. The connexion 
between the freedman and the {libertinus ; and in 
reference to his master, libertus) and his former lord 
was not entirely dissolved by manumission. He as- 
sumed his master's nomen and prcenomen, and became 
his client ; and if he died intestato, without issue, his 
master inherited his property. Nor did he enjoy all 
the public rights of a free-born citizen. In conse- 
quence of certain legal enactments, which, however, 
were not always strictly observed, he was only admit- 
ted into the city tribes ; and previously to the Social 
war, he was prohibited from serving in the army, and 
excluded from the magistracy and the Senate. The 
same regulation was also observed, as a general rule, 
with regard to the fiUi libertinorum. 



POLITICAL POWER. 

§ 1. Division of Political Power. 

74. In the best days of the Republic, political 
power was divided equally between the people, the 

* Vindicta « virga pratorU, qu& percutiebantiir 0ervi dam liberi 
fiebant mannmittebantarque capiti impoaitA, (Schol. in Hor.)- — ^The free- 
dom of the slave was demanded by a fictitious claimant {asaertor liber' 
tatis). The master, who was holding him, then let him go (manu 
emittebat), with the words, Hune kominem liberum e$te volo). The 
vindicta (al. fetiuea) was then laid upon his head, and he was turned 
round (hence, momento turbims exit Marcos Dama. Per».).' The Pre- 
tor then declared him free. 

* i. e. by inviting liim to nt at table with him and his friends, lort^ 
ing him a letter, &c. 
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Senate, and the rnling magistrates. To the people 
belonged the supreme majesty and sovereign power. 
They possessed the legislative authority, under which 
was comprehended the right of deciding questions of 
peace or war, the right of choosing magistrates, and 
the jvdicia capitis, until the introduction of the qiuBS- 
tiones perpetuiB (about b. c. 144). 75. T<he executive 
authority, strictly so called, with its overwhelming 
influence, belonged to the Senate. The officers of 
state were chosen by the people, for the purpose of 
presiding in the general assemblies, and of carrying 
out the decrees of the people and Senate in diflerent 
branches of the administration. It would seem, how- 
ever, that the boundary line between the provinces of 
the various authorities was not always very distinctly 
drawn ; an imperfection which may be attributed to 
the confusion and struggles out of which the Roman 
constitution developed itself. 



A. P o p u 1 u s . 

§ 2. Comitia. 

76. The power of the people was exercised in the 
Comitia (comitium, sing., a place in the forum in front 
of the Curia Hostilia), that is, in assemblies regularly 
summoned according to law and by the proper 
magistrates, for the discussion and decision of public 
questions.^ Of these Comitia there were three sorts, 
curiata, centuriatay and tributa. The curiata belong- 
ed to the old or Patrician form of government, and 
lost its importance when that party no longer retained 
its privileges. The centuriata comprehended all the 
people. The tributa belonged exclusively, or, in a 
great measure, to the Pkhs, to which they owed their 

' Concio (or eontio), on the contrary, is an anembly convoked by a 
single magistiate, for the purpose of giving information to ihe people on 
any particular subject, or of deliberating on a proposed measiue previously 
to the Comitia. 
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origin and importance. With the decline of the Re- 
public and of morals, for instance after the kx Julia 
(b. c. 90), the Comitia became a theatre for the conten- 
tions of unquiet spirits, the struggles of party, and 
bribery (divisores).^ Under Caesar and Augustus they 
lost their importance, and in the reign of Tiberius 
were entirely suppressed. 

§ 8. General Regulations of the Comitia. 

77. The Comitia could only be held on certain 
days, especially appointed for that purpose (dies comi- 
tiales), but never on festivals (ferice). It was re- 
quired that previous notice of tne time of meeting 
snould be given by an edict, and that the subjects for 
discussion should be notified (promulgari). Before 
the Comitia for electing magistrates, the caildidates 
were obliged to announce themselves to the proper 
officers a certain length of time before the day of 
meeting (profiteri), 78. The business of the Comitia 
must be transacted in one day between sunrise and 
sunset. The proceedings were adjourned, if the Tri- 
bunes of the people interposed their veto (intercessio), 
or unlucky appearances presented themselves, such as 
thunder and lightning,* or, if an augur or magistrate 
who had the right to hold auspicia {servare de caslo, 
spectio), and possessed the power of breaking up the 
assembly by the simple announcement that he intended 
to make observationsi thought fit to object (obnuntiatio, 
alio die). The auspices of a superior magistrate had 
precedence over those of an inferior ; whence the fre- 
quent occurrence in the edict proclaimed by the Con- 
sul, ** Ne quis magistratus minor de ccelo servasse 
velit.'' The mode of proceeding at the Comitia will 
be discussed under the head of the Comitia centuriata, 
with which we are best acquainted. 

* Diviwrw were electioneering agents who paid the money : the 
interpretea bought the vote: §eqtie8tr«» held the money till it was 
earned. 

* An epiUptie Jit waa alao thonght ominona, and canaed an acljoani- 
ment. Hence the epUeptif was called marbuB comUialit. 
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§ 4. Comitia curiata. 

79. The Comitia curiata were held in the comi* 
tium (76) in ancient times by the Kings, and after- 
wards by the Consuls and rraetors. At first, they 
were the only assemblies of the whole people. At 
them laws were enacted, and the Kings elected or 
confirmed in their authority ; but after the introduc- 
tion of the Comitia centuHata, and the decline of the 
Patrician influence, they gradually lost their import- 
ance, and served principally for the investiture of 
magistrates with the imperium, or military command 
with the right of holding auspices.* In later times, the 
Curies no longer assembled, but were merely represent- 
ed by the lictors. To these Comitia belonged also 
the Comitia calata, which were appointed for the pur- 
pose of sanctioning certain proceedings, such as wills 
and the detestationes sacrorum. 

§ 5. Comitia centuriata, 

80. The Comitia centuriata were held extra pomce- 
rium (5), generally by the Consul, but sometimes by 
the Praetor. After the division of the people by Ser- 
vius TuUius, nearly the same powers were exercised 
by these Comitia, as formerly by the Comitia curiata^ 
with the exception of such privileges as were retained 
by the latter, and were subsequently transferred to the 
tributa, when the plebiscUa had acquired the force of 
laws, and public questions were discussed in these 
assemblies without any very definite restriction. In 
the Comitia centuriata the Consuls, Praetors, and Cen- 
sors 'were elected, laws passed and abrogated, war 
determined on ffor the first time in b. c. 427, after a dis- 
pute whether this could take place in consequence of 
a resolution of the Senate), and capital offences tried, 
until the introduction of the qucestiones perpetuus, 
when the judicial functions of the Comitia were grad- 
ually superseded. 

* Or, perhaps, they served for the confiimation by angaries of tha 
eleedoDs which had previously been held in the Comitia centuriata. See 
Cicero adv. RuUum 2. 11. 
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§ 6. Proceedings at the Comitia centuriata, 

81. The manner in which these Comitia were held, 
was as follows : the subject for discussion was publish- 
ed a trinundXnum (seventeen days) before the day of 
meeting. This interval was employed in preliminary 
discussions (suadire, dissuadire legem)^ in assembling 
the people {condones 76, note 7), and in canvassing 
for votes in the city and municipia. On the day of 
meeting, the auspices were consulted by the presiding 
magistrate, with the assistance of the augurs. The 
Comitia were generally held on the Campus Martius:. 
They were opened with sacrifice and prayer by the 
presiding magistrate, who then granted permission to 
other magistrates and private citizens to discuss the 
question. 82. After the debate, it was allowed to the 
Tribunes of the people to interpose (intercedere). If 
no objection were made on the part of the Tribunes, 
and no religious obstacle existed, the magistrate then 
called on the people to arrange themselves for voting, 
in the following form of words : " Si vobis videtuTj 
discedite, Quirites" Then followed the rogatio ad 
populum, ** Velitis, jubeatis, Quirites" (in suffragia 
mittere). The Knights voted first, then the other 
classes in regular order, seldom however including the 
fourth, and very rarely, if ever, proceeding a^ far as 
the sixth. This great preponderance on the part of 
the rich was afterwards diminished (probably between 
the first and second Punic war), through a more popu- 
lar arrangement of the Comitia, in which the division 
into tribes was allowed its influence. The century 
which voted first, was termed the prctrogativay and 
was chosen by lot. 83. At first the votes were given 
vivA voce, but subsequently, after the passing of the 
leges tabellaricBy they were delivered in writing by 
means of a tabella, on which were inscribed either the 
words Uti rogas (i. e. " as you ask," = yes), or Antl- 
quo* {''I am for the od state of things," a= no) ; or in 
Comitia for elections the name of the candidate for 

' Anti^uart ta m madum pritUwum redn^^rt. Fet^. 

9 
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whom the elector voted. The centuries which were 
to vote passed over elevated bridges (pontes) into an 
enclosed space {ovile).* Here the tabellcB were given 
to them by the distributors (diribitores), and thrown 
iniocisi€B, from which they were afterwards taken and 
counted under proper inspection. Finally the result 
was proclaimed in a loud voice. The law adopted 
by the assembly was engraven on brass, and laid up 
in the <Brarium. 

( 7. Regulations common to the Comitia curiata and 

centuriata. 

84. The regulations common to both sorts of Co* 
mitia were, that they should be held in consequence 
of a decree of the Senate, and after the auspices had 
been taken (auspicato)* In the earUef times their reso- 
lutions were confirmed by auctoritas patrum, a term 
by which some understood the concurrence of the 
^nators; others, the confirmation by the Comitia 
curiata of the resolutions passed at the Comitia centu- 
riata. In either case it is a remnant of the ancient 
form of government, the importance of which was lost 
after the passing of the lez Publilia (b. c. 339), which ^ 
provided, that this ratification should precede the 
election. 

§ 8. Comitia tributa. 

85. The regulations mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph did not apply to the Comitia tributa, which 
were held intra as well as extra Pomarium (5). These 
meetings were first introduced at the trial of Coriola- 
Dus (b. c. 451), but their legal establishment was founded 

' There was undoubtedly a diflerence between these ovilia and the 
Hpia erected by CacBar on the Camptu Martins, which were need only 
for a abort time at the Comitia trilnUa, and afterwards served for poblic 
riiows, d&c. In the Omitia they probably served for the partition of the 
iribu9. 

< The decision of the Angars coold even reverse a resolution formally 
adopted by the. Comitia : thos b. c. 444 the three fim Trihuni militum 
eonmtUai poUtUUe were obliged to resign their offices Augwrwn dtcvBto 
^uan vUio artuU, 4dc. lav. 4, 7. 
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on the laws of Volero Publilius (b. c. 471). Their ju- 
dicial authority belonged in all essential matters to an 
earlier period ; for the Tribunes, until the laws of the 
Twelve Tables, were in the habit of citing before this 
assembly persons accused of high treason. At these 
Comitia they chose the Magistratus plebeii (after the 
lex Publilia in 471), and minoresy as well as the 
jEdties curules, and to a certain extent the Military 
Tribunes f and after the lex Domitia (b. c. 104), the 
election of priests, which had previously taken place 
by co-optation, was committed to. them, but under a 
peculiar form : but they became important, especially 
in a legislative point of view, when the plebiscUa ob- 
tained by three enactments (lex Valeria jSoratia, 449, 
Publilia, 339, Hortensia, 286) the force of laws. 86. 
Subsequently resolutions were passed in them respect- 
ing public questions, partly on the motion of the Sen- 
ate {ez auctoritate senatus), without any clear distinc- 
tion between Comitia centuriata and tributa, partly 
independently of the Senate. To these Comitia be- 
longed exclusively the power of passing laws affecting 
public interests strictly so called ; for example, the 
leges agraricB, frumentaricBy tabellaricB, and various 
laws relating to private affairs. They were generally 
held by the Tribunes of the people, and mi^ht be pro- 
rogued by the obnuntiatio (78). The Patricians, whose 
influence in these Comitia was inconsiderable, seem to 
have absented themselves from them. The legislative 
power was withdrawn from them by Sulla, but restored 
in the Consulship of Pompey and Crassus (b. c. 70). 



B. Senatus. 

§ 9. Province of the Senate, 

87. The Senate possessed the administrative au- 
thority, comprising the maintenance of religious wor- 

* It woald Mem that even the Trihuni militum eonttdari potentate 
were also choeen at these comitia. See Jay. 5, 18. Niebahr 3, page 330« 
note. 
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ship, the management of affairs connected with finance 
and taxation, the levying of troops, negotiations with 
foreign and allied nations, embassies, the administration 
of the provinces, &o. It exercised an influence over 
legislation, and until the time of the Gracchi the 
Judges were chosen from its members. In extraordi- 
nary emergencies it called on the magistrates to act as 
circumstances might require, in the following form: 
*' Videant Consults, 4^., ne quid detrimenti capiat Res- 
publica ;" and esi)ecially in such cases, allowed itself 
occasionally to exercise an authority which exceeded 
the limits defined by Uws. Under the Emperors it lost 
its real power ; but continued until the time of Jus- 
tinian tb exercise some legislative authority, to elect 
the republican magistrates, to superintend the cBrarium, 
and the provincial administration, and to act as a court 
of criminal justice. 

§ 10. Mode of proceeding in the Senate, 

88. The Senate was convoked {convocahatur, coge-^ 
hatur) and held by the Kings ; in the times of the Re- 

fublic, by the Consuls or other principal magistrates, 
Wtors, Dictators, Interreges, and also by the Tribunes 
of the People. It generally assembled in the CuriBe 
(especially the Curia Hostilia), but might be held in 
any place consecrated by the Augurs, especially in 
temples ; for instance, in the cades . Concordice, and 
cedes Bellonce, where audience was given to foreign 
ambassadors (Senatus iis dabatur). The meetings of 
the Senate were either regular {senatus legitimus), or 
extraordinary {senatus indicius), which might be held 
on any day except the days of the Comitia. Like the 
assemblies of the people, the meetings of the Senate 
were held between sunrise and sunset. 89. The pre- 
siding magistrate having announced the subject for 
deliberation (referre ad senatum), each member was 
called upon to state his opinion (rogare sententias, 
sententias dicere), which he delivered either by a single 
word, sitting (verbo sententiam dicere, verbo assentiri), 
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or on his legs in a»set speech.* In the earlier times the 
Princeps SenatuSy or member whose name stood at the 
head of the list (a fitle of honour), and at a later period 
the Consules designati were first called on ; then the 
question was put to the others in the order of their 
official rank. The member to whom the question was 
put often digressed into other public matters {egr€di 
relationem, diem dicendo consumere), if this were not 
previously forbidden. 90, Then followed the actual 
voting (discesslOy pedibus ire in sententiam alicujus), at 
which a separate vote was occasionally demanded on 
each particular proposition, on which a resolution could 
be founded {divide sententiam). The decree, when 
passed (Senattis consultumy decretum) was written 
down, and like the laws and other public documents, 
laid up in the cerarium under the care of the Qusestor. 
To make a decree of the State valid, it was requisite 
that a certain number of members should be present 
(numerus legitimus, Senatus frequens). Those who 
absented themselves without reasonable cause, or 
crossly violated the standing orders, might be punished, 
by a pecuniary fine or the distraint of their goods 
(pignora ccedere). The Tribunes could dissolve the 
decrees of the Senate by their intercessio, A resolu- 
tion passed by an insufficient number, or stopped by 
the interposition of the Tribunes, was termed Senatus 
auctoritas. 



C. Magistratus.^ 

« 

§ 11. History of the Magistracy, 

91. In ancient times the 3upreme executive and 
judicial authority was possessed by the Kings, although 
probably restricted by the Senate and tne popidar 

* This was merely an exprestion of opinion, which he was allowed to 
retract when he actaally vot9d, e. g. Silaniu in Salloat. Cat..cap. 51. 

^ The word " Mag^atiatos" aigniiies both the office and Uie pexaon 
who holds it. 
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assemblies: they were the leaders cf the army, and 
performed several religious rites, which were after- 
wards intrusted to the Rez sacrificulus. For their 
support they h^ an allotment of the agerpublicus, of 
which the Campus Martins, which after the expulsion 
of. the Kings became public property, formed a part. 
We read also of a Tribunus CeUirum and a PrtEf actus 
urhi ; but very little is known of these offices. After 
the expulsion of the Kings (b. c. 509), two Consuls 
were appointed, whose authority at first was almost 
equal to that of the Kings. 92. But as the power of 
the Plebeians increased, there arose a new office called 
the Tribuneship of the People (b. c. 494), and in con- 
sequence of the increase of territory and population, it 
was necessary gradually to divide the public business. 
The mana^ment of the lists of citizens, and the care 
of the public morals, the administrations of justice and 
of police, were separated from the Consulship, and 
committed to officers especially appointed to those 
duties. Thus the Censorship was created b. c. 444, 
luid the Prsetorship and iGdileship, b. c. 367. For the 
benefit of the provincial administration, and the carry- 
ing on of war, the time of continuance in office was 
often prolonged (prorogare imperium, provinciam). 
Latterly this became a regular practice ; whence the 
appointment of Proconsuls and Propraetors, and, on 
account of the increased amount of business, the aug- 
mentation in the number of several magistrates, such 
as the Praetors and Quaestors. 93. Augustus appro- 
priated to himself the choice of Consuls, Tribunes, and 
Censors, assumed the title of Pontifex Maximus ; and 
at last, under the name princeps, united all the powers 
of the stale in his own person. In the time of the 
Emperors, most of the great officers retained, it is 
true, their names and outward distinctions ; but many 
chances were introduced, and unless the office were 
held by the Emperor himself, it lost most of its actual 
authority. New mamstrates were appointed in accor- 
dance with the actusu conditions of the state ; such as 
a Prafectus Urhi, or superintendent of police, who 
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was afterwards Iftvested with the supreme criminal 
jurisdiction, a Prcefecttis Prcetori^, who was originally 
the commander or the standing body of life-guardb 
established by Octarian (Augustus), but after the time 
of Tiberius, possessed considerable influence over the 

?>Temment and the administration of justice, and a 
refectus Annona, or superintendent of the commissa- 
riat. 94. From the times of Diocletian and Constan- 
tino, an entirely new organization of the government 
and public offices was introduced, in which the traces 
of antiquity were gradually obliterated by the adminis- 
tration and titles of a court {coruisterium, pHncipis^ 
comites, the higher state officers). In our succeeding 
sections we shall take a closer view of the magistracy* 
particularly under the Republic. 

§ 12. Magistracy of the Repvblic — Its character and 

position. 

95. The magistrates were partly ordinariiy partly 
extraordinariu To the ordinary belonged the Con* 
suks* PrcetoreSt Censores, JEdihs Curves et Pleheiij 
QtuBstores, and Tribuni PiebiSy although; the last, 
strictly speaking, were not magistrates. The extraor- 
<iinary were the Interrex, Dictator, Magister Equitum^ 
and Prcefectus Urbiy who under peculiar circumstances 
undertook the duties of the ma^stracy.* ' The hieher 
ordinary magistrates were the Consuls, Praetors, Cen- 
sors, and Curule iEdiles, all of whom enjoyed nobiUtas^ 
or <^cial rank. 96. If we compare the Roman magis- 
tracy with that of more modem states, we perceive a 
striking diflference. For example, the offices were not» 
as in our day, a provision for the holders, but mere 
honorary distinctions (honores), with which they 

** To this clssB belong also the Decemtiri Ugihu9 terihendis, and the 
Tribuni MUitum contuhnri potftaU, who were placed at the head of 
the state for a definite period. 

* To theae we may add, although somewhat difiexent, the teraporaiy 
eommiaaiona given to indtridnals for some partienlar puposes, soch as the 
establishing a colony, or the administration of proriiunal aflUis in times 
of seardtf. 
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w^e invested by popular election ;**nd which were 
not only without remuneration, but in some cases, as 
that of the iEdileship, entailed a considerable expense. 
It was only when the majesty of the people was to be 
represented, that any assistance was given by the state 
to the magistrates ; at the reception of foreign ambas- 
sadors, for instance, or when they travelled abroad with 
the imperium, or as bearers of any public commission ; 
on which occasions, they received from the exchequer 
a sum of money sufficient for their outfit, travelling 
expenses, and support : but in later times this liberality 
was sometimes abused by persons who drew the state 
allowance when travelling on private business. 97. In 
the latter days of the Republic, the administration of 
the provinces was also extremely lucrative. Another 
difference was, in the time for which they held the 
appointment. During the Republic this was only one 
year, with the exception of the Censorship, which was 
held at first for five years, and afterwards, for a year 
and a half. By allowing so short a time, the Romans 
hoped to secure their freedom, and promote activity in 
the public offices. At a later pericxl, however, the in- 
crease of their dominion rendered it necessary that the 
time of continuing in office in the provinces should be 
extended. A third distinction, which strikes us very 
forcibly, was the indifference of the state with regard 
to the qualifications of her magistrates, no proof of 
capacity being required previously to entering on the 
office, and its continuance being too short to teach any 
practical knowledge of business. Within no very con- 
siderable space of time the same individual might run 
through the whole course of official appointments, civil 
as welt as military. 98. We can only explain this by 
supposing, that in those days the act of government 
was more simple than at present : many arrangements, 
which are now matters of state, being left to private 
activity, and many of the details being intrusted lo 
paid men of business. Lastly, the universal interest 
m public affairs which belongs to a republican form of 
government, the great publicity, and the concentration 
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of all the fiinctions of state at Rome, rendered the 
necessary preparation easier to the candidates, and 
qualified the people for the prudent exercise of their 
elective franchise. On extraordinary occasions, such 
as the choice of a Dictator, and the election of Cicero 
to the Consulship, great foresight was employed. In 
matters of great importance, the magistrates were 
assisted by a consilium, e. g. the Consuls oy the Senate, 
the provincial officers by the nearest Senators (Sallust* 
Jugur. c. 62), and the general by his council of war. 
The inferior officials had also considerable influence. 

§ 13. The subject continued, 

99. Until the time of Tiberius the people chose 
their own magistrates. At first it was necessary that 
they should be Patricians, but at a later period it was 
considered sufficient that they were free born. The 
Plebeian offices (the Tribuneship of the people, and the 
Plebeian iEdileship) could not be held by Patricians. 
If a Patrician desired to fill one of these offices, it was 
necessary for him to be admitted by adoption into a 
Plebeian family, as in the case of Clodius. The offices 
were sought for and held in the following order: 
Qucestor, Tribunus or jEdiliSj Pr<Btor, Consul, Cen^ 
sor. Originally it was a necessary qualification for 
office, that the candidate should have served ten years 
in the army ; afterwards a certain age was required, 
which was fixed by the lex Villia annalis (b. c. 180) 
at twenty-seven (or thirty-one) for the Qusestorship, 
thirty-seven for the iEdileship, forty for the Praetor- 
ship, and forty-three for the Consulship {con,sul suo 
anno, i. e. elected as soon as he was eligible). 100. 
All candidates for offices {candidati, so called from 
their toga Candida) were required to give in their 
names {nomen profiteri) to the magistrates who pre- 
sided in the comitia, in order that their qualifications 
might be examined, and at the same time they endeav- 
ored to secure votes by recommending themselves to 
the people (ambire, ambitio, ambttus, prensare). In 

3* 
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the early times the magistrates generally entered on 
their office (inire magistratum) on the first of January, 
with the exception of the Tribunes of the People, who 
commenced their duties in December. Between the 
election and their entrance on office, they were terijried 
designati. At their investment the auspices were 
held, and an oath administered (jurare in leges). 101. 
No one could hold two of the higher offices at once, 
nor be re-appointed to the same within ten years. 
Some of these regulations were relaxed on special 
occasions {legihus solvi). Thus Scipio Africanus 
minor was chosen Consul the first time in his thirty- 
seventh year (b. c. 147), on account of the Carthaginian 
war, and the second time, without being a candidate 
for the office (b. c. 134) on account of the Numantian 
war. C. Gracchus was chosen a second time Tribune 
of the People without canvassing (b. c. 122), and Ma- 
rius, the second time Consul (b. c. 104) during his 
absence on account of the Cimbrian war. 

§ 14. Of their authority and its limits. 

102. The general term' for magisterial authority is 
potestas (e. g. Tribunus Militum consulari potestate ; 
tribunicia potestas). The power of the Roman magis- 
trates within their own jurisdiction was very consider- 
able. They had the right of publishing edicts each 
within the province of his own office, of taking the 
auspices (with the exception of the Proconsuls and 
Propraetors), and of holding condones. As a general 
rule Comitia and meetings of the Senate could only be 
held by the higher magistrates ; the Censor, however, 
could not calJ the Senate together, and his official 
intercourse with the people was confined to the public 
meetings. Of the inferior magistrates, only the Tri- 
bunes, on account of their peculiar position in the 
state, had the right of assembling the Senate. The 
mamstrates had also the power of enforcing their 
authority by the infliction of fines (mulctam dicere). 
103. The higher officers enjoyed the vocation that is, 
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the right of summoning any absent person before them 
by virtue of their office ; and the inferior ones, such 
as the Tribunes, possessed the prehensio, that is, the 
right of arresting any one who was present* A magis- 
trate could not be cited before a tribunal during the 
continuance of his office;' but in very strong cases, 
such as that of Lentulus in Catiline's conspiracy, he 
was compelled to abdicate previously to his trial. As 
a senerjil rule, however, he was irremovable, but might 
voluntarily retire from office if the auspices had not 
been correctly taken (abdicdre se magistratu). The 
highest official authority, which belonged to the Con- 
81US and Prstors, was called imperinm^ a term origi- 
nally expressive of a military command, but afterwards 
used for the right agendi cum populo, and of compel- 
ling obedience. 104. The imperium was committed 
to the mamstrates by a Uz curiata, but could not be 
exercised by the pro'-magistrates at Rome. Thus if a 
pro-magistrate who enjoyed the imperium in one of 
the provinces desired to have a triumph at Rome, it 
was requisite that the imperinrnt stnctly so called, 
should be conferred on him for that day by SLplebisdr- 
ium. Security against malversation in office was 
affi>rded by the pravocatio to the people ;' by the tn* 
tercessia, either of a Tribune of the People, or of a 
magistrate of equal or superior rank, and by the re- 
sponsibility to which the magistrates were subject 
after the expiration of their term of <^ce. The in- 
signia of the higher magistrates were the toga prc^ 
texta (329), sella curviis^ and Uctors vn^ fasces (130) 

' «The propamtion, thu generaily stated, is at least veiy doobtfoL 
Compare amongst others DrufiMwnt Hist, of Rome, I. p. S2."— Oaeti- 

' The pmooetAio existed in the time of the Kings, bnt was snbee- 
quently confirmed by a 2ejr Valeria (b. c. 509), and two more recent 
Ugt9 ValeridB (B. c. 449 and 300). Under this head may be classed ifas 
Poreian and other laws, by which corporal pvnishment was abolidied» 
and banishment sabstitoted for death, and a Ux Sempramm introduced by 
Gracchns, which enacted that no jadgment should &11 on a Roman 
citisen's caput, ii^tusu popuU. 

* The Sella ewrulit was the chair of gtaU, resemblinff a eanip^fltool« 
bntwith kgs of a dauhU curvaimre. It was inkid wim koanf (fitioo^ 
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before those who had the imperium. The ex-maguF- 
trates (censorii, consulares, prcBtorii, cBdilitiij qtuBt' 
iorii) enjoyed a rank corresponding to that of the 
offices which they had filled. 

§ 15. Consuls, Decemviri, Military Tribunes with 

consular authority, 

105. The original name of the Consuls seems to 
have been Pratores, They were the highest <^lce in 
the state, and exercised authority over all other magis- 
trates, except the Tribunes. From them the year was 
named. They took the lead in the deliberati<His of the 
Senate and the popular assemblies, carried their de- 
crees into effect> and transacted the most important 
occasional business, but after the introduction of the 
Prsetorship had little to do with the ordinary adminis- 
tration of justice. In time of war they levied the 
army, and partly chose the Tribunes, Centurions, and 
as many legati as had been voted by the Senate. If 
there were only one war, the command was generally- 
divided. In the event of there being more than one, 
the apportionment took place either by lot (sartiiio), 
or by verbal agreement (comparatio). If necessary 
on account of the war, their term of holding the impe- 
rium was extended {jprorogahatur). 106. hi the latter 
days of the Republic they commanded the army, not 
in their year of Consulship, but in the following year as 
Proconsuls. If a Consul died during his year of office, 
another was chosen in his place (subrogatuSy suffectus)^ 
The distinctive mark of the consular dignity was 
twelve lictors with fasces (130), who preceded each 
Consul in turn for a month (the other being preceded 
only by an accensus : but in the camp, each Consul 
had the fasces),^ In the time of the Emperors, the 

e6tir euruh) ; its name is deriYed from its being fitted to be carried in a 
carriage (ciirru9),wheR it was iblded up. The deriyation from curia 
is less probable, as eurulit la the regular adjecttye from etamu : e. g. 
tfui curtUet (in the Circensian games), curulea triumphi, &c. 

* The meaning of Consul Major is uncertain : (1) either the Consal 
who was elected by the greater lyimber of votes : or (3) the tlder .*or 
(8) the ConiQl who had the faseeM (bot this would make the term bekmg 
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Consulship lost its importance ; several were chosen 
every year, who continued onlv a f^w months in office 
(ordinarii — suffecti). After the partition of the em- 
pire, the Consuls were not doubled, but were chosen 
sometimes in the East, sometimes in the West, and 
now and then one in each. The last occasion on 
which a private individual filled the office was in the 
year a. d. 541. 107. The succession of Consuls was 
twice interrupted for a time. In the first instance by 
the Decemviri who were chosen in b. c. 451, for the 
purpose of framing a legal code, the other offices and 
the provocatio (104) being meanwhile suspended. 
This office was nlled in the first year by Patricians, 
in the second year half of them were Plebeians. The 
second interruption was caused by the disputes which 
arose in consequence of the Canuleian project of law 
(b. c. 445) respecting the admission of Plebeians to 
the Consulship. It was a^eed on this occasion that 
Tribuni Militum consular! potestate should be created, 
and that Plebeians, as well as Patricians, should be 
eligible to the office. This form ccmtinued, with the 
occasional revival of the Consulship, until the passing 
of a law proposed by Licinius (b. a 367), which pro- 
vided that one of the Consuls should be chosen from 
the Plebeians. The number of these Tribunes was at 
first three or four, and subsequently six/ 

5 16. Pratars. 

108. The Prsetorship must be viewed as a branch 
of the Consulship, which in the course of time, when 
business increased, was separated from that office. 
This happened in the year b. c. 367, and is generally 
represented by historians in the light of an indemnifi- 
cation to the Patricians for being compelled to share 

•iternately to hoik), Oellins aays that by the lex Julia the title wu 
conferred iitX)n the one who hud the moet children, including thoee who 
had hUlen in war. Niebnhr tlunka it belonged originally to him who was 
chosen from the tribe of highest rank, the Ramne: 

* In Idv. 5. 1. eight are mentioned, an account which can hardly be 
cofvect. 
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the Consulship with the Plebeians. How closely thig 
magistracy resembled the Consulship may be inferred 
from the fact, that the Praetors were the deputies of 
the Consuls in the Senate and the Assemblies of the 
people, and that they sometimes even took the lead in 
questions relating to war, and commanded the armies 
6f the state ; ana also from the circumstance that the 
office in the earlier times waS often filled by Consu- 
lares, 109. The especial province of the Praetor was 
the administration of justice. At his entrance on the 
office, he published an edict in which the rules of law 
bv which he intended to be guided were set forth, and 
older edicts altered or modified as occasion required. 
Arrangements were also made by him for the adminis- 
tration of justice, and judges or jurors chosen (judices 
dare). It is worth observing, nevertheless, that in 
appointing to this office, no regard was hid to the 
legal knowledge of the candidate, who was obliged, if 
he did not possess it, to obtain the assistance of regu* 
larly educated jurists. The Praetor had also the man- 
agement of the costly ludi ApoUonares, In the year 
B. c. S42 the office was divided, the PrtBtor urbanus 
' being charged with the settlement of disputes between 
citizens, and the Prtttor peregrinus with those which 
occurred between foreigners, or foreigners and citizens. 
By the edicts of the former the jus civile, and by those 
of the latter the jus gentium was enlarged." Some- 
times, however, the duties of both offices were dis- 
charged by the Prcetor urbanus, when the services of 
the peregrinus were required in the camp. 110. 
When Sicily and Sardinia were added to tne list of 
Roman provinces, the number of Praetors was raised 
to four, and after the conquest of Spain to six, for the 
especial administration of the provinces. But as in 
the meantime the qucestiones perpetuus had been intro- 
duced (b. c. 144), which were committed to the four 
Praetors, they generally remained at Rome, and admin- 
istered the provinces as Propraetors.^ At a later period 



* " A very doubtful aawrtion." — OtenhrUggen. 

'* From the time of Sulla to that of Ceaar, on account of the number 
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their number was raised to sixteen. Under the Em- 

Eerors this office also lost its importance, its duties 
eing restricted for the most part to the management 
of the public games. The rrs&tors had lictors with 
fasces (130), in the city two, and in the provinces six. 

§ 17. Censors. 

111. By the constitution of Servius TuUius, the 
supreme magistrate was required to hold, every five 
years, a muster of the citizens for the purposes of taxa- 
tion and conscription {censum agere). In the days of 
the Republic this duty was discharged by the Consuls ; 
but in the year b. c. 443 an especicu magistracy, origi- 
nally patrician, was created, viz., that oi the two Cen- 
sors, who continued in office at first five years, and 
subsequently a year and a half The census, however, 
on account of religious scruples or other circumstances 
was not always held within the time appointed by law. 
The Censor had no concern either with the adminis- 
tration of justice or the affairs of war, and consequently 
possessed no imperium, and with the exception of the 
registration, had no right to deal officially either with 
the people (agere cum populo) or with the Senate ; still 
the office continued to be one of great influence and 
importance (Livy 4. 8.), and as requiring public confi- 
dence and respect, was latterly filled exclusively by 
Consulares and could only be held once." 112. The 
quinquennial census was held according to a form pre- 
viously settled by the Censors in the villa publica on 
the campus Martius, Each citizen was required, on 
pain of being punished as an incensus, to insert his 
name in one of the lists, which were arranged tributim. 
He was obliged to deliver in on oath a statement of bis 
own name and that of his father, his age, landed 
property, and the rest of his res mancipi (145) but not 

of quduiUmes, special jadges (Judieea quietiiomit) were appointed, who 
were not magistratea. MadT.de Aacon. Fed. p. 191. 

' We have only a aingle instance of a peiaon's being elected a iecond 
time to the Cenaorafaip. 
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of his ready money, or, his property in the ager puMu 
cus or in the provinces. No debts were taken into the 
account. A tax was then imposed proportionate to the 

Eroperty, and sometimes an extraordinary impost might 
e laid on unmarried persons, and increased in propor- 
tion to the expenditure." 113. To these duties of the 
Censor was added the censura morumy or guardianship 
of public morals, with the right of inflicting the penalty 
of ignominy (not poena, but notUy animadversio, igno* 
minia), generally on those who were guilty of impiety 
towards their family, perjury, a disorderly course of 
life, faithlessness towards clients, extravagance, refusal 
to serve in the army, and such like offences. The 
penalties were, expulsion from the Senate {senatu 
movSre),^ or from the equestrian order (equum adimere; 
vende equum) ; the punishment expressed by the term 
tribu moveri, which means either removal into an infe- 
rior tribus (that is, into one of the city tribes), or was 
equivalent to in Cceritum tahulas referri^ i. e. to being 
reduced to the condition of a civis sine suffragio ; and 
lastly ararium facere, which probably means a discre- 
tionary increase of the offender's property tax. 114. 
In the earlier times all citizens were personally enrolled 
at Rome ; but when all the Italians were admitted to 
the privileges of citizenship, the provincial lists were 
forwarded from the country to Rome. Either of the 
Censors might reverse the judgments of the other, and 
the Censors of the following lustrum^ might remove the 
ignominia inflicted by their predecessors. If one of 
them died, his colleague was obliged to resign his office. 
115. An especial branch of the Censor's duty was the 
care of the public buildings and places of recreation, 
and the farming out of the public revenues, and 

* This part of the Censor's duty ceased of course with the removal 
of the property tax b. c. 167. 

^ In the year b. c. 70, sixty-four memberB were expelled the Senate. 

' After the Gallic war a ho9pitiunt was concluded with the inhabitants 
of Cere in Etmria, who were afterwards made ctt>e# fine 9V{ffragio. 

' LuBtrum ^ tpatium quinquennale ; it was properly the name of 
the great national fnttificaiion solemnized every five years, at the closing 
of the centua. 
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making contracts subject to the authority of the Sen- 
ate. For taking these contracts and providing the 
necessary security, large companies were formed con- 
sisting of the richest citizens, especially the Knights 
{publicani). After the year b. c. 50, no more Censors 
were chosen by the people, nor was any census held. 
During the imperial reigns the office was sometimes 
discharged by the Emperors themselves, but neverthe- 
less fell gradually into disuse. 

§ 18. Curuh and Plebeian jEdiles. 

116. Contemporaneously with the Tribunes of the 
People two Plebeian iEdiles were also created to act 
as managers of the plebeian religious festivals, and as 
assistants of the Tribunes. At a later period, when 
the Licinian law was passed (b. c. 367), two Curule 
^dileships were added, which from the beginning seem 
to have been held alternately by Patricians and Ple- 
beians. The duties of the i£diles were the manage- 
ment of the public games, superintendence of public 
buildings, squares, water-courses, streets, and roads,^ 
administration of the police, and punishment of certain 
offences against its rules. They were also charged 
with the duty of securing a sufficient supply of grain* 
and other wholesome provisions, and of inspecting and 
settling weights and measures. 117. The difference 
between the Plebeian and Curule iEdiles was unim- 
portant ; it would seem, however, that the latter, who 
were permitted to bear the same insignia as the higher 
magistrates (104) were charged with the management 
of the ludi magni maximi or Romani (290), - and 
Megalesii (289) From the time of the nrst Punic 
war these games were celebrated principally at the 
expense of the iEdiles themselves, and towards the 
end of the Republic, enormous sums were expended as 
a means of recommending them to higher offices. 

* What relation they bore in this particular to the CenBorahip in not 
distinctly known. 

* In extraordinary eases a Pr^feetu$ anwnm was diosen. 
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Caesar added two JEdiles Cereales. We bear nothing 
of this office after the third century. 

§ 19. QucBStors. 

118. The origin of this office is unknown. It is 
supposed by some to have been established in the time 
of the Kings. Thus much we know, that the Quaes- 
tors were chosen at first by the Consuls, but after the 
year b. c. 447 by the people, and that the office origi- 
nally was patrician, and filled by two persons, to whom 
two others were subsequently added. These last 
accompanied the Consuls in their campaigns. After, 
the complete subjugation of Italy (since b. c. 265), four 
new officers were added for Italy. Sulla increased the 
number to twenty. 119. The city Quaestors kept the 
accounts of the exchequer (cerarium), and managed its 
receipts and expenditure under the direction of the 
Senate ; they also received foreign ambassadors, and 
had charge of the standards and archives of the state, 
which were kept in the cerarium. The provincial 
Quaestors managed the financial affairs of the provinces, 
provided for the transmission of coin to Rome, kept 
the accounts of the war department, and were intrusted 
with the custody and sale of the booty. Latterly their 
provinces were assigned to them by lot. The Quaes- 
torship was the first step to the higher offices of state, 
and gave its holder the right of attending the meetings 
of the Senate, the vacancies of which were latterly in 
a great measure filled up from the Quaestors. The 
office continued with many alterations through the 
imperial reigns ; but the city Quaestorship was reduced 
to insignificance by losing the management of the 
KBrarium. 120. Under the Quaestors, in ancient times, 
were the Tribuni cerarii, who were charged with the 
payment of the soldiers. They seem to have been 
private citizens, with a fixed and not inconsiderable 
census, who were intrusted with the collecting and dis- 
bursing, or perhaps only with disbursing the pay of the 
soldiers. This office bad disappeared in Cato s time. 
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and the name, which was afterwards revived, was used 
in a different sense. 



§ 20. Tribunes of the People. 

121. When the people, excluded from public em- 
ployments and overwhelmed with debt, rose against 
the Patricians in the vear b. c. 494,* a compromise was 
effected hy the establishment of an office called the 
Tribuneship of the People, which was pronounced 
sacrosanctus (i. e. the person of the holder was declared 
inviolable) by a lex sacrataJ The number of the Tri- 
bunes was at first two or five, but after the year b. c. 
457, it was raised to ten ; all of whom, by a later 
enactment, must be chosen from the people, no right 
of co-optation being reserved to the Tribunes them- 
selves. They were not strictly speaking magistrates, 
nor had they any especial office in the government, but 
were simply bound to protect the Plebeians by their 
intercessio against the encroachments of the Patricians. 
122. They soon, however, arrogated to themselves the 
right of summoning the Patricians before the tribunal 
of the people, and by degrees assumed the initiative in 
the proposal of laws at the Comitia tributa. When 
the distinction between Patricians and Plebeians lost 
its political importance, the object of the intercessio 
was to oppose those encroachments on the rights of 
the people, which were attempted by the government 
through decrees of the Senate, or exhibited in the con- 
duct of public officers ; and this intercessio was some- 
times enforced by confiscation or arrest. They had 

' This was the first secessioo. The second took place in the year 
B. c. 449, in conseqaence of the disBatisfaction caused by the goyeniment 
of the Decemviri ; the third in the year b. c. 286, on account of the op- 
pressed condition of the people. 

' Lege» »acrat€R were certain laws which provided that those who 
transgressed them should be sacrt. They were especially such as were 
enacted to secure the sanctity of the people's rights, e. g. the provision 
that the Tribunes of the People should be Plebeians, or that proceedings 
afiecting the caput of a Roman citizen shotdd only take plaee in the 
ComiHa ctnturiaUu 
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the right of attending the meetings of the Senate, and 
of calling it together. One Tribune could nulHfy the 
decisions of the rest by his intercession* a right which 
often afforded to the opposite party the means of ren- 
dering the intercessio of the Tribunes inoperative. 
123. Tiberius Gracchus, however, ventured to propose 
to the people the deposition of a protesting Tribune. 
Their authority extended only \00ii passus beyond the 
boundaries of the city, nor could they be absent from 
Rome one whole day. No Patrician, nor any citizen 
whose father was still alive and had filled a Curule 
office, was eligible to this dignity. With the decline of 
public morals abuses in the intercessio often occurred, 
e. g. in the case of Baebius in the Jugurthine war. 
(Sallust. Jugurth. cap. 34.) Sulla deprived the Tri- 
bunate of its most important privilege, the initiative in 
proposing laws, and only left it the auxilii latio ; but 
these restrictions only continued to the Consulate of 
Pompey and Crassus (b. c. 70). Augustus received 
the Tribunicia potestasy with which succeeding Em- 
perors were also invested. The Tribunate was re- 
tained, but without the possession of any influence or 
authority. 

§21. Inferior Officers, 

124. Among these we may reckon the Triumviri 
capitales, who were charged with the execution of 
police ordinances, the discovery of offenders, arrests, 
the superintendence of prisons and executions, and the 
punishment of slaves and inferior persons ; the Trium- 
viri monetales (or iii Viri AAAFF. = auro, argento, 
cBri jiando feriundo), who superintended the coinage, 
which generally took place at Rome ; four Curatores 
viarum, two for Rome, and two for the immediate 
neighbourhood. These were charged with the con- 
struction of roads : but the maintenance of the great 
public highways was let by contract to persons ap- 
pointed by the Censors. The Decemviri litibus jtidi- 

' Thia does not seem to have been originally the case. 
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candis. All these officers were called collectively the 
Vigintiviri. Lastly, the Triumviri nocturni, or super- 
intendents of the precautions against fire. 

§22. Extraordinary Magistrates, Dictator, Interrex« 

rreefectus urbi. 

12$. The extraordinary magistrates were those 
who, under peculiar circumstances, undertook the 
functions of the others. A Dictator, or Magister 
Populi, appears to have been chosen, for the first time, 
in the year b. c. 501, in the occasion of a dangerous 
Latin war, and subsequently was often elected (dicta* 
torem dicere) during foreign wars or intestine disturb- 
ances, and sometimes 'even for less weighty reasons, 
6. g, for the holding of Comitia, conducting the public 
games, and, after the battle of Cannae, for the purpose 
of choosing senators. Originally they were elected at 
the Comitia curidta, on the recommendation of the 
Senate ; and after the auspices had been taken, the 
newly-elected magistrate was invested with the impe- 
rium : at a later period, the Dictator seems to have 
been chosen by the Senate or the Consuls. 126. He 
received, or chose for himself as an assistant, a Magis- 
ter equitum {Mag. equ. dicere, cooptare), with the rank 
of Praetor. Originally, the Dictator possessed full 
kingly power, without appeal (provocatio), and, there- 
fore, had twenty-four lictores, with the fasces cum 
securibus ; all other offices were suspended, with the 
exception of the Tribunate. The Dictatorship, how- 
ever, lasted only six months, and in most cases was 
laid down at the end of a much shorter period, as soon 
as the affairs, on account of which it was assumed, 
were completely settled. The office was, at first, 

Eatrician; but, subsequently, was held also by Ple- 
eians. At a later period, its power was circum- 
scribed; the Tribunes might resist the abuse of the 
dictatorial power, and some of the higher magistrates 
were also allowed to continue in office under the Dic- 
tatorship. At the end of the Republican period, Sulla 
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and Caesar were invested with a perpetual Dictatorship. 
127. On the death of a King, according to Livy, the 
Senators formed DecuricB, each of which had its Presi- 
dent ; the ten were charged with the government, but 
only one had the insignia of office. The supremacy 
of each Decuria lasted, however, only five days ; and, 
in this manner, the interregnum was continued until 
a new election. In the time of the Republic this 
practice was revived, when it accidentally happened 
that no magistrate was present to hold the Comitia ; 
for instance, in the year b. c. 444, when the three first 
Trihuni Militum consulari potestate were compelled to 
lay down their offices because the auspices had not 
been correctly taken. The Interrex was chosen from 
the Patricians (interrigem creare, prodere), and this 
office always remained patrician. After a long inter- 
val we again find TnterrSges towards the end of the 
Republic. 128. We have already mentioned the Prm- 
fectus urbi, or Gustos urbis, a Viceroy appointed to 
act during the absence of the King. Such an officer 
was retained in the time of the Republic as representa- 
tive of the Consul, when he was absent at the ferics 
LatincB (288). This, however, was merely the ob- 
servance of an old custom ; the official duties of the 
Consul being discharged, strictly speaking, by the 
Praetor. Augustus introduced a police magistracy 
under this name, which, by degrees, under the Em- 
perors, became an office of importance. 

§ 23. Inferior Officers, 

129. A number of inferior officers were placed at 
the disposal of the magistrates for the transaction of 
the less important business. The most considerable 
among these were the ScribcBy who formed a corpo- 
ration (ordo) which was divided into DecurifB, ami 
paid by the state. The places in this corporation 
were saleable. At first they were not much esteemed, 
being generally libertini, but afterwards the office 
became one of importance ; and on account of their 
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experience and knowledge of business, the Scribes 
often acquired considerable influence over the less ex- 
perienced magistrates. They were distributed among 
the magistrates by lot (ScribcB, Consulares, Pr€Btorii, 
&c.). 130. An inferior order of public servants were 
the PrcBconeSy or Heralds ; the Lictors, who preceded 
the higher ma^strates (with the exception of the Cen- 
sor and CuruTe iSdiles), to indicate their office and 
execute their commands.' Apparitores, Accensi (Ser- 
jeants), Viatores (Messengers). The magistrates had 
also servi publici to wait on them. 

§ 24. Commissioners appointed for special purposes. 

131. Among the extraordinary commissioners ap- 
pointed for the temporary management of particular 
affairs (Curatores), we find the Prcefecti annonce^^ 
who were appointed in the olden time to regulate the 
supply of grain in seasons of scarcity ; e. g. Xi. M inu- 
cius, m the year b. c. 440. There were also Trium-^ 
viri, Quatuorviri, Decemviri coloniis deducendis or 
agris dividendis, Duumviri cedibus dedicandis, and 
many similar offices. 



ADMINISTRATION OF THE STATE. 

A. The Laws and their administration. 
§ 1. Class^cation of the Laws, 

132. The Roman jurists make a distinction be- 
tween jus publicum, i. e. the regulations observed in 
the Roman state for the maintenance of the constitu- 

* They bore the faseet, or bundle of rods tied up with an axe (Mcfi- 
rt«), before the Consuls in the camp : but in the eiiy, by a law of P. 
Valerius Publieola, only one Consul had thefateet, and neither of them 
the aeeures. In the camp the Pr«tor had six lictois, with the foMc— 
and 9tcwre$. See Diet Aiitiq. «. ▼. fasee». 

^ The o£Soe of Prafeetus anmmei was rerived in the person of Pom- 
pey, and was re-eetabliahed as a standing employment in. the time of the 
Emperors. 
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tion, and the administration of. public affairs, and the 
jus privatum. To the latter belong the jus civile, or 
rights peculiar to the Romans, and tne jus gentium^ or 
code by which all the nations known to the Romans 
were bound. 

§ 2. Origin of the Legal Codes, 

133. The jus civile owes its origin to customs 
which, at a very early period, were sanctioned by 
fixed laws, among which the most ancient were those 
named the leges regice,^ The groundwork of all suc- 
ceeding legislation was the decemviral code (b. c. 451 
-450)» which was augmented by the addition of stat- 
utes, leges centuriatcB, as well as leges tribunicice, after 
the plebiscUa (resolutions of the popular assembly) had 
acquired the force of laws. These laws were drawn 
up by the magistrates, and approved by the people.* 
The edicts of magistrates, especially of the rraetors, 
were thus an important element in the legal code, and 
composed what was called the jus honorarium. The 
Prcetor urbanus, for instance, when he entered on his 
oi&ce, published the regulations which he intended 
to adopt during his administration. 134. This edict, 
it is true, only continued in force for his year of office ; 
but the more important provisions were copied from 
one edict into another, and after the time of Cicero, 
the whole might be considered as a settled code, which 
was never much altered in any essential particular. 
We must not, therefore, look on the edicts as merely 
capricious regulations, but rather as ordinances by 
which the more ancient provisions, which had become 
obsolete, were repealed, and new rules introduced 
with a regard to the rights of custom or of justice. 
Through these edicts the jus civile was developed in 
the same manner as the jus gentium through the edicts 

' We find some fragments of these, as well as of the laws of Ui« 
Twelye Tables, in ancient writers. 

' It has been disputed, whether the decrees of the Senate were also 
a source jurU eiviU$ ; but it hardly seems probable that they could havs 
bad. 
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of the PrcBtor peregrinus and the provincial authori- 
ties.* The development of the common law, or law 
of custom, ^as also promoted by judicial decisions 
(res judicata)^ and the responsa of well-known lawyers, 
who became important personages in the time of the 
Emperors, when respondents were publicly appointed. 

§ 3. Same subject continued — Under the Emperors. 

135. From the time of Augustus, the decrees of the 
Senate, and, at a subsequent period, the imperial ordi- 
nances (cojistitutiones princwum) had the force of 
law. The edicts of the Praetors were gradually 
brought to a close, but the writings of Jurists became 
more voluminous. At a later period many collections 
of royal ordinances were made, such as the codex 
Theodosianus, a work compiled under the sanction 
of the Emperor Theodosius II.; together with its 
Appendix, rfovellce, 136. Under Justinian there ap- 
peared a celebrated collection of laws, which was 
divided into three parts : — (1) The CodeXy an assem- 
blage of constitutions, especially those which related 
to the rights of private persons. (2) The Digestcs, or 
Pandectc^t a selection from the writings of the most 
renowned interpreters of the law. (3) The InstUu- 
twnes, a short system of jurisprudence. To these 
were subsequently added the Codex Repetike PrceleC'^ 
tionis, a revision of the Codex (which was thereby 
repealed. O.), and the Novellce, an appendix contain- 
ing later ordinances. Almost contemporaneously with 
Justinian there appeared collections of laws also in the 
Western Empire. 

§ 4. Judicia publica and privata. 

137. The administration of justice extended partly 
to causcB publiccB, and partly to causes privates. The 
causes puhliccB had reference to the whole state ; the 
privates, to the rights of individuals or private o0enc^, 

* Very donbtiiil. O. 

4 
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such as theft ; hence the divisions of trials into publica 
sndprivatajudicia. In both cases it is a peculiarity 
of Roman law, that the investigation of facts and the 
application of the law to the case were not, as they 
are with us, the business of the same person, the 
Judge ; but, in the time of the Republic were strictly 
separated : the legal question being examined and de- 
cided by a magistrate, the question of fact by judices 
{judges or jurors), who were no magistrates, but pri- 
vate individuals. The proceeding before the magis- 
trates is styled jus, that. before the jtidices, judicium. 
It was not essential that either the magistrate who 
decided the law of the case, or the judges who pro- 
nounced in the question of fact, should be lawyers ; 
but in doubtful cases they were required to avail them- 
selves of legal advice.^ 

§ 5. Magistrates. 

138. The administration of justice was at first in 
the hands of the Consuls, but, at a later period, in 
those of the Praetors. The Praetor settled the general 
mode of proceeding by his Edict, and chose judges or 
jurors for the trial of individual causes. After the 
preliminary proceedings {in jure), he gave them in- 
structions with respect to the factum, on which he left 
them to decide. It was the rraetor's duty to provide 
that their sentence, when pronounced, should be car- 
ried into effect. The collective name for the exercise 
of the Praetor's judicial functions was jurisdiction and 
it was indicated by the words do {judices), dico {jus), 
ADDico {judicatum). He presided Jn the judicial 
Comitia. The Prcetor urhanus was occupied in the 
settlement of lawsuits between citizens and foreigners, 
or between one foreigner with another. 139. The 

* We must, howerer, remember that legal knowledge, in the time of 
&e RepaUic, was more widely difibsed than in our day. The laws of 
the Twelye Tables were often, in the olden time, learnt by heart by 
schoolboys. The pablidty of judicial proceedings contributed also to the 
<U«eiiunation of this knowledge. 
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Other Praetors were charged with the administratioti 
of criminal justice, after the introduction of the quceS' 
tiones perpetues (182). In the municipal towns and 
colonies justice was administered in a similar manner 
by a local magistracy. In the provinces the jurisdic- 
tion was exercised by the Governor, in accordance 
with a provincial edict, and agreeably to the peculiar 
circumstances of the province. In the days of the 
Empire' the chief magistrate was the Emperor himself, 
and under him were the Senate, the Prcsfectus urbi, 
and other magistrates. The« difference bletween jus 
9.nd judicium (137) ceased after the reign of Diocletian, 
when the magistrate himself was the judge (both of the 
law and of the fact), 

§ 6. Judices, 

140. The investigation of the factum, and the judi* • 
cial decision consequent on such investigation, belong- 
ed to private judges, or rather jurymen, who were 
chosen by the Praetor according to fixed rules, and 
divided into DecuruB {Judices seUcti ;' in certain cases 
called Arhitri and Recuperatores),^ By these judges, 
public as well as private questions were decided. At 
first they were Senators; but from the time of C. 
Gracchus, the office was held by Knights. At a later 
period, many attempts were made to restore the judi^ 
cia to the Senate, but this was not effected until the 
time of Sulla. Under the Consulate of Pompey and 
Crassus (b. c. 70), they were divided among the Sena- 
tors, Knights, and Trihunii carariij but were taken 
away from the Tribuni cerarii by Caesar. In the 
municipal towns and provinces the judicial functions 
were also discharged by citizens selected for that 

' See note on thk chapter in the Qnestions npon it. 

7 These were persona chosen from the class of Plebeians, with a 
qualification of 200,000 H.S. Their* name is borrowed from the old 
JHbuni ^rarii, who, whilst their ofEce, which had long been discon- 
tinued, remained, acted as assistants to the Quaestors ; and, as persons 
intrusted with considerable sums of money, were necessarily required to 
be of proved solvency. 
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office. 141. Besides the court of the Praetor we read 
also of a centumviral court, which, undoubtedly, was a 
very ancient tribunal for the settlement of civil ques- 
tions, especially those which affected the rights of 
property and inheritance. We are not, however, 
accurately acquainted with the extent of its jurisdic- 
tion. The number of the judges was properly one 
hundred and five ; three for each of the thirty-five 
tribus. We find them still existing in the days of the 
Empire. Mention is also made of a Decemviral court 
{Decemviri litibus jtidicandis), concerning which very 
little is known. 

§ 7. Counsel — Advocati. 

142. The fcounsel (Patroniy Oratores) were not 
necessarily accomplished jurists any more than the 
other legal officers. After the passing of the kx Cin- 
cia de donis et muneribus (b. c. 204), they were not 
allowed to receive money or presents : at a later 
period, however, the salarium became general. An- 
other class of counsel were the Advocati, friends of 
the contending parties, who attended for the purpose 
of displaying their sympathy, and assisting the litigants 
with their advice. 

§ 8. Jurists, 

143. The Jurists {Jurisconsulti, prudentes) were 
all of them originally Patricians, as being the only class 
acquainted with the fasti and actiones, or ancient forms 
of process. They directed the Prcetor as well as the 
Indices, gave the litigants advice and rules for their 
conduct (respond&^e de jure, cavire), and compiled 
documents {scribere). Their answers had often an 
indirect influence even on legislation ; and this influ- 
ence increased considerably in the days of the Empire. 
In the reign of Augustus there arose two schools of 
Jurists, differing from one another in their interpreta- 
tion of the law. One of the most renowned Jurists 
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4 

was Gaius, who flourished in the reign of Antoninus. 
Many important fragments of his works have been 
discovered by Niebuhr. 



Private Rights. 

§ 9v Qualification. 

144. The chief qualification for the enjoyment of 
civil rights was the being a free Roman citizen, none 
other having the connubium and commercium. Thus 
slaves and those who had undergone a capitis demi- 
nutio, maxima and media, were excluded from a parti- 
cipation in these privileges. By the same rule, for- 
eigners were at first devoid of rights. By decrees, 
however, the severity of these regulations was relaxed, 
especially by the edict of the Praetor, and more liberal 
forms were introduced. Another qualification for the 
full exercise of civil rights, was independence of the 
severe Roman domestic discipline (patria potestas), or 
being sui juris. No citizen could engage in any legal 

Krocess until he had attained a certain age ; but latter- 
y, regulations were also adopted for the benefit of 
minors, subject to such\ restrictions as were necessary 
for their protection. 

§ 10. Classification of Private Rights — Rights of 

Things. 

145. Private rights are divided by Jurists into 
rights of things, rights of obligation, family rights, and 
rights of inheritance. In speaking of the rights of 
things they distinguish between occupation (possessio, 
or the usufruct and right of employment, e. g. of the 
ager puhlicus) and actual proprietorship or ownership 
(dominium).* This dominium was either the strict 
Quiritarian right of property (ex jure QuiHtium), or 
that natural right which even peregrini might possess. 

" This expreaaioD was not in use to early as the time of Cioero. 
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The strict right of ownership, with reference to res 
mancipi (i. e. certain possessions which in the olden 
time were considered of the greatest importance, such 
as Italian freeholds, slaves, fourfooted beasts, &c.),' 
could only be acquired bv the observance of certain 
stringent forms. 146. The most important of these 
forms, all of which presuppose the person about to 
acquire the dominium to be in possession of the civitas, 
were : (1) mancipatio, i. e. a symbolical representation 
of a purchase in presence of five witnesses (who must 
be puberes (160 note), and a libripeTis^ This form 
was used also in adoption and emancipation. A simi- 
lar legal process, by means of a symbolical weighing 
out oi the purchase-money, was called nexu8 or nexttm^ 
which, however, is in some cases distinguished from 
mancipeOio. (2) In jure cessio, i. e. renunciation in 
form of a process, by which the magistrate assigned 
(addicere) the property to the claimant.* (3) Usucapio 
or prescription (dominii adeptio per continuationem 
possessionis, XJIp.), by which natural possession might 
become Quiritarian. The period that established pre- 
scription for immoveable property was two years, for 
other property one year. The regulations respecting 
prescription were afterwards altered. 

$11. Rights of Obligation, Obligation by Contract 

147. Obligatio is such a relation between two 
persons as gives to the one a certain cl^im on the other, 
or entitles nim to require the performance of certain 
offices. According to the Roman Jurists, all obligatory 
rights owe their origin either to contractus or delictum,^ 

' Things of which the owneiahip c<mld not be so acquired, were nee 
numeipi. 

* So called quia Ubram ttneam tenebat : the purchaser holding the 
thing to be purchased, stnck the scale with a brazen coin, asserting that 
the thing was now hie, parehased ex jure Quiritium by that coin. 

* The three parties were the seller {in jure eedene), the purchaser 
(vindicane), the Prstor (addicene). 

' Many matters were thus the subject of civil proceedings, which 
with OS would be tried in a criminal court, e. g. theft and robbery. 
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By the old strict Roman ]aw, contracts could be en- 
tered into only between citizens, and were confined to 
certain set fonns. At a later period they were entered 
into also hy peregrini ex jure gentium^ and the severity 
of the ancient law of obligations was relaxed by the 
Edict of the Praetor. 148. The principal forms for 
contracts are : (1) nexus, i. e. a transaction in presence 
of witnesses per ces et libram ; and this symbolical 
borrowing had the force of an actual obligation, which 
was thereby established. By the laws of the Twelve 
Tables the condition of debtors who bound themselves 
by nexu^ was one of great hardship; the iasolvent 
debtor being liable to be put to death or sold as a slave, 
or, as was more commonly the practice, being compel- 
led to work out the debt in his creditor's household. 
In the year b. c. 326 a law was passed exempting the 
person of the debtor from imprisonment in chains. 
At a later period, however, we find that punishment 
again inflicted for debt. (2) Verbal contract {stipu- 
latio), which was entered into by means of a question 
from the creditor, and a corresponding answer on the 
part of the debtor (sponsio, responsio). 0) Written 
contracts, which must be in the Latin language, and 
have especial reference to the entry in the ledger co(lex 
(tabul€B) accepti et expenti, which was kept by every 
Koman man of business, and was admitted as evidence 
of debt. 149. To impose such an obligation, is styled 
nomina facere (scrt6«r«, perscribere), and consisted in 
entering the debtor's name with the sum due among 
the disbursements. This entry could of course only 
take i^ce with the acknowledfgment and consent of 
the debtor : but we are ignorant of the form in which 
such consent was conveyed. Payments were fre- 

* The difficulty of pnyment wm greatly increased by tke high rate of 
interem, and distarbancea often arose in conaeqnence. A certain rate was 
at first fixed by the Twelve Tables ; bat althoagh many sobeeqnent lawa 
were also enacted for the parpoee of diminishing asnriona interest, it still 
continoed to be a fraitfol sonree of discontent. In the provinces, espe- 
cially in later times, the evil reached an enormous height. An extnor- 
dinary measare for the diminution of debts was the ta^UB uatM in the 
tnne ofSdla. 
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quently made through bankers (argentarii, mensarii^ 
trapezitai), in whose hands many persons deposited 
their property, and whose books were often admitted 
as evidence in legal proceedings. In the provinces 
obligations were incurred by syngrdpha, that is, by a 
covenant signed and sealed by both creditor and 
debtor. 

§ 12. Obligation by delictum. 

150. ObliffatxcHis ex delictis extended generally 
speaking to jurtum, rapma, injuria, damnum injuriA 
datum. (1) Purtum was styled manifestum, when the 
thief was taken in the act. By the laws of the 
Twelve Tables such an ofliender might be put to death 
with impunity, if taken in the night, or even by day, 
if he resisted. In any case he noisht be banded over 
to the owner of the property, and kept in chains. By 
the prstorian law, fourfold restitution was enjoined in 
cases of furtum manifestum ; and twofcdd in those of 
furtum nee manifestum. (2) Injuria ; by the laws of 
the Twelve Tables, the talio (the law of "a» eye for 
an eye," &c.) must be enforced in cases of actual per* 
sonal injury, unless the disputes were settled by com- 
promise. For smaller offences of this description a 
pecuniary penalty was inflicted. By the praetorian 
law a higher fine was substituted for the taHo. 151. 
(3) Damnum, or injury done to the property of another, 
was atoned for on certain terms fixed by the law. 
Predatory attempts on the pr(^rty of others were 
viewed in the same light in the early days of the Re- 
public ; but when such attacks became common in the 
Civil War, a penalty in quadruplum was imposed. 

§ 13. Family rights — Marriage, 

152. By the Roman laws, a marriage, to be com- 
pletely valid {jnatrimonium justum), presupposed con- 
nubium on both sides ; that is to say, originally equality 
of rank, and afterwards, by the Canuleian law (b. c. 
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445), the possession of full political privileges (civitas). 
Such a marriage was contracted either in a stricter or 
in a looser form. The first of these consisted either 
of (ly confarreatio, i. e. a solemn sacrifice and several 
ceremonies in presence of the Pontifex maximus and 
Flamen dialis, followed by the conveyance of the bride 
to the bridegroom's house with various observances ; or 
(2) coemptio, i. e. an imaginary purchase {per cbs et 
libram)y with certain settled forms ; or (8) usris, i. e. a 
full year's cohabitation. 153. By these forms the bride 
was withdrawn from the control of her father or guar- 
dian, became in all respects a member of her husband^s 
family, and was entirely subject to him (in manu esse, 
conventio in manum). By the- looser torm no such 
dependence was incurred, the wife still remaining sub- 
iect to her father or guardian, or at her own disposal. 
The more strict marriage, especially that by confarre* 
atio, gradually became rarer than the other form. 
Matrimonium injustuniy or mixed marriages between 
Romans and foreigners, were invalid in law, and neither 
secured the rights of citizenship to the children, nor 
invested the father with the patria potestas (157). 

§ 14. Same subject continued. 

154. Biffamy and marriages within the nearest de- 
grees of aflSnity, for instance, between a brother and 
sister, or even between adopted or step brothers and 
sisters, were strictly prohibited. The marriage was 
usually preceded by a betrothal (sponsalia, sponsa, 
pacta), which might be cancelled. When the marriage 
took place, it was customary for the parents or nearest 
relations of the bride to give a dowry (dos), concerning 
which, in later times, legal provisions were made. 
The marriage might be annulled, either when one of 
the parties underwent a capitis deminutio maxima or 
media (for instance by imprisonment or exile), or by 
divorce (repudium, properly speaking on the part of the 
husband ; repudium renuntiare, nuntium remitterey di- 
vortium, discidium), 155. The marriages by confarrea- 

4* 
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tion (l52) were dissolved by an act of diffarreation. 
In the older time divorces were very rare-; but latterly 
they became much more frequent ; and the marriages 
contracted under the less strict form were dissolved 
without any formality. The sanctity of marriage was 
enforced by the Censors, who sometimes imposed 
heavier taxes on unmarried persons. In the reign of 
Augustus a law, called the lex Poppcea, was passed, 
with the view of restraining celibacy, which had 
become almost universal. 

§ 16. 7%c Parental Authority, Adoption. Arroga- 

tion, 

156. With a valid marriage was connected the 
patria potestas, which even in cases of adoption and 
arrogation, was very extended. Arrogation was used 
in the case of independent persons, and took place at 
the .Comitia curiata in presence of the Pontifex maxi" 
mus. By Adoption, dependent persons and minors 
were transferred to another guardian. It was con- 
cluded in presence of a magistrate by a threefold act 
of mancipation (146). We read also of adoption by 
will, or declaripg a person heir of the testator on 
condition of his taking the same name. The father 
had the right of putting to death, scourging, selling, 
and disinheriting his adult children, and, under certain 
restrictions, of exposing new-bom infants 157. All 
property acquired by a son in patriA potestate belonged 
to the mher, who nevertheless was not obliged to ais- 
charge debts contracted by his children. Sometimes, 
however, the father granted to his son a private allow- 
ance (peculium)t which he ^might resume at pleasure, 
or inherit in case of the son's death. The parental 
authority was forfeited by the father's or son's losing 
the freedom of the city ; by arrogation on the side of 
the father, or adoption on that of the son ; by the mar- 
riage of the daughter ; or lastly by emancipation, which 
was effected by a threefold act of m^cipation (146) 
and manumission. 
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§ 16. Agnatio, Cognatio, Affinitas, 

158. In a legal point of view, a distinction was 
drawn between agnatioy c^gnatia^ and affinitat, (1) 

^ Agnatio was that affinity which conferred a com** 
munity of civil rights on persons connected by blood 
in the male line, e. g. sons of the same father, or 
cousins whose fathers were brothers. The Agnates 
enjoyed the right of inheritance, and the tuttia, or 
guardianship of minors. (2) Cagnatio was the general 
term for the natural relationship ; hence for such rela- 
tionship as it existed between peregrini^ capite demi- 
nuti, and blood relations in the female line, e. g. between 
the mother's brother and sister's daughter, (3) Ajfinu 
i€i8 was connexion by marriage. These two last had 
very little legal importance in ancient timues, but were 
afterwards by the praetorian law pronounced valid 
grounds for a claim of inheritance or guardianship. 

(17. OeniilUas. 

159. By the term gentes in the most ancient times 
were understood those great alliances or clanships be- 
tween Roman Patricians, which were held together by 
nomen, sctcra, inheritance, or other bonds of union. 
To such a gens the clientes were attached as subordi- 
nate members. The Patricians alone claimed the term 
genSy although similar alliances probably existed among 
the Plebeians ; and when at a later period marriages 
were contracted between patrician and plebeian fami- 
lies, doubtful questions would arise respecting the right 
of geniilitas^, 

§ 18. OMordianship. 

160. The j^ardianship of minors,' or the adminis- 
tration of their property, was either settled by wUI, or 

* 7n^p«&erM«nd mtnore* most not be oonfoaided. Ilie age of fwW- 
f M . . . when the tuUlm oeaeed, ended, according to Jnatiiiia^a Code, at 
Ibarteen ibr a male, twelve for a fenale. They wen mmof— till twenty- 
five. 
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fell to the nearest agnati (158), or, in default of any 
such, was fixed by the ma^strate. The guardian who 
discharged his office unfaithfully was condemned by 
the laws of the Twelve Tables to forfeit double the 
amount of the property wasted, and was also subject 
to a certain description of infamy {turpe judicium 
tutelcB). The guardianship also of women, whether 
widows or unmarried (both of whom were styled 
viduce), was either conferred by will, or by their own 
choice, if the will permitted such an arrangement, or 
by the nearest agnates (158) or the decree of a ms^is- 
trate. 161. Women, however, of full age might them- 
selves manage their property, and only under peculiar 
circumstances required the auctoritas of a guardian ; 
in cases, for instance, where legal proceedings accord- 
ing to the old strict forms were requisite. For lunatics, 
persons of weak understanding, and spendthrifts, cura- 
tores were sometimes appointed on the application of 
the family. These curatores were charged with the 
management of the ward's property, and were respon- 
sible for the due discharge of their office. Minors also 
received a curator nominated by the Praetor. 

$ 19. The ancierU Right of Inheritance. 

162. The old strict law of inheritance required th^t 
the testator should possess, through the commercium, 
the full right of making a will (testamenti f actio), from 
which all were excluded who were in the potestas or 
manus of another, as well as all peregrini, minors, and 
women who were under tutela or curatio (161). No 
peregrinus could be named as an heir. The rights of 
mheritance possessed by females were circumscribed 
by the fear Voconia, in which among other provisions it 
was enacted that no person whose property amounted 
to 100,000 sesterces should make a woman his sole heir» 
or bequeath her more than the half in the form of a 
legacy. 163. In the time of Augustus, casiibes and 
orbi were excluded from the right of inheritance. At 
a very early period we find three descriptions of will : 
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(1) the testament in the Comitia calata, which were 
held twice a year for this purpose ; (2) in procinctu^ 
verbally in the presence of witnesses, a mode employed 
in time of war ; (3) per ess et libram, by a fictitious 
sale to the heir. This last description was retained the 
longest. The inheritance was either devised to one 
person only (hcsres ex asse), or there were several 
cohcsredes (e. g. hceres ex dodrante^), sometimes the 
will designated K'hceres secundus, 164. A testament 
was invalid {testamentum rumpitur), if the testator had 
lost the commercium, or made a more recent will, if the 
heirs were unable or unwilling to take possession of 
the inheritance^ or if an amiate (158) was bom after 
the execution of the will, if a man died intestate, his 
natural heirs were his wife and children (who had been 
in manu and potesfate), and in default of such, his 
nearest agnates, on Tailing those his gentOes. The in- 
heritance of a fj^dman, who left no natural heirs 
(sui)f fell to his patron. 

§20. Tie Prcetorian Law of Inneritance, 

165. As many of the provisions of the civil law of 
inheritance were exceedingly unjust, e. g. the exclusion 
of cognati and emancipated children, these severe 
clauses were in various ways softened and modified by 
the praetorian law. Hence the praetorian rule of suc- 
cession, bv which the bonorum possessio was estab- 
lished, which, however, did not constitute ownership 
without usucapio (146). The praetorian testament was 
in writing, but was not valid against an older disposi- 
tion according to the civil law. Sometimes the Praetor 
granted bonorum possessio contra tabulas, by which he 
conferred the ri^ht of inheritance on the nearest rela- 
tions, who had been passed over in the will, but not 
expressly disinherited ; or secundum tabulas, by which 

* The il« (aa 19 «ii«mb) r e pwa e nting the vAok property, the dodrant 
(s 9 undo) represented (^ sa) } of the whole estate. The sunilar 
phrases will he easily determined by oonsolting the dirision of the Aa 
In 155. 
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it was granted to them, notwithstanding the informality 
of a wnl in a strict legal point of view, provided only 
that it were in writing and contained the usual expres- 
sions, i 



Judicia Privata. 

§ 21. Legis Actiones. 

166. The proceedings of the Roman tribunals were 
conducted vivd voce, and consisted partly in the de* 
cision of le^al questions by the magistrate {in jure), 
and partly m the investigation of the fact by judices 
{in judicio). The most ancient forms of legal process 
were the legis actiones, u e. certain introductory 
formulae founded on the words of the law, and various 
symbolical ceremonies. They concerned only cives, 
and required the personal appearance of the parties 
(rei apud Cic. ; actor, petitor ; reus, is unde petitur). 
The smallest departure from the established form 
involved the loss of the ^uit. Amons the various 
forms the most important, and that which was longest 
retained, was the kgis actio sacratnento, in which a 
.pecuniarv deposit was made by each party. The 
gainer of the cause received his money back, whilst 
that of the loser escheated to the public exchequer. 
167. To this were frequently added, in pleas in rem^ 
the vindici€B, a symbolic form, by which each party 
asserted his right to the subject of dispute, by laying 
his hand on iU upon which the Praetor assigned the 
possession provisionally until the question was decided, 
in the case of immoveable property, or of objects 
which could not be brought entire into court, the two 
parties either adjourned to the spot, accompanied by 
the Praetor, or brought into court a portion of the dis- 
puted possession, for instance a sheep from a flock, or 
a clod (gleba) from a farm. 
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§ 22. Formulce actionum. 

168. At a later period the old legis actioneg were 
gradually discontinued, and only the legis actio Sacra- 
mento retained in particular cases ; for instance, as the 
form in which proceedings were commenced before the 
tribunal of the Centumviri. The symbolic forms were 
at the same time abolished, and in their place were 
introduced a series of new forms of pleading (actiones), 
which were admitted into the Edict, and one of which 
was applicable to each case. These more varied forms 
were frequently bv a legal fiction connected with the 
older system, that oeing assumed as fact, which did not 
in reality exist ; an arrangement by which property 
might be protected in many cases where ownership 
could not be established by the strict provisions of the 
civil laws ; and persons (peregrini for instance) might 
acquire the right of pleading, which without such an 
arrangement they could not possess by the strict letter 
of the law. 169. It was incumbent on the plaintiff to 
choose that actio which was applicable to his case. 
An error in form in this respect was fatal to the cause 
(causd cadere), or at least occasioned its postpone- 
ment ; it was therefore necessary to have legal advice 
on this point. For instance, if the complaint related to a 
certum, the plaintiff was nonsuited if he claimed more 
than his due {plus peter e). If the cause was not thus 
rejected, the plaintiff received a formula, or written 
nomination of a judge, together with a setting forth of 
the fact, and the form of sentence which was to follow 
the ffict, if proved, which was left to the judge for 
further investigation. 170. (These parts are according 
to Gains (iv. f 39, p. 116; ed. fionn.), (1) Demonstra- 
Ho =r <ea pars formulae, quae praecipue ideo inseritur, 
\it demonstretur res, de qui affitur.' (2) Intentid =s 
*ea pars formulae, qui actor desiderium suum con- 
cludit? (3) Adjudicatio = 'ea pars formulae, qui per- 
mittitur judici rem alicui ex litigatoribus adjudicare.' 
^4) Condemnatio = 'ea pars formulae, qua judici con- 
aemnandi absolvendive potestas permittitur/ All these 
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parts were not found in every formula.) Both the 
pleadings and the judgment in every actio which sought 
to recover from the defendant, stated a sum of money, 
pecunia certa or incerta, even although the matter in 
dispute might be something else, a slave for instance. 
171. To these formulae were frequently added prrB- 
scriptiones or exceptiones, i. e. certain conditional 
clauses inserted by the magistrates on the prayer of 
either of the parties (postulare, dare exceptionem), e. g. 
ea res agatur, cujus rei dies fuity with reference to a 
payment due by instalments (the action being for the 
recovery of instalments then due^ this exceptio had the 
effect oi leaving the question with respect to future 
instalments still open) ; or in form of an exception, e. g. 
si in ed re nihil dolo malo Auli Agerii factum sit 
nequefiat The investigation of the fact on which the 
exception was founded, belonged to the judge. 

§ 28. Subject continued. Proceedings in jure. 

172. The proceedings commenced with the in jus 
vocatiOj a summons which in ancient times had a sort 
of compulsory force dependent on the performance of 
certain ceremonial observances defined by the law 
(fnanus injectio). Afterwards other forms of summons 
were introduced, particularly by vadimonium, or the 
deposit of security by the deiendant for his appearance 
in court at an appointed time (vadari atiquem, vadimo^ 
nium promittere, sistere, deserere'). 173. When the 
ma^strate and counsel were instructed by these pre- 
limmary proceedings concerning the character of the 
actio which the plamtiff desired to adopt, and in cases 
of necessity the oath against false accusation had been 
administered ; then, if the matter could not be settled 
summarily, a day was appointed for the appearance of 
the parties in court, and on that day the proceedings 

^ Vadmonivm promittere, belonged to the defendant; vadari^ wtm 
the act of the plaint^ who accepted the security, vadimonium eietere, is 
to appear in coart as bound to do by these recognizances ; vadimonium 
deoerere, not to appear on the appointed day. 
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commenced either with a confession in court, or the 
administration of an oath. In the writ a judex was 
named, whom the plaintiif seems to have had the right 
of proposing, but who might be objected to by the 
defendant on the ground of partiality in this form, 
iniquum ejero. Sometimes several judges were ap- 
pointed (recuperatores^). Lastly the proceedings in- 
jure concluded with a litis contestatio by which the 
way was prepared for the (actual trial, or) proceedings 
in judicio, 

§ 24. Proceedings in judicio. 

174. The proceedings in judicio, which consisted 
of lengthened pleadings, might be concluded in one 
day or continued for several. The case was proved 
partly by witnesses, who deposed on oath, and might 
be cross-examined by the other side, and partly oy 
documentary evidence (tabulce, literce, codices accepti 
et expensi,* By the old legis actiones the personal 
attendance of both parties was requisite {nemo alieno 
nomine lege agere potest) ; but the process by formulxB 
allowed them to be represented by cognitores, i. e. 
certain authorized agents chosen in proper form in 
presence of the opposite party, and by procuratores, 
whose nomination was more simple. At the close of 
the proceedings, the judge might either postpone his 
decision, or decline to pronounce any (non liquet)^ or 
he might deliver his sentence, against which, until the 
times of the empire, there was no appeal, the victori- 
ous party having an exceptio rei judicatce, 175. Still 
there were means of reversing an unjust sentence ;' for 
instance, the interposition of some magistrate of equal 
or superior rank, or of the Tribunes ; and sometimes 
the form of process might be vicious: for example, 
when the matter had been tried before an incompetent 

* Hence the ibrnrala began with Judex eato — ; or Beeuperatorta 
minlo — 

* Tahulm junta and eodieea aecepti et expen&i were ledgtra, into 
whieh the iteme of an accoont were transferred from the advenaria or 
deof'baok, in which they were fint posted. 
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magistrate. The operation of the sentence was some- 
times enforced by a sponsio pasnalis. Certain descrip- 
tions of condemnation, e. g. judicium tuUks and maji- 
dati, were attended with infamy (judicium turpe). 
Non-appearance occasioned the loss of a cause. There 
were several modes of discouraging unnecessary or 
pettifogging actions ; such as the condemnatio in dup- 
lum, or the judicium ceUumnice, by which a pecuniary 
penalty was incurred. If the sentence were not obey- 
ed, a decree of the Praetor's followed, e. g. missio in 
bona venditionis causA, by which the judgment of the 
court was carried into full effect. 

§ 25. The Interdicta of the Prmtor. 

176. One peculiar form of action, or of commenc- 
ing an action, was the interdicta of the Praetor, that is, 
a preliminary writ, in which, on the petition of the one 
party, he enjoined or forbade something to the, other ; 
certain facts being presupposed, which micht become 
the subject of a judicial investigation, and a process 
ex interdicto. 



Judicia Publica. 

§ 26. Criminal Proceedings, 

177. The judicia publica had reference especially 
to such acts as were considered to be productive of 
danger to the freedom and security x)f the state, or in- 
jurious to the interests of the citizens in general. They 
were originally conducted by inquisitors (subject to the 
supreme authority of the Kmgs) who were nominated 
to that office (qucestores parricidii), and of judges 
{decemvUri), with an appeal to the people. After the 
expulsion of the Kings, these courts were presided over 
by the Consuls or Praetors ; or by Qucesitores especially 
appointed. Capital offenders were tried judicio popuii 
on the requisition of the Queesitores (Li v. 2. 41.) 
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After the introduction of the Tribuneship, persons who 
had invaded the rights of the people were sometimes 
summoned by their Tribunes before the popular courts 
of the Comitia tributa, and there condemned, as in the 
cases of Coriolanus and Cseso Quinctius. 178. This 
practice was afterwards abandoned in compliance with 
the laws of the Twelve Tables, which provided that 
capital offences should be tried only in Xh^^Comitia 
centuriata; and the Comitia trihuta merely retained 
the right of inflicting a fine, as in the case of Camillus. 
In consequence of the great number of offences, the 
so-called qucBstiones perpetuts were introduced (about 
the year B. c. 144) for the trial of certain felonies. 
These were conducted by the four Praetors {qucBsi' 
tores, qucBstioni prceesse), but afterwards also hyjudices 
qucBstionis especiallv nominated to that duty, who 
managed the proceedings injure (172, 173), the inves- 
tigation of the fact being left to the same judices who 
decided private causes. The immediate judicial au- 
thority of the people now declined by degrees; whilst 
the qucBstiones perpetuce steadily increased in impor- 
tance, and continued for a time even under^ the Em- 
perors. 179. The Senate had no judicial authority, 
strictly speaking, over the persons of citizens, but m 
extraordinary cases such a right was frequently as- 
serted, e.jz. against the Gracchi and Catiline's accom- 
plices. Under the Emperors it was invested with 
judicial authority in cases of high treason. The prce- 
fectus urbis had also a" criminal jurisdiction, subject to 
an appeal to the Emperor as supreme judge. During 
the Republic, the criminal jurisdiction beyond the walls 
of the city (except in capital prosecutions) was exer- 
cised by the municipal authorities, and in the provinces 
by the governor. 

§ 27. Form of Criminal Proceedings. 

180. None but Magistrates could c^pear before the 
popular tribunals as accusatores. Sentence was passed 
according to the usual comitial form. On the other 



\ 
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hand, any citizen might act as prosecutor in the Prae* 
tor's court ; and although it was esteemed dishonorable 
to make a trade of these prosecutions, yet to come 
forward on any single occasion as the denouncer of 
one who had violated the laws of his country, was a 
respectable office ; and in some cases men were even 
encouraged to undertake it by the promise of rewards 
from the -state. If more than one prosecutor offered 
themselves, the principal prosecutor was determised 
by means of a previous investigation (divinatio),''siid 
the others were then styled subscriptores, 181. The 
posecutor commenced his proceedings bv ^postulatio 
before the Praetor, at which the name of the accused 
was given in (delatio nominis) according to a settled 
form. After the oath had been administered, by which 
the prosecutor swore that he was not, to the best of his 
knowledge, about to make a false accusation (calum- 
nia), the receptio nominis by the magistrate took place. 
A day was then fixed for trying the question in judicio. 
The judges were selected from the decuricB judicum^ 
and required to take an oath. Their number varied 

iin most cases however exceeding 50), as well as the 
brms observed in their election, which generally was 
by lot, tlie contending parties having equally the right 
of challenge. Then followed the trial itself, which 
latterly was divided in most cases into two portions 
{prima et secunda actio), 182. In criminal proceed- 
ings persons might be compelled to bear witness, but 
(by the lex Julia) not against their nearest relations. 
The examination (qucBstiones) of slaves was accompa- 
nied even by the application of the rack (equuletis) ; 
but in capital causes it was at all events irregular to 
torture the slaves of the accused in order to obtain 
evidence against their master. The accused and his 
relations appeared in vestes sordidcs. Several defenders 
were often engaged ; after the civil wars, the number 
seems to have amounted to twelve, until it was kept 
within bounds by the lex Julia, Lastly came the 
judgment (sententia, either condemnation absolutio, or 
ampliatio, postponement of the decision). The yotes, 
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of acquittal or condemnation, were inscribed (by the 
leges tabellariai) on tablets which were thrown into a 
cista. The security by vades served to insure the car- 
rying of the sentence into effect. Means of protection 
against unjust sentences were found in the appeal to 
the people, and the intercessio of magistrates equal or 
superior to the accusing magistrate, or of the Tribunes. 

§28. Crimes 

183. The offences which generally formed the sub- 
ject of criminal proceedings were the crimen majestatis 
gunuere majestatem), or violation of the disnity of the 
Oman people, concerning which the laws best known 
were the lex Appuleia (b. o. 102) Cornelia, Julia ; per- 
duellionis (high treason), and repetundarum (extortion 
in the provinces). The last of these was in ancient 
times tne subject of a private action, which was 
decided by the recuperatores ; but afterwards it was 
made a cnminal offence, for the repressing of which 
many legal enactments were passed. After the gov- 
ernor had laid down his office, an indictment was pre- 
ferred against him at Rome, and those who prosecuted 
such a magistrate to conviction, were rewarded with 
the freedom of the city. Other crimes of this descrip- 
tion were peculatus, embezzlement, or illegal disposal 
of public money: ambitus, canvassing for office by 
means of bribery and other unlawful expedients (an 
offence which was very common, and the laws against 
it very numerous) : vis ; concerning the vis publica 
the most remarkable enactment was the lex Plautia 
(b. c. 78) ; parricidium, murder, especially of relations 
(gainst this crime was the lex Cornelia de sicariis, 
venejicis, et parricidis) : falsum ; under this head may 
be noticed tne lex Cornelia, directed against the forgery 
of wills, and coining : sacrilegium, or robbery of tem- 

Eles; and plagium, kidnapping and sale of human 
eings. 
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§29. Punishments, 

164. The punishments in the days of the Republic 
were fines and death ; for which, at a later period, ban- 
ishment was substituted. Corporal punishment was 
abolished. Death was gsnerally inflicted by decapita- 
tion {securi percuti). The more ancient modes were, 
casting the criminal down from the Tarpeian rock, and 
hanging {infelici arbori suspendi). For parricidium 
the punishment was insui in culeum et injlumen dejici, 
Catiline's accomplices were strangled in prison. The 
punishment of exile was rendered effective by the tn- 
terdictio aqucB et ignis. At first the banished persons 
retired into the Italian confederate cities ; but when at 
a later period these were admitted to municipal privi- 
leges, the criminals were compelled to seek an asylum 
elsewhere'; for example, in Gaul or Greece. 185. Ban- 
ishment and heavy fine were the usual punishments for 
the more grievous offences against the state. In the 
time of the empire the punishments were more severe, 
and were often inflicted arbitrarily. Criminals were 
then frequently condemned to mortal combat with wild 
beasts, or as gladiators. In the room of banishment 
(interdictio aquce et ignis) were introduced deportation 
(deportatio) into some remote or desert region (accom- 
panied with loss of property and citizenship), or the 
(milder) relegatio (which required the person to go into 
banishment, but left him ^his rights of property, unless 
a pari was specially excepted, and citizenship. The 
time of deportatio was always indefinite ; that of refe- 
gatio not always. Diet. Antiqq.). Criminals were also 
condemned to hard labour in the public mines and salt 
works, with enslavement and corporal punishment. 

§ 30. Intercourse with foreign nations — Ambassadors, 

186. The relations of Rome with other nations 
were generally defined by treaties. Such an under- 
standing we find to have existed in the earliest days of 
the Republic between Rome and Carthage, with regard 
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to commercial intercourse. By similar treaties she also 

?rotected her citizens in their dealings with foreigners, 
^he negotiation of these treaties was conducted by 
Ambassadors, whose persons were sacred, provided 
they abstained from all personal participation in war, a 
regulation which was violated by the Roman Ambas- 
sadors themselves, in the war against the Gauls (Livy 
5. 36.). Whoever misconducted himself towards a 
foreign Ambassador, was delivered up to the enemy by 
the Fetiales. Insults offered to the Ambassadors of 
Rome, were retaliated with great severity. 

§31. Declaration of War, and War. 

187. When any injury was received from a foreign 
nation, ]Petiales or Ambassadors were sent ad res repe^ 
tendas ; and if this were ineffectual, war was declared 
accdrding to certain settled forms. By this act the 
foreign people were declared enemies {hastes, originally 
perduelUs), and the Romans empowered to take pos- 
session of their property, and sell the booty for the 
purpose of depositing the proceeds in the Treasury, or 
distributing them among the soldiers : the gods were 
at the same time invited to abandon the country ; 
the land might become ager publicus ; the inhabitants 
be made slaves, and sold sub corond, for the benefit of 
the Exchequer : in a word, the nation, when subdued, 
might be utterly annihilated, and deprived of its politi- 
cal existence. 188. But these stem rights, were not 
always enforced. The conquered people were often 
permitted to retain -their personal freedom, and a 

{lart of their property, or even their independence, 
nsurrection and revolt were severely punished. The 
conclusion of peace was also celebrated by the Fetiales 
with regular ceremonies. Instead of peace, an armis- 
tice (inducia) was frequently concluded. Sometimes 
the war ended with a sponsio, concluded by the com- 
manders, but not always ratified by the state, which in 
such a case required the promoter to be delivered up 
to the enemy by the Fetiales. 
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B. Finance. 
' § 1. Public Expenditure. 

189. The Roman republic was exempt from many 
expenses which fall heavily on most modern states. 
There was neither a costly royal household, nor a 
crowd of public officers with large salaries ; and many 
institutions which, in our day, are partly at least sup- 
ported at \he public charge, education, for example, and 
the discipline of youth, were left, for the most part, to 
private agency. The heaviest remaining charges were 
those connected with the public worship of tne gods, 
such as the erection and maintenance of temples, sacri- 
fices, feasts, games,' and the support of the Vestal vir- 
gins ; the conservation of public edifices and gardens, 
expenses attendant on the recep{ion and sending out 
of ambassadors, with the outfit of the Consuls and 
provincial governors, salaries of inferior officers, such 
as the Scribce ; maintenance of the public slaves ; the 

Curchase of materiel for the army in general, and of 
orses for the cavalry, provisions and pay, which last 
seems to have been decreed to the army by the Senate 
during a war with the Volsci, b. c. 406. 190. Lastly, 
the Exchequer wa^ charged with the purchase of grain, 
which, in seasons of scarcity, was sold to the people at 
a reduced price ; and latterly, with the distribution of 
corn and support of the poor ; a regulation which, in 
conjunction with the large amount of private donations, 
attracted a crowd of broken down or idle persons to 
Rome,' and thus imposed a heavy burden on the state. 

§ 2. Resources of the State in the most ancient times, 

191. The proceeds of the public estates, of which 
the Campus Martins formed a portion, served for the 

' From the time of the firet Punic war, the ezpenaes of them games 
were defrayed in part by the ^dilea themselves. 

' A Ux frumentaria of C. Gracchus established a regular oom-taz. 
Clodins introduced a gratuitous distribution of grain \ an arrangement 
which, in spits of various attempts to regulate the proportions, was 
always liable to great abuse. It continued, however* to exist in the days 
of the Empire. 
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Riaintenance of the Kings, and the expenses of relieious 
worship; The sums arising from fines and confisca- 
tions seem also to have been applied to the latter of 
these objects. As early as the time of the Kings, we 
find mention of duties (portorta) and imposts (tributa). 
The latter seem to have consisted originally of a sort 
of poll-tax, concerning which very little is known. A 

i)roperty-tax was imposed in the reign of Servius Tul- 
ius (Liv. 1. 42), corresponding to the pecuniary quali- 
fication registered in the Censor's books.' After the 
expulsion of the Kings the poorer citizens seem, for a 
time, to have been exempted from these payments* 

§3. Taxes paid by Roman Citizens. 

192. The standing direct contribution from Roman 
citizens was a property-tax (tribtUum) levied as cir*? 
cumstances rendered it necessary; and sometimes 
arbitrarily increased by the Censors, in individual 
cases, by way of punishment. It was collected by the 
Quaestors. Another tax was the vicesima manumis* 
sianum, or a payment of five per cent on the value of 
emancipated slaves, which was exacted in conformity 
to the provisions of a law proposed by the Senate, and 
adopted by the army, in defiance of all regular forms^ 
in the year b. c. 357. 

$ 4. Extraordinary Revenue derived from Wars and 

Conquests. 

193. The victories of Rome, at first in Italy, and 
subsequently abroad, gradually brought into the Ex- 
chequer considerable revenues, some of which were 
extraordinary, others regular. Under the first head 
may be reckoned the spoils of conquered countries, 
which were sold by the Praetor on the public account, 
so far as such an arrangement could oe carried out 
consistently with dispositions already made by the 

' In ancient timea, some of the more wealthy claaoes were charged 
with the payment of mitiury contributions, eipecially for the miintenance 
of the cavalry. 

5 
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general for rewarding his soldiers, or fulfilling his vows 
to the gods. We ma^ also mention here the purchase- 
money of the inhabitants, when they were sold as 
slaves (e. g. in the case of the Auninci, in b. c. 502), 
as well as the contributions and extraordinary supplies 
on the part of the vanquished, of , provisions, clothing, 
arms, horses, ships, and naval stores. 

(5. Standing Revenue from Conquered Countries. 

194. The standing contributions from conquered 
countries were partly direct taxes (tributa, stipendia)^ 
varying in diflferent provinces, the form being either 
that of a poll or property-tax, or a land-tax levied 
from the produce of the soil (decuma!) ; or indirect, in 
the shape of duty (portorium). The last was also paid 
in ancient times by Italy, which, however, was exempt 
from every description of land-tax. The rents of the 
public lands {ager publicus) are also mentioned as an 
important item. Whenever the Romans conquered a 
country, they took possession of a portion, generally a 
third of the land, which became public property, and 
as such was either sold, or bestowed in the form of a 
grant, or leased out at a oertain rent to farmers. 195. 
Of this ager publicus considerable tracts might be 
found in different parts of Italy, and partially also in 
the provinces. It consisted partly of pasture land 
(saltus) which was leased out to pecuarii, whose rents 
Iscripturce) were farmed by the publicani. In Italy we 
nnd, in ancient times, the Patricians exclusively in 
occupation (possessio) of the cultivated land, for which 
they paid, in the form of rent, a third of the produce 
of the field crops, and a fifth of their fruit.^ Other 

^ Thte oecnpadon (poneuio) did not confer complete proprietonhip, 
the atate still retaining the right of dispoaal. It might, however, be con- 
veyed or bequeathed aabjeet to this condition. By degrees, the ager pub- 
lietu fell into the hands of a few rich individuals, who were perpetually 
increasing their possessions by the purchase of smaller estates. These 
lands were cultivated by slaves ; an arrangement which greatly reduced 
the number of free agriculturists. Against these abuses, and the unequal 
distribution of property, agrarian laws were enacted ; e. g. the kx Liemim 
Id •. 0. 376, whicn was confiimed by the laws of the Gracchi. 
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productive sources of revenue were the lakes, which 
were farmed out to fishermen, the mines (metalla), and 
salt works {salincR). The trade in salt became in Italy 
a state monopoly at a very early period. 

§6. Farming of the Revenue, Publicani. 

196. The income of the state was not collected 
immediately by government, with the exception of the 
property-tax, which was levied by the Quaestors, but 
was farmed out by the Censors to the highest bidder 
for a lease of five years, viz., from one censura to 
another. The biddmg (vectigalia locare, redimere) 
took place publicly at Rome in \he forum, sub hastd, the 
conditions {tabulce, leges censorioi) having been pre- 
viously read to the assembled people. As these con- 
tracts were not unfrequently too heavy for individuals 
to undertake, companies {sodetates) of publicani were 
formed, which were represented by a Manceps, who 
concluded the bargain, and found the requisite security. 
197. With these publicani were connected a great 
number of inferior agents and slaves (esse in operis 
societatis : operas publicanis dare : familia publicano- 
ru7n). These contractors collected the revenues of 
each province under the protection of the Governor, 
and generally acquired enormous fortunes. The most 
important among them were the Knights, who, as being 
the richest private individuals, were able to undertake 
these contracts, and acquired great influence through 
the means which their property afforded of rendering 
others dependent on them. All officers connected with 
the Roman Treasury, as well as Governors of provinces 
and Senators, were disqualified from undertaking any 
public contracts. 

§7. Abolition of the Taxes and Contributions of 

Roman Citizens. 

198. The large sums which flowed into the Ex- 
chequer in consequence of the important conquests 
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achieved by Rome, enabled the government gradually 
to dispense with the property-tax. After the conquest 
of Macedonia (b. c. 16»), it was suspended until the 
triumvirate of Antony, Octavian, and Lepidus^ in the 
year b. c. 43. By the lex Thoria (b. c. 107) the ager 
publicus was relieved from the payment of taxes. In 
the year b. c. 60, a law was passed, de aholendis ItalifB 
vectigalibus ; and as the agrarian laws gradually con- 
verted the government estates into private property, 
scarcely any revenue continued to be raised in Italy, 
the existence of the Roman state being in a great 
measure dependent on the tribute exacted from her 
conquered enemies. 

§ 8. Administration of the Finances, 

199. Of the financial administration in the time of 
the Kings, scarcely any thing is known. During the 

,.' Republic all affairs of finance were transacted by the 
Senate, which settled the mode of levying taxes, voted 
sums for the public service, ordered the supply of the 
army commissariat, &c. The officers of finance were 
the Censores, who regulated the taxation, and superin- 
tended the farming out of the public revenues; the 
QucBStores, who managed the receipts and disburse- 
ments, kept an account of the property-tax, and col- 
lected it ; and the Triumviri Monetales, who superin- 
tended the coinage. The public Treasury or Exchequer 
was termed cerarium, and stood in the temple of Saturn 
in i)Md forum, 

§ 9. The Finances under the Emperors. 

200. Augustus allowed the tjerarium to remain as 
a public Treasury, nominally under the control of the 
Senate ; but diminished its importance by the estab- 
lishment of a wsLT-cBrarium, and a fiscus, or imperial 
privy-purse. The Emperors increased the pay of the 
army, and granted bounties (donativa) to the soldiers; 
commanded distributions of grain and other provisions 
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among the people, and treated them with public shows : 
but they also gradually introduced a number of new 
taxes, direct and indirect. 201. From the time of 
Diocletian, the financial administration was entirely 
changed ; and in subsequent reigns the public expen- 
diture was considerably increased by the formation of 
an expensive imperial household, and the introduction 
of a number of stipendiary officers, by large standing 
armies, the building of a new capital, and the tributes 
extorted from the Koman government by the gradual 
encroachments of barbarous nations. 



C. Administration of affairs beyond the 

walls of the city. 

§ 2. Administration in Italy, 

202. Rome enlarged her limits by conquest. The 
inhabitants of vanquished states were, as we have seen, 
in ancient times, partly transferred to the city, and partly 
allowed to remain in their own country. In the latter 
case, they were generally admitted to the privileges of 
Roman citizenship, but sine suffragio, without positive 
rights, or any share in the administration c^ the state. 
For the management of their political stairs, a Prefect 
was sent out every year from Rome, but their local 
business was conducted by themselves. 203. Lonff 
before the Social war, most of these cities had acquired 
the full rights of citizenship, and thus become actual 
municipalities. The rest of the Italian tribes Latini 
and Itali, socii nomenque Latinum) became gradually 
subject to the Roman empire on different terms. They 
retained their own privileges and form of government, 
but were required to furnish such a contingent of 
troops as might be settled by the Senate, with whibh 
they also communicated through their Legati respect- 
ing their public affairs, the Senate being charged with 
the direction of all matters connected with the provin- 
cial administration. . Many of them gradually adopted 
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the Roman civil code, and sank more and more into a 
condition of dependence on Rome. 

§ 2. The subject continued, — Administration subse- 
quent to the lex Julia. 

204. After the bellum sociak, ihe several Italian 
states were amalgamated into one empire, the allied 
states and Latin colonies gradually becoming munici- 
palities, an arrangement which conferred on their 
inhabitants all the rights of Roman citizens. In these 
municipalitres, as in the more ancient ones, the local 
business, and questions affecting the rights of individu^. 
als, were settled by an administration modelled on that 
of Rome ; that is to say, by an Assembly of the people, 
and a council of Decurions and various magistrates, 
such as the Decemviri, or Quatuorviri ;' whilst gen- 
eral affairs of state, and important criminal proceedmgs 
were conducted at Rome. 205. We read of Prefec- 
tures even after the JuUan law, but they differed from 
the municipia in no essential particular, as regarded 
political rights. By the lex Julia, Gallia Cisalpina 
was not comprehended in Italy ; but after a little time, 
the right of citizenship was also extended to Gallia 
Cispadana, The Transpadani received first the privi- 
lege of Latinity, and afterwards, under Caesar, of Citi- 
zenship. Under the Emperors, Italy gradually assumed 
the form of a Province, administered by Governors. 

§ 3. Administration of the Provinces, 

206. As the conquests of Rome extended themselves 
by degrees over the whole of Italy, new forms of ad- 
ministration were necessarily introduced. The inhab- 
itants of foreign countries were either admitted as^ allies 
under conditions more or less favorable, or were re- 
duced to a state of complete vassalage. Whenever 

* Offices of this description were sometimes held by Roman Senators 
and their sons ; c. g. Milo was Dictator In LanoTium, and Cicero's son, 
in Arplnam. 
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the Romang desired to retain a conquered country as 
the property of the state, they converted it at once into 
a Province {in promncuBformam redigere). The most 
ancient of these were Sicily and Sardinia. The first 
settlement of the Province was e&cted by the genersd 
by whom it had been conquered, in conjunction with 
a committee of Senators (generally ten), and with the 
approbation of the Senate. 207. At first, only Praetors 
actually in office were chosen as Ciovemors ; but lat- 
terly they were retained in the provinces with the title 
of Propraetor {pro pra^are), after they had completed 
their year at Rome. This was also the case at a later 
period with regard to the Consuls (j^rocoTt^ttfe). The 
provinces were PrtBtorice and Consulares, both of 
which were assigned, either by lot or by agreement 
By a law of the younger Gracchus, it was provided 
that the consular provmces should be settled by the 
Senate, previously to the Comitia at which the Consuls 
were chosen ; and by an enactment in Cicero's time» 
Consuls and Praetors were prohibited from going into 
the provinces as Governors until they had been five 
years out of office. In extraordinary cases, the people 
themselves assigned a province to a Governor (as Gaul 
lo Caesar). 

^ 4. The Governor and kis subordinate officers. 

208. Before his departur^e from Rome, the provin- 
cial Governor was invested with the imperium (by a 
lex curiata), and furnished with money sufficient for 
his travelling expenses and other wants. He was the 
supreme executive military and judicial authority in the 
province, and was assisted in the administration of his 
office by Legates, whose number he himself settled, 
according to the size of his province or the circum- 
stances of any war in which he might be engaged ; 
and by a Quaestor, chosen by the people, who was 
charged with the financial department. By ancient 
eustom, these officials lived with the Governor on 
terms of familiarity and affection, like sons with their 
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father. Besides the Praetorian cohort, properly eo 
called, which constituted the body-guard of the Gov- 
ernor, be had a second cohors Prcetoria, consisting 
partly of his personal friends, ^nd partly of Scribes, 
jPrcBcOneSy Hartispices, Interprite$, and other officers* 

§ 5. The subject continued. 

209. fiy the Cornelian law, the Governor was re- 
Guired to quit the province (decedere provincid) within 
Uiirty days ^Tter the expiration of his term of office, 
and to render an account of his administration accord- 
ing to his own and the Qusestor's books. Deputations 
were frequently sent to Rome from the provinces, for 
the purpose of pronouncing an eulogium on their Gov- 
ernor, a practice which sometimes degenerated into a 
mere compulsory observance. The inhabitants of the 
provinces enjoyed the right of appealing to the Senate 
against any act of oppression ; and on these occasions 
they were supported by the most distinguished Romans, 
who acted as their patrons and hosts. 210. Laws 
were repeatedly passed prohibiting extortion in the 
provinces {repehmdarjim), A lex Servilia promised 
the freedom of the Roman state to any provincial who 
should prosecute a Governor to conviction. But, not- 
withstanding all this, it was exceedingly difficult for a 
deputation from the provinces to establish any accusa- 
tion against the Roman aristocracy ; and in order to 
attain their object they were often obliged to have re- 
course to bribery. 

§ 6. Constitutian and Condition of the Provinces. 

211. Although the cities retained a sort of munici- 
pal constitution, it was regulated in a great measure 
by Roman laws, and subject to the interference and 
control of the Roman Governor. Their religious in» 
stitutions remained unchanged. The defence of the 
country was provided for by means of the standing 
army of the province. A part of the land, especially 
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such estates as had been royal demesnes or state pro- 
perty, became ager publicus, and was either farmed 
out by tK.e Censors, or granted on lease to its original 
possessors. The tributes varied considerably in these 
provinces. The public revenues were farrned out to 
Puhlicani, As the tone of morality became lower at 
Rome, the provinces were often grievously oppressed 
by these Publicans, Governors, and Negotiatores. 212. 
The Governors always expected free quarters for them- 
selves, their friends, and followers m their progresses 
through the province, and were often bribed to connive 
at the shameless extortions practised by the crowds of 
publicans and Roman usurers established there. The 
cities were drained bv extraordinary taxes, forced 
contingents of grain for the Governor's use, or an 
equivalent in money arbitrarily exacted, and by the 
quartering of troops ; and those who had friends in the 
.£dileship, did not scruple to require a supply of wild 
beasts for the public games at Rome, or to rob the 
provinces of their works of art, and even to extort con-- 
tributions of money under the name of presents. 

^ 7. Administration of the Laws. 

218. At certain seasons the Governor made pro- 
gresses through his province, and appointed assemblies 
iconventus) to be held at a particular time and place 
or the administration of justice. On these occasions, 
the Governor himself presided as judge, assisted by 
jurymen, who were either Romans or provincials, 
according to the nature of the cause which they were 
to decide. We find .the term conventtis also applied to 
the ^ilds of Roman citizens, who resided in the 
Provinces for the sake of commerce, as negotiatores, 
or mercatoreSy or as farmers of the public revenue 
(puhlicani). These guilds were styled conventus civi- 
um Romanorum, 214. Tn addition to the principles of 
administration laid down at the establishment of the 

Erovince, the Governor, on assuming office, generally 
isued an edictum provinciak, the provisions of which 

6* 
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affected, to a considerable extent, the privileges of 
individuals, and were mostly based on the Edict issued 
by the Praetor at Rome. The Governor had the power 
of life and death, within the limits of his province ; but 
capital offences committed by Roman citizens, could 
only be judged at Rome. The province, however, had 
itself jurisdiction in disputes between members of one 
and the same community. 

§8. The more favoured Provincial Cities, 

215. Among the provincial cities were several 
which enjoyed especial privileges. Some of them 
were, from the beginning, independent confederate 
towns {civitates libertB et fisderatcB) ; whilst others, at 
a later period, were declared free, under the name of 
friends and allies: some also enjoyed an immunity 
from tribute and the quartering of troops. 

§ 9. The Provinces under the Emperors. 

216. Augustus divided the Provinces into Imperial 
Provinces, and Senatorial or Popular Provinces, i. e. 
those which required no military force. This division 
continued until the third century. The Senatorial 
Provinces were administered by Governors (Proconsuls 
and Propraetors) ; to the Imperial, Legates were sent 
out, chosen for an indefinite period, and latterly distin- 
guished in most cases by the title of Prcestdes, After 
the time of Hadrian, a general code of municipal laws 
was formed out of the rescripts of the Emperors. 
Still we find, even in the days of the Empire, a con- 
siderable diversity in the privileges enjoyed by different 
cities. 217. There were free cities, cities with ihejus 
Italicum, colonies, and municipalities. In the time of 
Caracalla all the inhabitants of the Roman Empire 
received the privilege of citizenship, and peregrinitas 
was in consequence entirely abolished. From the days 
of Diocletian and Constantine, the Empire was divided 
into four prefectures governed by Prcsfecti prcetorii. 
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viz* PrcBfoctura Orientis, lUyrici, Itali4B, and GaUuB ; 
at the same time the military authority was separated 
from the civil. 



D. Military affairs. 

§ 1. Military affairs under the King9, 

218. From the earliest period of Roman history we 
find the military establishment simple indeed, but regu* 
larly organized with reference to the ancient divisions 
of the people. In the remotest times the army con- 
sisted of 3000 infantry soldiers, probably 1000 from 
each tribe. We find suso three centuria equitum^ one 
for each tribe, and distinguished by the same names as 
the tribes. These centuries of cavalry soldiers were 
probably the same as the celeres mentioned by Livy as 
the royal body-guard. . The troop consisted of three 
hundred men, or, according to some authorities, of a 

freater number. 2^19. Tarquinius Priscus seems to 
ave doubled it. The subsequent division of the pec- 
?le by Servius Tullius had also a military character, 
!*he centuries of equites were eighteen, composed of 
the most substantia citizens. The infantry consisted 
of five classes, each of which had its distmct equip- 
ment, and was divided into seniores, for the defence of 
the city, Sihd juniores for actual military service. Dis- 
tinct centuries were also formed by the fabri, car- 
nicines, and tubidlnes, attached to the surmy. 

^ 2. Military (iffairt at a later period — Conscriptiomr^ 

Term of service. 

220. For a long time the levy of soldiers was con- 
ducted in accordance with the division into classes, 
and afterwards by tribus, the men being chosen from 
the juniores, an expression which latterly signified per- 
sons between the ages of seventeen and ^rty-seven. 
The term of service was twenty campai^s of one 
year for the infantry, and ten campaigns for the cay- 
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airy. Until the war with Hannibal the legions were 
formed afresh every year ; but after that time a stand- 
ing army was gradually established. Both the legion- 
ary and cavalry service were esteemed honorable, and 
ten years of either were a qualification for the magis- 
tracy. 221. The poorest citizens (proktarii and capite 
censi), as well as the freedmen, performed no military 
duty, except on extraordinary occasions, when they 
generally served by sea. Marius, in the Jugurthine 
war, was the first who chose soldiers without reference 
to property ; but this practice afterwards became uni- 
versal; and after the Belhim Socials even libertlni 
were admitted into the legions. Towards the end of 
the Republic, citizens, and at a later period the allies 
also, were exempted from compulsory military service ; 
and under the Emperors the army consisted in a great 
measure of foreigners. 

{ 3. The subject continued, 

222. In the early days of the Republic it was cus* 
ternary to raise at most four legions, two for each Con- 
sul. Afterwards the number went on increasing ; and 
was further augmented by a crowd of allies, whose 
strength in infantry was often equal, and in cavalry 
superior to that of the Roman army. At the annual 
levies or conscriptions, all who had reached the mili- 
tary age were compelled, on the requisition of the 
Consul, to appear on the Campus Martins, or at the 
Capitolium, for the purpose ojf enrolling their names 
(scribere exercitum, nomina dare). The selection was 
made by the military tribunes (delectum tiabire, legere 
milites). 223. Those who tried to avoid the service 
(militiam detrectdre) were liable to fine, and sometimes 
to still more severe penalties, such as the loss of free* 
dom. The holders of high ofScial appointments, and 
persons labouring under bodily infirmity, were ex- 
empted from military service {vacatio milituB*). 

* The Sena ton, in ordinary cases, were exempt ftom military serrice, 
•leept ai Gomraandera>in-chief, Legati, Tribunes, or as Tolnnteers. 
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Whenever circumstances required a sudden conscrip- 
tion (subitarii milites, ezercitus tumultuarius), the 
right of exemption was restricted. After the enrol- 
ment, an oath was administered (sticramentum, sacra^ 
mento adigere), without which there existed no obbga- 
tion, strictly speaking, to serve in war. After the 
soldier had served his appointed time {stipendia legiti 
ma merire or /ocere), he received a discharge (missio) , 
but these discharged men (emeriti) were sometimes 
again called out {evocati). 

§4. Pay of the Soldiers. 

224. The Roman legionaries first received pajf 
during a war which broke out in the year b. c. 406.' 
The pay of a legionary soldier was two oboli or i dena* 
rius per day, that is to say 3} as, according to tiie an- 
cient reckoning, which was always observed in the 
payment of the soldiery. A centurion received double 
pay, and a cavalry soloier treble. A portion, however, 
was kept back for arms, clothing, and provisions, until 
the time of C. Gracchus, when a law was passed 
securing to the soldier his accoutrements without any 
payment on his part. In the civil wars it was usual to 
grant them greater privileges ; and under the Emperors 
tney received higher pay, and extraordinary largesses 
to a considerable amount. 225. Anciently the richest 
citizens were appointed to the cavalry service. By an 
ordinance of Servius Tullius they were allowed 20,000 
asses for the purchase of a horse, and 2000 annually 
for its keep, in the form of an order on the vidutB, i. e. 
on widows of propertv, and rich unmarried women. 
Even at a later period they received the as equestre 
for the purchase, and the cbs hordearium for the keep 
of an equus publicus. By degrees regular pay was 
substituted for the as hordearium. The equites who 
had no equus publicus (53, 54), rode their own horses. 
This occurred for the first time at the siese of Veii in 
the year b. c. 496. Afterwards, when the equestrian 

^ Niebnhr doabli the oorrectnoai of thif ttalement, U. p. 441. 
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order was formed, the cavalry soldiers were levied in 
the same manner as those of the infantry. 

« 

§ 5. DivisioTis and Arms of the Troops. 

226. The infantry were divided into legions, each 
legio into ten cohortes, a cohors into three manipuli, 
and a manipulus into two centurits. To each legion 
belonged a cavalry corps, divided into ten tumuB, each 
turma containing three decurice. The strength of each 
legion varied from 4000 to 6000 infantry, and 300 to 
400 cavalry, or even more. The soldiers were divided 
into the heavy-armed (milites gravis armatura), who 
formed the chief strength of the army. According to 
Livy, they were originally formed on the model of the 
Grecian phalanx, but afterwards broken up into three 
battalions ; the hastati, or front line, originally armed 
with hastcB, afterwards with pila ; the principes, and 
the triarii, who were anciently termed pilani; the 
hastati and principes being then denominated antepu 
lanL 227. The chief defensive arms {armd) were the 
scutum, an oblong shield ; galea, the helmet ; lorica, 
the coat of mail ; thorax, the breast-plate ; ocrecB, the 
greaves. Their offensive weapons (tela) were the 
eladius, or sword ; pila, javelins ; hastes, long spears. 
jThe light-armed soldiers {milites levis armatures, vehtes) 
fought in scattered bodies, and carried a parma or light 
round shield. To them belonged the funditores or 
slingers, sagittarii, archers, and other descriptions of 
light troops. The arms of the cavalry differed in no 
essential particular from those of the infantry. They 
also had a lighter and heavier armament. The usual 
military costume was a short cloak, sagum (pahida- 
mentum was the cloak of the commander-in-chief, of 
purple cloth with decorations), over a tuntca, 

§ 6. Officers, 

228. The command (imperium) of the armv was 
intrusted to the supreme magistrates; to the Kings^ 
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afterwards to the Consuls, and sometimes to the Prce- 
tors and Dictators. Next to these were several Legally 
whose number was fixed by the Senate. Each legion 
had three, and subsequently six Trihuni militum, two 
of whom took the command, and were relieved every 
two months. After the year b. c. 363, they were 
chosen partly by the generals, and partly by the people 
in the Comitia tributa. Under them were centurions 
(centuriones, ordinum ductores) chosen from the best 
soldiers. 229. Each maniple had two centurions, a 
prior and & posterior. The centurion of the first cen- 
tury in the nrst maniple of triarii was called centurio 
primi pili^ or primus pilus, and took precedence of 
the others. The centurion of lowest rank was the 
decimus hastatus ; from this post the most deserving 
men were gradually promoted to the higher ranks. 
Under the centurions were the succenturionest decani^ 
and signiferi. In the provinces the Governor acted 
as Commander- in-chief. In extraordinary emergencies, 
the army was commanded by a Dictator and his Ma- 
gister Equitum. 

§ 7. The Allies; 

230. The Senate annually settled the contingent 
to be furnished by each of the allies, according to the 
size of the nation, or the conditions of their alliance, 
together with the place of rendezvous for all the troops. 
For these forces Prefects, corresponding to the Military 
Tribunes of the legions, were chosen by the Consul. 
The allied troops partly formed a corps de reserve 
{eztraordinarii), and were partly stationed in the 
wings of the army, the infantry being divided into 
cohorts, and the cavalry into tumue, 231. Their pay 
and clothing were provided by their own states, but 
the expense of their keep was defrayed by Rome. In 
the distribution of rewards, or the division of spoil, 
these allies, especially the Latins, often received as 
large a share as the Roman soldiers. After the passing 
of the Julian law (b. c. 00) the Italian allies, who had 
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been admitted to the freedom of the city, served in the 
lesions, but their cohorts always fougnt side by side. 
The auxiliary troops of foreign nations were termed 
auxilia. 

§ 8. The Army on the march, 

232. The order of march varied, but the most com- 
mon seems to have been the agmen quadratum, a 
square with the baggage in the middle. In addition to 
his arms and equipments (including stakes for stock- 
ades), each soldier carried, generally speaking, provi- 
sions for fourteen days {milites impedUi; aarctnce). 
For the transport of the tents, forage, and the rest of 
the heavy baggajse (cammeatus impedimenta) they em- 
ployed beasts of burden (jumenta). The standards* 
(signa in the heavy-armed legions, vexilla in the cav- 
alry and light infantry troops) were brought out from 
the (Brarium when the army commenced its march. 
233. Each maniple had its standard : that of the legion 
was a hastay with the figure of an animal on its point ; 
from the time of M arius this figure was generally a 
silver eagle with outstretched wings. Great regularity 
of step was generally observed on the march {gradu 
militari incedere, signa sequi). Scouts (speculatores) 
were sent out. The camp-followers, in the latter days 
of the Republic, when luxury had begun to find its way 
even into the armv, were often very numerous, con- 
sisting of 8crib(B,faori, agasOnes, caldnes, lixce, &c. 

§ 9. Encampments. 

234. On a march the Romans were accustomed 
every night to construct and fortify an encampment 
(castra facere, ponere), the site of*^ which had been 
previously surveyed and marked out (castra metari). 

* The standards gave the aignala for the moyements of the annj* 
Henoe aigna eonferre (to engage), inferre (to advance against the ene- 
my), referre (to retreat) movire (to march) eonvelUre (to break np the 
camp ; to decamp), eonvertere (to face about), dtc. 
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The camps intended for larger occnpation (castra sta- 
tlva^ cestiva, hiberna), were of course fortified more 
carefully : many of the cities, especially on the Rhine 
and Danube, owed their origin to the great stationary 
camps which were scattered through the provinces. 
The encampment was generally a parallelogram, sur- 
rounded with a trench (fossa), and mound (agger), 
with stockades (valli, collectively vallum (the rampart). 
It had four gates, prcstoria, opposite the enemy ; decu' 
mana, in the rear, and the two side-gates principalis 
dextra and sinistra, at each extremity of the principal 
passage through the camp. This broad lane divioed 
it into two parts, the pars superior, being nearest the 
porta prcBtoria, and containing the quarters of the 
Commander-in-chief (pr<Btorium), as well as the tents 
of the superior officers and picked soldiers. The rest 
of. the troops were quartered in the other division* 
(pars inferior), 235. In winter the tents (tentoria) 
were covered with skins (suh pellihus durare, Liv. 5. 
8). Each tent was occupied, generally speaking, by 
ten soldiers with their decanus or subaltern officer 
(contubemium, contubemales). The rows of tents 
were separated by vicB, and between them and the 
rampart there was an open space ; sentinels were post- 
ed on the rampart and at the gates (stationes, custodies^ 
vigilicB, ezctAiiB), and were mspected by the officers 
who made the rounds. The signals were given by 
means of wind instruments, tuba, cornu, bucdna, in the 
infantry, and lituus in the cavalry. In the camp all 
sorts of military exercises were practised. When the 
signal was given for breaking up the camp, the bag- 
gage was collected (vasa colligere) and laid on beasts 
of burden, and the army commenced its march. 

§ 10. Battles. 

236. The order of battle generally consisted of 
three lines, hastati, principes, and triarii, (226), posted 

* This amngsment was afUrwarda altered. 
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at a certain distance from each other, and divided 
into maniples and afterwards into cohorts. The inter* 
vals between these were covered by the next line, so 
that they stood in the form of a quincunx. The open 
spaces seem to have been occupied by the light 
troops. The legions were in the centre (media acies) ; 
the cavalry, allies, and auxiliary troops formed the 
wings (cornua). Circumstances, however, sometimes 
rendered a different order of battle expedient ; such, 
for instance, as the cuneus, or wedge, for attack ; the 
orbis, for a sudden assault or movement to surround 
the enemy ; and the testudo, a compact figure, chiefly 
employed in sieges ; the whole body being covered, as 
with a roof, by the shields of the men. 237. The 
General was attended by a corps of picked men (cohors 
prcBtoria), Before the battle, he consulted the auspi- 
day and generally addressed some words of encourage- 
ment to tne soldiers, after which he gave the signal for 
attack. The battle generally began with a battle-cry» 
and was frequently sustained at first, by the light- 
armed troops, and with missile weapons, but, after a 
time, the heavy-armed also took part in the engage- 
ment. If it was necessary to retire, the retreat was 
sounded (receptui canere). 

§ 11. Attack and Defence of Fortified Places. . 

238. The art of attacking fortified places, from an 
insignificant beginning, was ^adually brought to great 
perlection by the Romans. They were carried either 
by storm (oppugnare) or by blockade (obsidire). The 
army invested the city (coronA cingere^ circumddre 
urbem, urbem oSsidiQne claudere), and, in the first in- 
stance, advanced in the form of a testudo (237), and 
assailed the gates and rampart (succedere portis). 
Sometimes the city was surrounded by strongly fortifi- 
ed lines of circumvallation, so as at once to protect the 
besiegers against sallies, and prevent reinforcements 
from being sent into the place. Within these lines 
was a moveable rampart {agger) of earth, wood, and 
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Stones, which was advanced nearer and nearer to the 
city, and raised to a greater height than the walls, that 
the assault might be made from its summit. 230. On 
this mound were erected towers of several stories 
{contahulaUB turres)^ from which stones and other 
missiles, as well as combustible substances {falariccB, 
malleoli) were discharged on the besieged by means 
of engines {tormenta^ bnlisUB, catapuUce). Other tow* 
ers were moveable, and were brought forward on roll- 
ers or wheels (turres ambulatoriai). These towers 
had generally, on the lowest story, a battering ram 
{arie9)f which was swung backwards and forwards 
against the wall of the besieged city ; and in the mid- 
dle a bridge, which was let down on the wall, whilst 
the soldiers stood above armed with javelins and other 
missiles. 240. The other engines employed in sieges 
were the vinea, a sort of shed, composed of stakes and 
wattles, covered with hides, and pushed forwards on 
wheels, under which was generally hung the aries ; and 
the tolltno, a basket, in which the soldiers were drawn 
up into the place. Wherever the nature of the ground 
permitted, mines {cuniculi) were sunk, by means of 
which the besiegers either sapped the foundations of 
the walls, or forced their way into the city. The 
besieged, on their part, often made sallies, or threw 
down stones and combustibles, for the purpose of kill- 
ing the besiegers, or disabling their engines. The 
mines were met by countermines. 

§ 12. Military Rewards and Punishments. 

241. Besides their share of the booty captured from 
the enemy, the Roman soldiers received certain re- 
wards peculiarlv military ; such as the corona civica, 
a crown of oak-leaves, presented to him who had saved 
the life of a citizen ; vallaris or castrensis, bestowed 
on the soldier who first entered the enemy's camp ; 
muralis, for him who first scaled the walls ; obsidion- 
alis or graminea, for him who had relieved a besieged 
city, or an army surrounded by the enemy. Sucn a 
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crown was presented to P. Decius by the soldiers, b. c. 
343, for his services in rescuing a Roman army, which 
had been surrounded, in addition to a crown of gold, 
one hundred oxen and a white steed with gilded horns 
given to him by the Consul. 242. The other rewards 
were weapons of honor, hasta pura, vexillum, phalerce, 
aurecB torques ^ &c. These gifts were distributed by 
the commander-in-chief, in presence of the whole army. 
We sometimes hear also of an increase of allowance, 
or of pay, being granted by way of reward. Sulla 
introduced a new mode of rewarding the soldiery, hj 
granting allotments of land to his veterans. The mili- 
tary punishments were, stoppage or diminution of pay 
or rations, degradation, cudgelling to death, and decap- 
itation. In cases of mutiny, it was sometimes the 
practice to decimate the oiTeuders by lot (Liv. 2. 59). 

§ 13. Thanksgivings — Triumphs — Memorials of 

Victory, 

243. The highest rewards that could be conferred 
on a general were, that he should be saluted as Impera- 
tor by his victorious army, that thanksgivings should 
be decreed by the Senate, {supplicationes, gratula- 
Hones) and celebrated at Rome, and that he should be 
honoured with a triumph ; a distinction confeired by 
the Senate, and recognized in its more simple form at 
a very early period. The conditions of a Justus tri^ 
umphus (according to a lex triumphalis) were, that the 
individual on whom it was conferred, should, as Com- 
mander-in-chief {suis auspiciis) in a war regularly 
declared according to law against a foreign enemy 
(justo et hostili hello), have extended the boundaries 
of the empire, and destroyed more than 5000 enemies. 
The general was required to prove that he had fulfilled 
these conditions. 244. This being done, the proces- 
sion moved from the Campus Martius along the via 
triumphalis, through the porta triumphalis, to the 
CapUolium, in the following order : a band of musi- 
cians, beasts for sacrifice, spoils taken in the war. 
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models of the captured cities, the prisoners, lictors with 
their fasces wreathed with laurel, the general in a toga 
picta, and tunica palmata, with a chaplet of laurel on 
his head, i]\ a richly ornamented chariot drawn by 
four white horses. Last of all came the victorious 
army. On the Capitol the general offered up solemn 
prayer and sacrifices to Jupiter. This was succeeded 
by banquets and other festivities. In later times, the 
triumphs were celebrated with excessive magnificence 
(triumphare ; agere, deportare triumphum), e. g. by 
Scipio Africanus, iEmilius Paullus, Sulla, Pompey, and 
Csesar. 245. We find instances of generals, who, 
being unable to have their triumph in Rome, celebrated 
it on the Alban Mount. Under the Empire, the tri- 
umph was almost exclusively reserved for the general, 
and was often abused. There was an inferior sort of 
triumph called an ovatio (from ovis), in which the 
emperor marched through the city on foot or 0n horse- 
back, with a chaplet of myrtle on his head, and sacri- 
ficed a sheep. Victories were commemorated by the 
erection of tropma, which, at first, were trunks of 
trees, and, afterwards, statues of marble or brass, hung 
round with weapons taken from the enemy. They 
had also triumphal arches and columns. Sometimes 
the conquered iSoes were compelled, by way of mockery, 
to pass under a yoke (subjugum mittere, Liv. 3> 28). 

§ 14. Military Affairs under the Emperors, 

246. From the time of Augustus^ there existed a 
Standing army composed of citizens, provincials, and 
allies. Under the Empire, the legions were recruited 
almost entirely from the provinces. The pay was 
raised, and the Praetorian cohorts jreceived twice as 
much as the others. After a time, the legions consisted 
almost entirely of foreigners, who had entered the 
Roman service either as volunteers or compulsory 
recruits ; and thus the fate of Rome became, at last, 
dependent on the will of barbarian mercenaries. 
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§15. The Navy. 

247. The first traces of a fleet are found in the 
year b. c. 310; but it was not until the^ Punic wars 
that Rome seemed, strictly speaking, to have become a 
naval power. In the year b. c. 260, the Consul C. 
Duilius overcame the Carthaginian fleet. The naval 
force of the Romans remained, nevertheless, in a very 
incomplete state until the latter days of the Republic, 
when it gradually acquired importance. Standing 
fleets were maintained by the Emperors. The fleet 
consisted partly of large ships-of-war {naves longce^ 
trirSmeSf quinquerimes), partly of a lighter description 
of vessels {actuarice, LiburncB, the Tatter a sort of 
hrigantine, very sharp in the bows, with heavy beaks ; 
adopted by the Romans after the battle of Actium), 
and transports {oner aria). The ships of war bad 
beaks {rostra), with which they endeavoured to sink 
the enemy. Attempts were also made to set his ships 
on fire, or to board them by means of grappling irons 
{ferrecB manus, harpagones, corvi). 248. The naval 
service was less respectable than that of the army, the 
ships being often manned by citizens of the lowest 
class, and even by freed-men and daves. The sailors 
were called nautis, remiges, socii navdUs; and the 
marines, who were latterly a distinct corps raised 
especially for that service, were termed classiarii and 
epihatcR. The allies were sometimes obliged to furnish 
ships and sailors. The admiral {diix, prafeqtus classi) 
was generally a Consul ; his ship was called navis pree^ 
toria ; the other ships were usually commanded by a 
Tribune, or a Centurion, assisted by guhematores and 
hortatores, who directed the rowers. In winter, the 
ships were hauled up on land {subducere naves ; dedu' 
cere is usually to haul them back again into the sea). 
The har|)ours were often strongly fortified, and pro- 
vided with docks {navalia). Mention is sometimes 
made of a trinmphus navalis and a corona navalis. 
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E. Religion. 

( 1. Characteristics of the Roman Religion, 

249. The chief characteristic of the Roman religion 
was profound veneration for certain divine beings, 
whose nature was dark and mysterious, but who exer- 
cised a wide spreading and decided influence over the 
fates, not onlv of individuals, but of families, and even 
of the state itself. We find here neither a system of 
dogmatical speculations concerning the essence of the 
godhead, nor a picture of their lives and actions, freely 
sketched by fancy ; but the grave and practical char- 
acter of the people may be detected in the purity and 
severity with which the representations of their su- 
preme beings are drawn, and in the distinct expression 
of their own feelings of dependence upon them. This 
feeling discloses itself in a variety of sacred usages, 
which were observed with the most rigid exactness, in 
accordance with their published ritual, and the law and 
customs of their forefathers, by which certain words 
and forms were enjoined. It was also shown in their 
prayers, vows, thanksgivings, sacrifices, feasts, and 
games in honour of the gods ; and lastly, in the inves- 
tigation of numberless signs, which they believed to be 
revelations of the will of a godhead which pervaded 
all nature ; and in the expiations appointed for averting 
the evila threatened by unfavouraole omens. 

§2. Relation of Religion to the State. 

250. The religion of Rome was inseparably inter- 
woven with her civil polity, both developing themselves 
simultaneously. Their form of worship was partly 

fmblic for the whole nation, partly private, for particu- 
ar persons or families ; and was maintained by a code 
of ecclesiastical laws. Like the other Roman institu- 
tions, it was originally framed with reference to the city 
and its district ; and the ancient forms were retained, 
even when the character of the government was altered. 
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§ 3. Religious Sentiments of the Romans. 

251. The Romans were tolerant towards strange 
religions, never forcing their own belief and forms of 
worship on other nations ; but, on the other hand, they 
endeavoured^ as soon as their own religion had acquired 
a certain degree of stability, to secure it, as a national 
establishment, from -any admixture of foreign creeds 
(superstitio) : it was, however, sometimes deemed ex- 
pedient to incorporate, by a public resolution, the wor* 
ship of some foreign divinity into the Roman ritual. 
The moral fruits of their religion vrere piet<is ; i. e. the 
discharge of the duties towards gods and men, and 
towards parents, relations, friends, and even strangers, 
especially guests, together with the avoidance of aU 
falsehood, treachery, and violation of their promises 
and compacts.* 

§ 4. History of Religion. 

252. The most ancient religious worship was of 
Latin and Etruscan origin ; but, at a very early 
period, the national religion was overlaid and ODscured 
by the creed imported irom Greece, to such an extent, 
that 'it is scarcely possible to reduce the combination 
to its original elements. As the Romans gradually felt 
the influence of Grecian civilization, their childlike 
belief in the truth of the theology handed down to 
them from their ancestors, and in the importance of 
their ceremonial law, began to disappear, first from the 
minds of the more enlightened, and afterwards, of the 
people in general. A philosophic religion was now 
adopted by the learned in the room of positive belief, 
whilst the common people eagerly embraced every 
form of Egyptian and Asiatic superstition. Yet re- 
ligion was upheld by the deeply rooted veneration 
which every Roman entertained for the laws and 

^ Oaths were administered in judicial proceedings ; bat we are iiot 
aocnrately acquainted widi the form. 
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institutions of his ioiefathers, long after all belief in its 
tru!h had disappeared; and even under the Empire, 
attempts were not wanting to revive its exjHring infltt- 
ence.over the minds of the people. 



The Gods. 

§5. Dii Consentes* 

253. The names of the twelve higher divinities, or 
Dii consentes, are contained in the following verses of 
Ennius : — 

Juno, Vesta, Mineira, Geres, Diana, Venus, Man, 
Mercariiis, jori', Neptmns, Valcanis, Apoilo. 

Jupiter. The principal temple of Jupiter, dedicated 
also to Juno and Minerva, was erected by Tarquinius 
Prisons on the Capitolium. His appellations were, 
Optimus, Maximua, Stator, Feretrius, Capitolinus, 
Ijotiaris (with a festival termed the FeruB ilaiiruB, on 
the Alban Mount) . Diespiter. Sacrifices were offered 
to him by the Consuls when they entered on their office, 
by the generals on their setting out and return from 
war, and bv conquerors, when they celebrated their 
triumph. The Ides were dedicated to him. Juno. An 
Etruscan Juno had a temple at Yeii, and after the de- 
istruction of that city her statue was brought to Rome 
^iv. 5. 21, 22); her names were, Regina, Lucina, 
JProTiUbay Monita ; and her festival, the Matronalia, 
on the first of March. The Calends were sacred 
to her. 

254. Minerva. The name seems Etruscan. The 
Palladium, or image of this goddess, was brought, 
according to tradition, into Italy by ^neas, and care- 
fully preserved in the temple of Vesta. Ybsta. Her 

' As it is no easy matter to elattify these deities, we have here eon- 
tented oorselTes with enumerating the principal gods and goddeaos wor- 
shipped at Rome. 

6 
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worship, according to the legend, was broudit to Italj 
by iEneas, and introduced into Rome by Numa. In 
her round temple, which stood in the forum midway 
between the Capitoline and Palatine hiUs, there was 
no statue of the goddess, but an ever-burning fire, 
which was fed by me Vestal virgins. Cbres. A few 
years after the expulsion of the Kings, a temple is said 
to have been dedicated at Rome to Cbres, Liber, and 
LiQEEA. Festival : the Cerealia, in the month of April, 
with games in the Circus. Her worship seems, in the 
more ancient times, to have had especial reference to 
the condition of the Plebeians. Neptunus. Temple 
on the Campus Martins. 

255. Venus, the mother of iEneas, and ancestress 
of the Julian family, especially honoured from the time 
of Julius Csesar. Genitrex, Maes or Mavoes, the 
father of Romulus and R6mus. Grradfvus, His shield 
{ancik) which fell from heaven, in the reign of Numa, 
was preserved in his temple, of which the Salii were 
priests. Bellona is mentioned as his sister or com- 
panion. In her temple, on the Campus M artius, the 
Senate decreed triumphs, and received foreign ancibas- 
sadors. Vulcanus. Muldber. The Volcanalia, in 
August. Apollo had several temples at Rome. The 
most celebrated of these was the Palatine, erected bv 
Augustus, and furnished with a library. Ludi Apolh- 
nares were introduced in the second Punic war, 
Diana. According to Livy 1. 45, this goddess had a 
temple on the Aventine, dedicated by Servius TuUius, 
for the common worship of the Romans and Latins. 
Afterwards, several other temples were erected to her. 

§6. 77te Dii Selecti. 

256. Satusnus, an ancient Italian deity, whose 
story coincides with the myths of the god Kronos, 
When he was expelled from heaven, he is said to have 
taken refuge in Italy, where he was hospitably received 
bv Janus, and reigned in Latium during the golden a^e. 
oatumalia, in December, a general revel, in which 
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slaves played a conspicuous part (being excused their 
ordinary work, allowed to wear the pUeus, a badge of 
freedom, to speak their minds freely, and to be served 
at table by their masters). His wife was Ops. 

257. Janus, an Etruscan celestial deity, or, per- 
haps, an Italian god, who presided over gates and 
doors. Among the Romans, the commencement of 
all undertakings we]*e supposed to be under his protec- 
tion. The "Janus," mentioned by Livy (1, 19), as ^ 
being open in war, and closed in peace, seems to have 
been a gate in the forum. There were at Rome many 
suph gates or arched thoroughfares (jani). He is 
represented with two heads {Janus bifrons, biceps). 
His principal feast was on New Year's Day. Rhea 
or Cybele, mater Idcaa, magna mater. Honoured at 
Rome, in obedience to the injunctions of the Sibylline 
books, since the year b. c. 205, when ambassadors 
were sent to King Attalus, to bring the image of the 
goddess, a square stone, from PessTnus. She had a 
temple and least of her own (Megalesia) at Rome. 
Her priests were called Galli. 

258. Pluto. Dis, with Proserpina, and other in- 
fernal deities. In the Comitium was a subterranean 
vault, which was supposed to be the entrance to the 
lower world, and was opened three times a year. The 
days on which this took place were esteemed unlucky. 
Bacchus. Liber. The Bacchanalia, or riotous festival 
of this god, were abolished by a decree of the Senate 
B. c. 186. Sol, often confounded by the Romans as 
well as the Greeks with Apollo, as Luna with Diana. 
Genius, a being which was supposed to attend man 
from the cradle to the grave, and share his joys and 
sorrows. The Romans were accustomed to swear by 
their genius, and to propitiate him with oblations of 
wine, flowers, and rye, particularly on the Saturnalia 
(256)- and on birthdays. 

§ 7. Other Beings to whom divine honours were paid. 

259. Terminus, an ancient Italian god, whose deifi- 
cation is ascribed to Numa. His altar wi^ on the 
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Capitoline hill, from which, as tradition relates, he 
fused to stir, when Tarquin wished to remove some 
of the smaller chapels in order to make room for a 
temple of Jupiter.- (Liv. 1, 65.) Consus, the god of 
secret counsels, confounded with Neptunus equester. 
He seems to have had a subterraneous altar. The 
Consualia were games of the Circus celebrated in 
August. Deus Finius, originally Semo or Semo Sane- 
tuSf the god of contracts, and protector of popular 
rights ; an ancient Sabine Deity. In later times we 
often find him confounded with Hercules, whose wor- 
ship, according to tradition, was introduced by Evan- 
der. (Liv. 1, 7.) 

260. QuirInus ; perhaps also a Sabine deity. The 
name seems to have been given to Romulus after his 
apotheosis. Vertumnus, a Tuscan go^, who presided 
over agriculture and gardening. His wife was Pomo- 
na. FiiORA, the goddess of flowers. Faunus, a rural 
deity, often confounded with Pan (Lupercus), an Ar- 
cadian pastoral god, whose worship, according to 
tradition, was introduced into Italy by Evander (Lu- 
percalia). His wife was Fauna, confounded with Ops, 
Cybdle, and Bona Dea, whose feast was celebrated 
only by women in the Praetor's house. 

261. SiLVANUs, (Liv. 2, 1.) an Italian god of the 
woods. Pales, a pastoral god, whose feast (Pan'/ta), 
April 21, was considered the birthday of Rome. Labbs, 
Guardians of the house; properly the peaceful and 
beneficent spirits of the dead. Their statues stood on 
the hearth. On festival days oblations of flowers, wine, 
rye, and wheat, were placed before them. There were 
also lares rriales, rurales, compitcdes (Compitalia,' a 
feast in December). Penates, in the Penetralia of the 
temples and houses. Their images stood in the implu- 
vium. Manes, dii manes, the souls of the dead, which 
were honoured as beings of a higher order, and propi- 
tiated with an annual teast (feralia), 

262. Besides these there was a crowd of inferior 
deities, borrowed from the Grecian mythology, e. g. 
Latina, Castor and Pollux, Leucothia {mater matiUa) 
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and her son PaUemon {Portumnus) ; ^sculapins, 
whose image was brought to Rome by command of 
the oracle in consequence of a pestilence, and. placed 
in a temple on the banks of the Tiber (b. c. 291). We 
find also various divinities or personifications, whose 
personal existence is involved in obscurity ; such as 
Fortuna (virilis, muliebrisy equestris)y Victoria, Pax, 
Concordia, Pietas, Honos, Pallor et Pavor ; Pudicitia 
pairicia, plebeia ; Dea Roma, 6lc., whose figures are 
frequently found on coins. 

§ 8. Authority of the Senate in religious aff'airs. 

The Senate was charged with the superintendence, 
development, and political application of religious be- 
lief and worship. In fulfilment of these duties it re- 
sisted the introduction of strange forms of worship, 
forbade the Bacchanalia, decreed the admission of new 
gods into the calendar of the state, appointed thanks- 
givings, the examination of the Sibyllme books, &c. 

§ 9. Colleges of Priests. Pontifices. 

264. The whole of their religious systems, with the 
regulations respecting festival days, temples, and their 
revenue, &c., was described in their ancient books 
(jus pontificium, commentarii pontificum) which were 
under the care of a college oi Pontifices, founded by 
Numa, and presided over by a Pontifex maximus (Liv. 
1, 20). They were charged with the administration 
of the ecclesiastical law, and decided questions relating 
to it ; prescribed the ceremonial of any new public or 
private worship, prepared the forms for public prayers 
and vows, interpreted prodigies, inaugurated magis- 
trates in the Comitia curiata, compiled the fasti, and 
might inflict punishment by their own authority on 
persons guilty of offences against religion. 265. The 
college origmally consisted of four members, all of 
whom were Patricians ; but after the passing of the 
lex Ogulnia, an equal number of Plebeians was ad- 
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mitted.' During Sulla's administration the number 
amounted to fifteen. Under the Emperors it was in- 
definite. Their insignia were the toga prcetexta and 
pileus acutus. Under them were a crowd of scrtifcs 
(pontifices minores)'. The especial duty of the Pontu 
fex maximus was to superintend the service of Vesta, 
and the preparation of the Annates Mazimi, until the 
time of P. Mucins Scsevdla (Cons. 133). 

§ 10. Triumviri (afterwards Septemviri) Epulones, 

266. After the year b. c. 198 these ofiicers were 
charged with the mans^ement of the banquets at the 
^eat festivals, which before that time had been super- 
mtCQded by the Pontifices. 

§ 11. The Augurs. 

267. The Augurs, an oSice introduced by Numa, 
and probably of Etruscan origin, were versed in a 
science derived from tradition and the revelations of 
their sacred books, through which they interpreted the 
will of the gods, as manifested by certain appearances. 
They consecrated men and places, and were consulted 
on all important occasions. The inspection (spectio) 
was conducted by a competent magistrate in conjunc- 
tion with an Augur, who interpreted the signs which 
presented themselves, and whose sentence (pbnuntiatio) 
all were bound to respect. All magistrates had the 
right of consulting auspices (auspicia habire; suis 
auspiciis rem gerere), except the Proconsuls and Pro- 

Ersetors. 268. The auspices of the higher functionaries 
ad precedence over those of the lower. In the year 
B. c. 167 a kx jElia conferred on magistrates the right 
of preventing the holding of Comitia, by simply ob- 
serving the signs of the heavens (servare de ccbIo), a 
method to which they often had recourse, until the 
privilege was withdrawn, at least in part, by Clodius. 

' In the year b. c. 253 a Plebeian foi the first time was nominated 
Pontifex maximut. 
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If any error occurred in the auspices, the college 
might, by its sentence, pronounce the election void, 
and annul the laws which had been passed. The per- 
sons elected were then said to be vitio creatL Even 
when the belief in the supernatural knowledge of the 
Augurs had declined, the practice was still retained for 
political purposes. The number of the Augurs was 
originally four, but by the O^lnian law, five rlebeians 
were added ; and under SulTa it was increased to fif- 
teen. 269. The public Augurs were highly respected, 
and were generally men of exalted station, cesides 
these there were private Augurs, generally Marsians 
and Sabines, who interpreted all sorts of prodigies for 
hire. The most important auguries were tnose derived 
from birds, from the sky (particularly from lightning) ; 
and the war auguries, which were drawn from the 
manner in which fowls ate their food (tripudium soils- 
iimum, =s a favourable omen, when they took it so 
greedily, that portions fell from their beaks upon the 
ground). It was customary to observe not only the 
song (os(ines)y but the flight of birds (alites prcBp€ies), 
The Augurs took their station after midnight on some 
open ground, and after ofiering sacrifices and prayers, 
proceeded with veiled head3 to trace out in the heavens 
{temvlum capered) a particular region with their (crooked 
stafi, called) lituus. (liv. 1, 18.) 

§ 12. Priests for the Sibylline Books, 

270. In the Sibylline Books, which Tarquin, ac- 
cording to tradition, received from the Cumsean Sibyl, 
was inscribed, as men believed, the fate of the Roman 
empire. In great emergencies they were consulted 
{adirey inspicere, €onsulere lihros Sibylllnos) on the 
motion of the Senate and the College of Pontifices, by 

^ The templum wa« any place consecrnted 6y autpice9j and appro- 
priated to them. The ezpreasion is applied also to the eky, which was 
divided by the lituus into certain regional Moat of the tfdea aacrtf at 
Rome were templa ; as well as the spots on which important public busi- 
nesi was transacted, soeh as the airt«% rostra^ ^^c 
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priests appointed for that purpose, who also offered the 
sacrifices prescribed by the books. Their number at 
first was two; then ten, five Patrician and five Ple- 
beian; and afterwards fifteen (decemviri sacrorwn^ 
quindecemvUri libris Sihyltinis inspiciendu or sacris 
fadendu)* 271. Tn addition to these duties they were 
charged with the manajzement of the yearly games ia 
honour of Apollo and Diana, and the Lndi seculares. 
The Sibylline Books were kept in the temple of Jupi- 
ter Capitollnus, but after their destruction by fire in 
the year b. c. 8S, fresh Sibylline oracles were compiled, 
and deposited by order of Augustus in the temple of 
Apollo.* 

5 13. Fetiaks. 

272. The Fetiales were a college of priests insti- 
tuted by Numa^ and established on a more regular plan 
by Ancus Martius* Their business was to conduct 
the religious ceremonies practised in declarations of 
war, and when peace was concluded. If any other 
nation encroached on the Roman frontier, Fetiales 
were sent to demand satisfaction with the usual cere- 
monies (res repetere, clarigatio}. If this were not 
granted within a specified time, war was declared by 
throwing a lance into the enemy's territory, a cere- 
mony which, at a later period, when more distant wars 
were waged, was performed figuratively in front of the 
temple of Bellona. 273. The Fetiales were also em- 
ployed in concluding aHiances, and in oSering the 
sacrifices required on such occasions (icere, ferire 
fcsdtis, Liv. 1, 24). Their number was twenty. The 
President was styled pater patratus. Their influence, 
at least in later times, was insignificant as compared 

* Another method of aacertaining the decrees of the gods was the 
worte* i^era, or tablets inacribed with hieroglyphics, which were kept in 
the temples of Fortana at Prsneate and Antiom, and consulted publicly 
{9ort€8 ductre). 

* The jxigfetidU seems to havs beeif framed by him on the model of 
the JEkpucdlm. 
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with the four colleges already described. Even as 
late as the time of the Emperors, mention is made of 
Fetiales. 

§ 14. Haruspices, 

274. The Augursiwere accustomed, on public occa- 
sions, to interpret the will of the gods from certain 
definite signs; whilst, on the other hand, the Haru- 
spices, who were not a sacred college, employed them- 
selves in drawing omens from an examination of en- 
trails (extispicia)t and in setting before the people the 
demands (postulata) of the gods, and the means (gen- 
erally hosticB majoreSt novendiale sacrificium'), by 
which such impending misfortunes might be averted, 
as were threatened by lightning and other portents 
(prodigia, portenta, monstray ostentUy procurare pro- 
digia). Their science (haruspicina), concerning 
which, in Cicero's time, there existed libri Haruspi* 
cini et fulgurates et rituales, was taught in Etruria in 
schools from which it was disseminated throughout 
Italy. From these schools HaruspTces were frequently 
summoned to Rome by the Senate, on the motion of 
the pontifices. 275. In the latter days of the Republic, 
the Haruspices acquired greater importance. They 
often accompanied the army in its campaigns, and 
were attached to the suite ofprovincial governors; 
and even in the time of the Empire, attempts were 
made to sustain the Etruscan discipline; but it was 
gradually superseded, and thrown into the shade by 
the astrological and prophetic science of the M agians 
and Chaldeans. 

§ 15. Rex sacrificuluSy Flamines, Curiones, 

276. The Rex sacrificulus or sacrorum, who aftei 
the expulsion of the Kings superintended the religious 
observances formerly conducted by them, was never- 
theless subject to the Pontifex. None but Patricians 

7 See Cicero, Ont. in Cat. 3, 8. 
6* 
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could fill this office, nor was it tenable in conjunction 
with any other appointment. 

277. Flamines, Priests appointed for the temple- 
service of particular gods, each of whom had one. 
There were fifteen of them altogether ; of whom the 
chief were the Flamen Dialis, Martialis, and Quiri-- 
nalis. These were always Patricians. The Flamen 
Dialis was subject to many peculiar restrictions. The 
death of his wife {Flaminica), by whom he was assisted 
in the performance of various ceremonies, rendered 
him, as a matter of course, incapable of retaining 
office. As the Emperors were gradually deified, the 
number of Flamens increased very considerably. Ctt- 
riones. Priests for the curise under a Curio maximus. 
This office was latterly held by Plebeians as well as 
Patricians. 

§ 16. Communities of Priests for the service of par^ 

ticular deities — the Vestals, 

278. The Virgines Vestales were appointed by 
Numa to feed the sacred fire, and guard the relics 
which were kept in the temple of Vesta. They en- 
joyed important privileges, such as freedom from 

f)arental control, a Lictor, a particular seat at the pub- 
ic shows, and the right of liberating any condemned 
malefactor, whom they might meet on his way to exe- 
cution. They were, however, subject to the superin- 
tendence of the Pontifex maximus, who could inflict a 
severe punishment on them for suffering the s^pred fire 
to be extinguished, or for unchastity. Vestals con- 
victed of the last mentioned offence, were buried alive 
in the Campus sceleratus. 279. The number of Vestal 
virgins was at first two, then four, and afterwards, 
when the tribes were increased, was raised to six. 
They wore a white robe, and a fillet round the head 
{inftda). Whenever a vacancy occurred, the Pontifex 
maximus was required by the tex Papia to find twenty 
virgins of good family, free from bodily defects, and 
witn various other qualifications, one of whom was 
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chosen by lot (capere mrginem Vestalem), At a later 
period they were generally admitted as candidates on 
the recommendation of their parents. Their term of 
service was thirty years, at the expiration of which 
they were permitted to marry. 

$ 17. SaliU Luperct, Fratres Arvetles, Sodales TUii^ 

Gallu 

280. Salii Gradim, priests of Mars, twelve in 
number, appointed by Numa to guard the (sacred 
shield) anctie which fell from heaven, with the eleven 
made after the same pattern fto prevent the loss by 
theft of the ^nuine one, on tlie safety of which the 
existence of Rome was supposed to depend). On the 
first of March, they performed a solemn dance through 
the city, singitig at the same time the carmen Saliate 
fLiv. 1, 20). 'fiiey were exclusively Patricians. Salii 
Pallaris et Pavons, also Patricians. Their creation is 
ascribed to Tullius Hostilius. 281. Luperciy priests of 
Pan, wj^o marched in procession (on the Lupercalia) 
from the ffrotto of Pan (Lupercal), through the city to 
the Palatme hill, wn4;>t in goat-skins. On reaching 
the hill they offered sacrifice to Pan. The establish- 
ment of this worship is attributed to Evander (Liv. 1, 
5), and was introduced into Rome by Romulus. The 
Luperci Jnlii were established by the Senate in honour 
of Julius Caesar. Fratres Arvales, twelve in number, 
superintended the great yearlv rural sacrifice of purifi- 
cation, at which they sang a hymn in the ancient lan- 
guage of Latium. Sodales Titii were appointed for 
the conservation of the ancient sacred usages of the 
Sabines. Under Tiberius^ there arose Sodaks Angus- 
tales, and others again after the apotheoses of succes- 
sive Emperors, tralliy priests of Cybgle, were Phry- 
^an eunuchs, who marched in noisy procession through 
the city on the feast gf Cybele, with singing and music, 
and coliected offerings. 
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§ 18. Election of Priests. 

282. The colleges of priests were filled up by 00* 
optation. When a Pontifex maximus died, his col- 
leagues elected a Pontifex^ and the people chose the 
Pontifex maximus from the members of the college ; 
but in the year b. c. 104, it was enacted by the lex 
Damitia, that the election of priests should be con- 
ducted by seventeen tribes chosen by lot, and that the 
perscMi so elected should be confirmed in his office by 
the co-optation of the college. Sulla annulled this 
arrangement ; but it was afterwards re-established. At 
a later period, the right of nomination was claimed by 
the Emperor. Bodily defects disqualified for the priest- 
hood. As the priests were not magistrates, all, with 
the exception of the Rex sacrificulusy were permitted 
to hdd a plurality of spiritual, or spiritual and secular 
offices. The Sacerdotia were tenable for life. 



§ 19. Priests* Servants. 

283. Several servants and assistants were assigned 
to the priests for the performance of the inferior offices : 
for example, the popcB, vicHmarii, slayers of victims ; 
isditui, sacristans ; pullarii (who kept the sacred birds, 
269), extispices, tibicines, tubicines, &c. The Flamen 
Dialis and the Vestal virgins had Lictors. The boys 
who attended on the Flamen Dialis, and assisted at 
other sacred ceremonies, were termed camiili. 



Worship. 

§ 20. Worship in general 

284. Their worship was either public, and con- 
cerned the whole state, or portions of it, such as the 
tribes or curus ; or private, belonging to individuals or 
gentes, in which it was hereditary. We have already 
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spoken of the manner in which the will t>f the gods 
was ascertained by means of auspices, extispicia, and 
the Sibylline books. The rest ot their worship con- 
sisted of prayers, vows, sacrifices, and the solemn 
observance of festivals and games in honour of the 
gods. All acts of worship were conducted in a regular 
and solemn manner ; every object bein^ removed which 
could produce an unfavourable impression. Thus it was 
required that all the attendants should be clean in their 
persons and dress, and that no harsh sounds or words 
of evil omen should be heard ; that the best victims 
should be selected, and led without compulsion to the 
altar : that the priests should be free from bodily de- 
fects ; and that no punishments should be inflicted on 
festival days. 

§21. Prayers and Vows, 

265. Public prayers were oflfered up by the ma^s- 
trates, after a form prepared and recited bv the priest 
(who was said praire carmen). The public days of 
supplication {supplicationes) were either obsecrationes, 
appointed for propitiating the favour of the gods and 
averting their wrath, or tnanksgivings (gratulationes). 
Under this head may be classed the great festal ban- 
ouets, at which the statues of the gods were brought 
forth (and placed at table on couches before their sacri- 
ficial feasts) (lectistemium, Liv. 5, 13 ; ad omnia puU 
vinaria sacrtficatum). IVayers were often accom- 
panied by vows (vovire; votafacere; (a person whose 
prayer was granted, and therefore his vow due, was) 
voti compos, reus, damnatus). Persons who had been 
in danger, during a sea voyage for instance, were 
accustomed, in mlfilment of their vow, to suspend a 
representation of the event (tabula votiva) in the tem- 
ple of the god to whom they attributed their preserva- 
tion. 
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§22. Sacrifices, 

286. The sacrifices (scLcrificia) were the roost im* 
portant part of public worsnip.' Particular animals 
were offered to each of the gods. The whole proceed- 
ing was exceedingly solemn and ceremonial. The 
sacrificer approached the altar clothed in white. The 
victim ifiictima, hostia), which must be without blem- 
ish, and never have felt the yoke, was decorated with 
ribbons {infultB, vittca), and garlands, and its horns 
sometimes gilded. It was led to the altar by an atten- 
dant (popa). The priest then called on the unpurified 
to withdraw (procul este profani), and commanded 
silence (favete Unguis). The brow of the victim, as 
well as the altar, was sprinkled with the sacrificial cake 
mingled with salt (mola salsa; whence, immolart), 
287. The animal was then slaughtered, and its entrails 
inspected by the extisplces. The offal (exta) was 
burnt, and a solemn banquet prepared. A purificatory 
offering (lustratio) was so termed, when the victim was 
led round the object intended to be purified. It was 
either public or private Clustratio populi, after the 
census, urbis, agrorum). We find in the Roman his- 
tory, instances of persons, who dedicated or devoted 
themselves to the gods in the field of battle, according 
to a settled form, and sought death that they might in« 
sure victory to the Roman arms. 

§ 23. Holy Seasons and Festivals. 

288. Days were either dedicated to the worship of 
the gods, and consequently free from public business 
{dies festi), or open for the transaction of secular 
affairs (dies profesti*). Of the festivals {-fein^), a 

* The term Mcrum exprenes every thing consecrated by man to the 
Benrice of the gods. 

' Diea intercisi were days of which a portion was set apart for each 
of these objects. We most distinguish between this division and that of 
dietfatti, which were days set apart for legal proceedings in opposition 
to the nefasii. Another division was into fortunate days and unfortunate 
{u\faiuti, atri), on which it was not considered advisable to oommenoB 
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great number were observed with solemnity. They 
were either stativce, certain fixed days of the year, or 
conceptivcBy which were appointed by a magistrate (e. 
g. the fericB LatincB on the Alban mount, introduced 
by Tarquinius Siiperbus), or imperativcBy on particular 
occasions ; e. g. the sacrum novendiale (Liv. 1, 31), 
appointed in consequence of its haying rained stones. 
289. Our knowledge of the festivals is derived from the 
Festi calendares, which contain a list of holidays, and 
from the poetical account of them given by Ovid in his 
Fasti. Among the ferice stativce, we may mention, as 
examples, the Zupercalia, on the fifteenth of February ; 
the Matronalia, and the festival of Mars, on the first 
of March ; the Megalesia, or feast of Cybele, on the 
fourth of April ; the Parilia, on the twenty-first of 
April ; the feast of the Bona Dea, on the first of May ; 
of Castor and Pollux, with the transvectio equitum, or 
annual solemn procession of Knights, on the Ides (i. e. 
the fifteenth) of July; and the Saturnalia, a revel 
which began on the nineteenth of December, and 
lasted several days (256). 

§ 24. Games. 

290. To the festal celebration of public worship 
belonged also the games, which were either stati, per* 
manent, like the ludi Apollinares, and the ludi Romania 
magni or maximi, instituted by Tarquinius Prisons, in 
honour of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, and held in the 
Circus Maximus during eight days in the month of 
September ; or extraordinary, which were celebrated 
in consequence t)f vows, or at the fiinerals of private 
persons. The games were circenseSj scenici, and gla^ 
diatorii. 291. The circenses (from the Circus, a long 
building rounded at each end) were of Etruscan origin. 
(Liv. 1, 35.) They were introduced with a solemn 

any important undertakings. Of this chaiacter were the days which im- 
mediately followed festivals, or which succeeded the ealendm, nona, and 
idu8, or days signalized by any public calamity, such as the diet AUienns 
(amuTersary of the defeat of the Roman army by the Gaols at the AUia. 
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procession, and consisted of the cursus equester on 
horseback, or in chariots with bigcB or quadrigm ; the 
certamen gymnicum^ the ninaOXov of the Greeks {saUus^ 
cursus, lucta, pugillatus, discus) the pugna pedestris et 
equestrisy e. g. Troja, a sort of tournament on horse- 
back ; venationeSy combats of wild beasts, either with 
one another, or with men hired for the purpose, or con- 
demned malefactors (in the time of the Emperors, ad 
bestias daMnati) ; naumachiiB, naval engagements in 
the CircuSy or in buildings erected for that purpose and 
supplied with water. 292. The scenici seem to have 
been introduced in the year b. c. 364, when, in order 
to avert a pestilence, festivals were instituted, to which 
actors and dancers were brought from Etruria. (Liv. 
7, 2.) They were performed in theatra, large semi- 
circular buildings, the round part of which was fitted 
up with benches {cavea, cunei), the remainder being 
occupied by the scena ; (the orchestra was also semu 
circular, and set apart for Senators, foreign Ambassa- 
dors, &c. In B. c. 63, the next fourteen benches were 
appropriated to the Knights by a law of L. Roscius 
Otho), The theatres were without a roof, but were 
generally sheltered from the sun or rain by canvas 
stretched over the top ; they were built of wood, and 
broken up when the performance was over, until the 
time of Pompey, who was the first that constructed a 
theatre of stone. The dramatic pieces were purchased 
from their authors by the iEdiles. The recitation was 
accompanied by flutes, and the actors generally wore 
masks {persOnce), 293. T\ie gladiatorii (munera) were 
also of Etruscan origin, and first introduced at funeral 
solemnities; bu^ subsequently presented at banquets^ 
or for the amusement of the people, sometimes at the 
public expense, and sometimes at the cost of. indivi- 
duals. Thev were performed in an amphitheatre or 
round buildmg, furnished in the centre with a stage 
(arena) for combat. The gladiators were divided into 
familicB, They were generally slaves, prisoners, male- 
factors, and sometimes free men who hired themselves 
out for that purpose. 294. They were instructed by 
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a lanista in the use of. various weapoQs, from which 
they derived their different names of Samnites (from 
their Samnke armour, especially the scutum), retiarii 
(from the net, rete, with which they tried to entangle 
their adversaiy, whom they then dispatched with their 
three-pointed lancei tridens or fuscina), essedarii (from 
their fighting from the Gallic or British war-chariots, 
essida), andabatcB (who fought blindfold, having hel- 
mets with no apertures for the eyes, mirmillones, 
whose name was from ftogfivoog, the image of a fish on 
their helmet ; their arms were Oallic ; and they gene- 
rally fought with the retiarii, or with ThrcLces, armed 
with the Thracian round buckler, and sica, dagger). 
295. They fought, at first, with blunt weapons (rwks, 
arma lusoria), in order to prove their skUl (prcelude- 
bant). The arma decretoria were then put into their 
hands. The fate of those who were conquered de- 
pended on the will of the people (pollicem premere, to 
turn down the thumb, the sign that they were to be 
spared ; vertere, to turn it up, the signal for their deaths 
recipe ferrum). The gladiators were men of rough 
and savage habits, and their name was often used as a 
term of reproach. 

§ 25. Holy Places and Furniture, 

296. Buildings and spots were set apart for the 
celebration of public worship. Of this sort were templa^ 
cedes, sacrce, delubra, fana, sacella, cediculce, luci. To 
the temple belonged the area, vestibulum^ cella, statua,^ 
ara, altaria,^ vasa sacra, e. g. the thuribulum, acerra, 
pat&rcB, tripOdes, &c. Places which had been struck 
by lightning were enclosed and treated as sacred {biden^ 
tal, either from bidens, a sheep^ the victim by which it 
was consecrated, or bidens == forked lightning ; puteal, 

' According to one account, the Romans for one handled and Beventy 
years had no atf toes of the gods. 

' The word ara properly signifies any elevated spot. It is fiieqnently 
QKd to express the smaller altars in fi-ont of the statue; the term oltaria 
being applied to the great altar of sacrifice outside the temple. 
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' not a general term for this, but for the stone enclosure 
round a well, puteus. The spot in the forum where a 
sacellum had been struck by lightning, was enclosed 
by Scribonius Liho with sucn a puteai ; puteal Libo-^ 
nis), 297. Among the sacred things were the infuks 

*and vittce, bands and ribbons which were bound round 
the head of the priest, as well as round the altar and 
^victim ; and verb&icB, sacred herbs and leaves, used 
by the priests at their sacrifices, and by the Fetiales. 
Every thing belonging to the gods, or connected with 
religion, was solemnly dedicated by sacrifices and 
prayer. The dedication of temples (dedicatio) was 
performed either by the Consuls, or by duumviri espe- 
cially appointed for that purpose. These duumviri 
were frequently the parties by whom the building of 
the temple had been vowed. 

§ 26. Division of Time. 

298. The division of time being closely connected 
with the observances of religion and festivals, was also 
intrusted to the care of the Pontifices, The year of 
Romulus seems to have contained ten months, and 
began in March. March, May, July {Quintilis), and 
October, had each thirty-one days, and the other 
months thirty. Thus the year consisted of three hun- 
dred and four days.' Others suppose, that the year of 
Romulus was a solar year, with an indefinite number 
of days in each month. Numa's year (or, according 
to other authorities, that of Tarquinius Priscus) was a 
lunar year, consisting of twelve months, of which 
January and February were the last. 299. This year 
had three hundred and sixty-five days, and was at 
once a lunar year, and one in which it was necessary 
to have regard to the sun, there being many feasts 
which were to be held both on particular days of the 

' According to Niebohr, six each years, or 1824 days, which corre- 
sponded within one day to five solar years of three hundred and sixty-five 
days, made a great year or Itittrutn, a portion of time, in which the be- 
ginning of the civil year corresponded with that of the solar. 
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month, and at particular seasons, e. a. the Cerealia, 
Parilia, on which, according to tradition, Rome was 
fotinded. To secure the necessary agreement, recourse 
was had to intercalation ; a process which seems to 
have been more accurately defined in the Decemviral 
year, where a short month of twenty-two or twenty- 
three days was intercalated every second year. This 
month (mensis intercalaris) was inserted towards the 
end of the year ; viz. after the twenty-third of Febru- 
ary, the five last days of that month being compre- 
hended in it.* 300. The record of this arrangement 
was kept by the Pontifex mctximus ; but ignorance and 
dishonesty (the attempts, for example, made by certain 
parties to prolong the period of their continuance in 
the magistracy, or of holding government contracts) 
latterly produced such confusion, that in the year b. c. 
46 {annus confusionis, an intercalated year with four 
hundred and forty-five days), Julius Caesar, with the 
assistance of the astronomer Sosigenes, undertook a 
complete reformation of the system. The Egyptian 
solar vear was now introduced, and three years of 
three hundred and sixty-five days were regularly suc- 
ceeded by a fourth of three hundred and sixty-six. 
Caesar inserted the intercalary day, between a. d. vii. 
ei vi. caL Mart, and named it a. d, bissextum caL 
Mart. ; but shortly after his death an error was again 
introduced by the premature intercalation of a year. 
301. After lasting thirty-six years, this error was cor- 
rected by Augustus, who named Sextllis, August, and 

* Ideler has remarked, that this intercalation of ninety days in eight 
yeans, answers to the Oktaeteris of the Greeks in the time of the Decem- 
viri. According to Niehnhr, the lunar year was brought into accordance 
with the solar by the insertion ten times in twenty-two years, and fifty 
times in one hundred and ten, of one month, consisting alternately of 
twenty- two and twenty-three days. At the fiftieth intercalation, in order 
to coincide accurately with the solar year, instead of a month of twenty- 
three days, one of twenty-two days was inserted ; and for the purpose of 
ascertaining when the fiftieth time arrived, each intercalation was marked 
by the driving of a nail. A period of one hundred and ten years was 
termed a teeulvm, and contained twenty-two lustres, a portion of time in 
which the years often and twelve months and the solar year again began 
on the same day. 
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Quintllis, July ; because Julius Caesar was born in that 
month. The month was divided by the idus into two 
unequal portions ; the idus in March, May, July, and 
October, falling on the fifteenth, and in the other 
months on the thirteenth. The eighth day before the 
idus was termed noncB^ (according to the Roman 
practice of including the day from which they counted 
back). The first of each month was called CalendcB. 
In dating, they reckoned backwards from the follow- 
ing tenn (i. e. from the following Calends, Nones, or 
Ides) ; for example : the thirty-first of January was de- 
nominated pridie calendas Februanas ; the thirtieth, 
ante diem tertium calendas Februarias ; and so in all 
other cases. (For a fuller account, see the questions 
on this section.) 302. The Roman week contained 
eight days,' until the introduction of the week of seven 
days with the Christian religion. They divided the 
day into twelve, hours, which varied according to the 
length of the days, and the night into the same number. 
Three hours of the night made a vigilia. The progress 
of time was indicated either by sun-dials {horologia so- 
laria^) or by water-clocks {clepsydrai). Since it is 
only at the equinoxes that the day consists of twelve 
hours in our sense of the word hour, the length of an 
hour, and time of the morning, at which the first hour 
began, were both subject to great variations. 303. Our 
hours, therefore, will sometimes differ widely from those 
of the Romans, the difference increasing directly as the 
distance from either equinox, and being greatest, there- 
fore, at the solstices, Ideler gives the following approxi- 
mate calculation, for the summer and winter solstices 
(cf Becker's Gallus, p. 252, Eng. Trans.) To simplify 
it, the seconds are omitted. 

• (In March, July, October, May 
The norua are on the acTenth day. 

hence the Idea on the fifteenth). 
' NundiruBf i. e. thoee days on which the conntiy people come into 
the city to buy and sell. 

' The aan-dial seems to have been introduced about the time of the 
war with Pyrrhas, and the water-clock at a later period. 
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S. S. = Summer Solstice. W. S. s= Winter Solstice. 



Hour. 
1 
3 
3 
4 
5 
6 



S. S. 



4 
5 
6 
8 
9 



27 
43 
58 
13 
49 



10 44 



W. S. 

7 33 

8 17 

9 3 
9 46 

10 31 

11 15 



Hour. 


S. S. 


7 


13 


8 


1 15 


9 


3' 31 


10 


3 46 


11 


5 3 


13 


6 17 


Day ends 


7 33 



w. s: 

13 

13 44 
1 39 
3 13 
3 58 

3 43 

4 37 



304. The following lines from Martial are often 
quoted for the Roman distribution of the day, with 
regard to the various employment of its hours : 

Prima salutantes atqne altera continet hora ; 

Exercet rancoa tertia caosidicoa : 
In quintam yariua extendi! Roma laborea ; 

Sexta qnies laasia, septvma finia exit ; 
Snfficit in nonam nitidis oetava paleatria ; 

Imperat exstrnctoa frangere wma toroa. 



CIVIL AND PRIVATE LIFE. 
§ 1. Private and Domestic Life. — Educcttion, 

305. The subjects of marriage, divorce, parental 
authority, and the Ikw of inheritance have been already 
discussed. The habits of female life gradually lost their 
original simplicity and domestic character ; whilst the 
love of display and extravagance increased to such a 
degree, that in the time of the second Punic war an 
attempt was made bv the Tribune Oppius to limit the ex- 
penditure by law. W omen frequently visited the places 
of public amusement, and were altogether strangers to 
the retiring modesty which distinguished the ladies of 
Greece. 306. The education of children was of a 
practical and eminently political character. In the 
olden time an important part of the instruction given 
to young persons, consisted of lectures on the laws of 
the Twelve Tables, and gymnastic exercises. At a 
later period education was conducted more on the 
Grecian plan. The boys, after learning the first ele* 
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ments, either at home or at elementary schools under 
the superintendence of a pcedagOgus, attended the 
schools of the grammarians, where they read the 
works of the national poets and learnt Greek. 307. 
On assuming the toga virilis,^ they endeavoured to 
qualify themselves for their future position by rhetorical 
exercises, diligent attendance on public proceedings, 
and takings at an early age, their share of military 
duty, frequently under the superintendence of distin- 
guished men, to whom they were recommended by 
their fathers or relations. Opportunities were afforded 
them of completing their gymnastic education by join- 
ing in the sports of the Campus Martins, Many of 
them also visited the Grecian cities, especially Athens, 
for the purpose of studying under the most renowned 
philosophers. 

§2. Names, 

308. Of the three names usually borne by the Ro- 
mans, the first (prcenomen), as Marcus or Caius, indi- 
cates the individual ; the second (nomen), as Tullius, 
Julius, the gens; the third (cognomen), as Cicero, 
Caesar, Scipio, the family or stirps.^ A fourth name 
was sometimes added, which had been acquired by 
illustrious actions, or by adoption, or other circum- 
stances, e. Q, Cornelius Scipio Af^ricanus ^Gmilianus 
Minor; NL, Fortius Cato Censorius Sapiens; P. 
LiciNius Crassus Mucianus Dives. The daughters 
bore the name of the gens^ Mucia, Livia, Cornelia, 

TULLIA. 

§ 3. Sources of Income. 

309. Even allowing that trade was carried on at a 
very early period, as the founding of Ostia, and the 

' A solemn act, which took place in the forum. On this occanon the 
toga pratexta was exchanged for a toga mrilis or pura, as a sign of 
their having attained the age of manhood, and entered on a life of greater 
freedom. It is not quite certain at what age this took place ; bat it is 
generally sapposed to have been at the end of the fifteenth year. Other 
writers imagine that it was left to the discretion of the father. 

* With the addition sometimes of a nearer fiunily name, as Publim 
Comelins Scipio Naslca. 
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first commercial treaty with the Carthaginians .would 
seem to indicate ; still the most important source of 
income was agriculture, and the produce of their 
landed property (fructus) the principal support of the 
Senators, who could neither occupy themselves with 
qucBstus as traders, nor come forward as farmers of the 
revenue, or contractors for the performance of great 
public works. Landed property was, however, very 
unequally divided ; and in tne latter days of the Re- 

Eublic, the number of free yeomen was greatly reduced 
y the flocking of the country people to Rome, where 
they were maintained by distributions of com and 
bribes, whilst the land was cultivated for the most part 
by slaves. 310. Commercial dealings also, especially 
in the produce of the provinces (mercatura), and money 
speculations (negotiatio) were important sources of 
pro6t. Exchanges and payments were efiected for the 
most part by the aid of the argentarii or mensariiy 
who carried on a considerable exchange and banking 
business with their own capital, and that of other per- 
sons. Trade on a small scale {mercatura, si tenuis 
est, Cic. : with all retail dealing, and), mechanical occu- 
pations, were less highly esteemed (Cic. de Off. 1, 42). 
with the stream of wealth which flowed into Rome 
from all quarters in the latter days of the Republic, 
extravagance increased at a fearful rate, and displayed 
itself in the pomp and luxury of domestic life, as well 
as in the enormous public distributions of money and 
com, public banquets, and shows. 

§4. Coinage. 

311. The first coined money {tss signatum, pecunia, 
numus) was of bronze Ues, i. e. copper and tin ; not 
brass, which is copper and xinc), Servius Tullius was 
the first who stmck gold money. The superintendence 
of the coinage, like all other financial* arrangements, 
afterwards devolved on the Senate, and was discharged 
by the triumviri monetales ^iii viri AAAFF, i. e. ouro, 
orgento, oeri (= ffiri) /lanao, /eriundo). An as was 
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at first equivalent to a libra or pound, and was divided 
into 12 uncia, 2 of which = sextans, 3 = quadrans, 
4 = triens, 5 = quincuftx, 6 =: semis or semissis, 
7 = septunx, 8 = bes, 9 = dodrans,^ 10 = dextans or 
decunx, 11 = deunx. Several of these, however, were 
only imaginary coins. 312. The larger coins were the 
decussis =10 asses, the tripondius = 3 asses, and (fu- 
pondius = 2 a5se«. The most ancient asses, as being 
equivalent to a libra, were asses librales (cbs grave), 
but at a later period they suffered considerable reduc- 
tion, and gradually sank m value, until they became at 
last worth only ^ wncia of copper. 313. Silver was first 
coined in the year b. c. €69. The silver pieces were 
the denarius (pigatus, quadrigatus, from its impression 
being a biga or quadriga), which at first contained 10 
asses, but subsequently 16, except with reference to the 
military pay, which was reckoned by the old standard. 
The quinarius had 5 asses, and afterwards 8, the ses- 
tertius^ 2^, and subsequently 4. The character by 
which it was expressed was IIS or HS. Gold denani 
(aurei = 25 silver denarii, in the time of the Empire 
solidi) were first struck in the year b. c. 207. 314. 
Large sums were generally reckoned in a^ses and ses- 
tertia ; but we must distinguish between the sestertius 
and sestertium,^ the latter being a sum of 1000 sestertii. 
If the sum amounted to 10 times 100,000 or more, the 
word sestertium was employed in the singular number 
with the addition of a numeral adverb, the word ''hun- 
dreds " being understood, e. g. Bononensi colonics sub- 
ventum est centies sestertii largitione (Tac. Ann. 12» 
58) i. e. with a present of 10,000,000 sestertii. See a 
fuller account in the questions on the section. 



' DodranM, i. e. de-qaadrans s= (12 — 3) 9 uneuB : deunx s= (13 — 1) 
11 uneuB. Bet ss be-is ss binsB partes aaaes, i. e. f of an as, or 8 undm. 

' Sesterdus =s aemis tertios, i. e. * the third, a half-w,* implying th&t 
the Jiret and eeaond were each a whole one. 

' Properly the genit. plur. for mille eeetertium (= sestertionim), bat 
latterly declined as a aobatantiTe, e. g. Hna eestertia. 
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§5. Meantres, 

315. In long measure the pes formed the umt. This 
contained 4 palmcB (hand's breadths), 12 poUices 
(thumb's breadths), 16 digiti (finger's breadths), but 
was also divided as a whole (as) into 12 equal parts 
(undo). Cubitus, an ell, was = 1^ pes : passus = 5 
pedes: 125 passus made a stadium; 8 stadia (1000 
passus) a miUiarium. The supetiicial measure was 
iugerum, which was 240 feet in length, and 120 in 
breadth. 316. The measure for dry and liquid goods 
was culeus, containing 20 amphOrce. An amphOra or 
Quadrantal contained 2 urfuse, 8 congii, 48 sextarii. 
The sextarius contained 12 cyathi, Uma congius^ 
and cyatkus were employed for -liquid commodities. 
Modius {= i amphora or quadrantal) was used 
especially in com measure ; 6 modii made a medimnus. 

§ 6. Employments of Slaves.* 

317. In the later times of the Republic the number 
of slaves was very great, both in the houses of the rich, 
' and on their country estates (latifundia) which were 
entirely cultivated by bondsmen. They were divided 
into the familia rustica, who laboured on the farm, and 
urbana, who waited on their master in the city, and 
attended him into the country for the same purpose. 
They were either purchased, or vemts, the ofispring of 
contubernium between slaves in the house of the mas- 
ter, and were divided into decuricB. They were named 
after their employments. 318. Inthe familia urbana, 
the most important offices were those of the dispensa- 
tores, stewards and accountants; ceUarii or promt, 
superintendents of all the penaria and vinaria ; atri- 
enses,' cubicularii, ostiarii or janitores, managers of 

* The MciaL eoodition of the aUves has been already described ; wo 
axe here speaking merely of their distribution and employments. 

* The atrietuet of coorto superintended the atrium, with the tmoctncf 
and mpeUex, the eubUularii, the sitting and sleeping apartments, the 
JanUoreB and OBtwU were the portert. The UcUearu were prsceded 
by anteambul6ne9 U> slear the way. 

7 
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particular parts of the house ; lecticarii, litter-bearers ; 
namenclatores, persons whose business it was, in the 
time of the Republic, to acquaint Candidates {in pren- 
sando) with the names of the citizens (that they might 
salute them properly; they also made the guests ac- 
quainted with the names and merits of the dishes that 
were served) ; pedissiquiy running footmen ; tahellarii, 
letter-carriers ; besides the table slaves, such as coqui, 
pistores, prcBgustatores, pincerruB (cup-bearers), triclu 
niarii, a cyatho velpotione; and those employed at the 
toilet and in attendance on the master's person, such 
as vestiarii, ah ornamentis, tonsoreSy balneatores, medici, 
chiriirgif* servi literati, such as librarii or scribts, 
transcribers; notarii, short-hand writers; anagnostce 
or kctores, readers ; ab epistoKs (private secretary), a 
biblioth^cA ; musical slaves, such as symphoniarit,.&LC. 
In the familia rustica, the most important were the 
procuratoreSy stewards ; villiciy bailiffs ; aratores, ven- 
atores, bubulci ; together with inspectors of gardens 
and gardeners, topiarii,^ vinitores, olitores^* &;c. 

§ 7. Employments — Oames. 

319. The rich and distinguished Romans received 
morning visits from their friends and clients. About 
tlie third hour business commenced in the Forum, the 
courts of law, and the Senate (exercet raucos tertia cati- 
Hdicos, Mart.). After the conclusion, they passed the 
time partly at meals, and partly in walking and bodily 
exercises, which were shared by elderly men and per- 

* The art of medicine was not known at Rome ontil a late period* 
and waa practised as a profession almost exclusively by foreigners. 

' Dopia n, pi. (sc. opera) or topiaria, (sc. or* ; from rdm, place) de- 
note ornamental gardening, e. g. the training of ivy, acanthus, Sec., the 
attending to arbours and covered walks, and the cutting of trees (often 
into fiuuSful shapes). 

' Add the magi9tri operum, or overseers ; the ergattvlariiu who at- 
tended to the slaves in the ergasiuhan; Morinhrn, eaptarii, and a great 
many more. The servt ordinarii were those appointed to regular offices, 
with eieant nnder them ; the vulgare» were such as had no definite 
office, or, perhaps, all who pursued Some handicrail, art, or acientifo 
occupation. Becker^ 
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sons of distinction. A favourite game was a sort of 
tennis, played either with the pila, a small ball, or the 
folliSy which was large but very light. They had also 
various games of chance that were played on boards, 
e. g. alea, (dice ; played with) tali, {4-sided dice, the 
two other surfaces being rounded; or with) tesserts, 
{6'Sided dice, marked as with us, 320. The tali were 
marked 1, 6 (opposite) ; 3, 4 (also, of course, opposite). 
The best throw was) venus, (when the 4 dice (for 4 
were used, thrown from a jritillus, dice-box ot box^ 
horn, or ivory : also pyrgus, turricula, or phimus) all 
presented different numbers : the worst was) canis, 
(when all presented the canis or ace ; six was senio. 
With the tessera the number of pips usually deter- 
mined the victory. The dice-board was alveus, aheO- 
lus, or abacus. The game with tesserce was always 
for money), Ludus calculorum (or latrunculorum, was 
nearly our chess, (the men, calculi, latrunculi, milites, 
&c.) mostly of glass.) Ludus duodifcim scriptorum 
(was more nearly backgammon, played with men 
moving on lines, scripta). 321. Before supper (cana), 
usually about the eighth hour, it was their practice to 
take a bath. — The carriage universally employed for 
journeys was the lectica, a sort of litter, palanquin, or 
sedan, borne by slaves (lecticarii). It does not seem 
* to have been known in the days of Plautus ; but was 
very common in Cicero's time, and at a later period 
was used in the city, as well as for journeys into the 
country. Carriages were seldom seen in town. On 
certain occasions women were allowed to use them 
(Liv. 5, 21) ; but this privilege was restricted about 
the time of the second Punic war, by the Oppian law, 
which was afterwards repealed. 322. For journeys, 
a three- wheeled carriage was employed, such as the 
cisium, ess(fdum, carpentum (a covered carriage for the 
city), or a four-wheeled one, like the rheda, a heavier 
travelling coach. The beasts of draught, which were 
fastened to a yoke attached to the pole, were either 
horses or mules. On a journey travellers generally 
enjoyed the hospitality of friends and connexions. 
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whilst ambassadors {kgati) were entertained at the 
expense of the state (the burden therefore of their sup- 
port fell, in later times, on the provincials. A legatio 
libera was an abuse, giving to a Roman noble, who 
wished to travel, the privileges and pecuniary advan- 
tages of an ambassador, without his duties): the ac- 
commodations^ to be found at inns (caupoTue ; tabertue 
deversorias) seem in consequence to have been very 
indifferent. 

Buildings and Baths. 

323. After the second Punic war, the general taste 
for display, which, had been steadily increasing, began 
to show itself in the arrangements of their houses, and 
towards the end of the Republic, had reached an enor- 
mous height. The houses in the city, and on their 
estates, were built in a style of great elegance, and 
contained ^ number of handsome rooms, ornamented 
with noble pillars of marble, either white like the 
Parian, Pentelic, and Hymettian; or variegated like 
that of Numidia, Phrygia, and Laconia; pictures,, sta- 
tues, expensive carpets, and exquisite furniture, such 
as tables of costly wood (citrus), vessels of silver, or 
Corinthian brass, vases, candelabra, &c. The villas 
had their baths, extensive fish-ponds (piscinai), and 
gardens laid out with great taste and skill. 324. Of 
the essential parts belonging to a Roman house,' we 
may mention the vestibulum, a court enclosed by the 
principal building, and the two wings which abutted 
on the road or street ; ostium or janua, the door or 
entrance in the middle of the house, with its limen 
inferum and superum; the pastes, fores and valv€B, 
which were closed by means of a bar (sera, repagu- 
lum, obex.) The gate was guarded by a slave termed' 
janitor or ostiarius. Some writers suppose the atrium 

* There is a great difference of opinion respecting the arrangement 
of Roman houses. The small buildings which have been disinterred at 
Herculanenm and Pompeii, cannot safely be taken as specimens of the 
architectiire employed in the large mansions at Rome. 
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to have been the same as the camitn ^dium, or inner 
court ; but it was probably the largest covered room 
in thp house, and that which stood in front nearest to 
the entrance. 325. In it were placed the lectus genia- 
iiSj the imagines, and altar of the Penates, The cavum 
<Bdium, or cavcedium was the inner court. In the 
middle of it was an uncovered space (impluvium) sur- 
rounded by a covered colonnade. In the centre of the 
impluvium was a cistern. Peristylium : adjoining the 
cavum cedium, but further back, was another (and 
larger) open space surrounded by columns, and orna- 
mented with shrubs and flowers. The other apart- 
ments and bed-rooms were termed cubicula. The 
triclinia were dining-rooms, ceci, larger halls ; exgdrce, 
reception-rooms, which were uncovered, according to 
some authorities, like the exedrcB in the gymnasia, that 
is, semicircular terminations of a portico, furnished 
with seats ; ccenacula, rooms on the second story. 
326. The floor in ancient times was composed of clay 
beaten hard, but at an early period this was exchanged 
for a pavement of stone, pavimentum seciile, consisting 
'of small pieces of marble of various colours, or of terra 
cotta {opus testaceum)y arrahged in squares or polygons. 
Mosaic work of marble or glass was employed (opus 
or emblima tessellatum, vermiculatum ; opus musivum. 
The walls were ornamented with tablets of marble or 
pictures. Great expense and skill were also lavished 
on the ceiling {laquearia, lacunaria). 327. The open- 
ings made for light in the walls {fenestr(B\ which were 
closed, when necessary, with wooden shutters, were 
furnished in the time of the Emperors with plates of 
transparent stone {lapis, specularis, mica, talc), and 
glass. Various plans were adopted for warming the 
apartments, without the employment of what, properly 
speaking, might be denominated stoves. The cubicula 
and triclinia for winter, occupation were on the sunny 
side of the house ; pans of charcoal were also used, 
and latterly small closets adjoining the apartments 
were warmed by means of hypocausta, and discharged 
their heat through an opening into the sitting rooms. 
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For lighting they used in ancient times torches of tal- 
low or wax (candilcB sebacecB and eereai). At a later 
period lamps (lucema) were more generally used, of 
which they haa several patterns both in terra coita and 
bronze. They were either suspended by chains from 
the ceilling, or supported on candelabra. 328. Our 
knowledge of their baths is derived from the remains 
of those built by Titus, Caracalla, and Diocletian at 
Rome, and from the baths discovered at j^ompeii. The 
principal parts of the themue were the apodyterium, or 
undressing room ; frigidarium, the cold bath ; tepiia- 
rium, a tepid bath, or perhaps only a heated chamber ; 
caldariunif the warm bath, which was warmed by a 
heating apparatus (hypocausta). (A Roman was at- 
tended to the bath by a slave, who carried oil, with 
which the person was anointed both before and after 
bathing; strigiles, or scrapers, for removing the oil 
and alTimpurities of the skin ; and lintea, towels.) 

§ 9. Dress. 

329. Their dress consisted of a (woollen) tunica, or 
body-ooat (sirded under the breast) : it was scanty 
and generally without sleeves, and reached nearly to 
the knees. A long tunic with sleeves was considered 
a sign of vanity and effeminacy (Cic. Orat. in Cat. 2, 
10.). The Senators wore a tunica laticlavia, with a 
broad (purple) stripe, the Knights one with a narrow 
stripe termed tunica angusticlavia. On the occasion 
of triumphs, a tunica palmata was worn (so called 
from the palm-leaves that were worked upon it, as 
emblems of victory.) Under the tunic they generally 
wore a dress called tunica interior {suhucula especially 
in male attire) and above it the toga, qt national dress 
of the Roman citizen in time of peace; a gown or 
mantle thrown round the body so as to cover the left 
arm, and leave the right partly exposed, a sinus, or 
fold, being formed on the breast on the side of the 
covered arm. The toga was white, alba, pura ; that 
of candidates, Candida. Accused persons wore a toga 
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sordida, , Virgins and hoys were dressed in a toga 
prcBtexta (of Etruscan origin, Liv. 1, 8.), with a purple 
border {limhus) like that worn by the superior magis- 
trates. In triumphs the victorious general wore a toga 
picta (an Etruscan purple robe, embroidered with 
gold, over a tunica palmata). The usual military cloak 
was termed sagum; the foul- weather or traveUing 
mantle, pmnula. (It was closed, having only a hole for 
the neck ; hence it was drawn on^ and covered the 
armSt as well as the body.) 330. In the time of the 
Emperors many persons, instead of a toga, wore a 
cloak called lacema, which was sometimes provided 
with a cucuHus or hood. The coverings of their feet 
were sokes, sandals fastened with thongs, and gene- 
rally used in the house, and calcei, shoes (covering the 
whole foot, or the greater part of it), worn abroad with 
the toga. The head was bare, except in bad weather, 
or on a journey. Rings were universally worn as an 
ornament; those of the Senators and Knights were 
of gold. Latterly they were often set with stones 
(gemma), in which figures were engraved. The an- 
cient Romans allowed the hair and beard to grow ; 
but about the year b. o. 300, the Greek fashion was in- 
troduced of trimming the beard,* and anointing, frizzing, 
and arranging the nair. 331. To female attire be- 
longed the stola, a long tunica with sleeves, over which 
was worn the palla, a garment corresponding to the 
toga of the other sex. — latterly enormous sums were 
expended on dress ; painting, and all sorts of artificial 
embellishments were generally employed. — The most 
ancient dresses were ot woollen cloth; linen not having 
been generally introduced until the later times of the 
Republic (carbOsus, byssus, sindon). In the days of 
the Empire the wesJthier citizens also wore robes 
composed, either half or entirely, of silk (sericcB, bom- 
bycincB vestes.) 

1 This was done either at home by alaTcs, or in the tomttrinm, whsn 
also the hair was cat and the nails pared and cleaned. 
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§10. Meals, 

332. Their ^ meals also were at first exceedingly 
simple,^ but latterly, especially after the wars in Asia, 
luxury in this respect became general ; and the govern- 
ment strove inefiectually to restrain, by a succession of 
sumptuary laws, the costliness of their banquets, for 
which the whole known world was rifled of its most 
exquisite productions. Wine, whether Italian,' as 
M assic, Falernian, Caecuban, or Greek, as Chian and 
Lesbian, was but rarely drunk in ancient times; — 
afterwards, it came into general use ; but was usually 
mingled with water and (sometimes) cooled with snow. 
Another favourite drink was mulsum (o}»6(uh), a sort 
of mead or honey- wine. 333. Their first meal was 
the jentaculum. The prandium was a light repast eatea 
about noon: the ccsna was introduced, in summer 
about the ninth hour ; in winter, somewhat earlier. It 
consisted of the first course (gustatio or promulsis) ; 
the principal course (caput casncBf consisting of several 
fercula); and the desert (mensce sccuticUb, bellaria). 
They reclined, during their meals, on couches (kcH)^ 
generally three {summus, meditLS, imus) at each table. 
The couches were furnished with cushions (tori), and 
on festive occasions, frequently covered with beautiful 
tapestry {stragulcB vestes). Each couch accommodated 
three guests. Drinking bouts (commissationes) were 
often protracted to a late hour, and latterly were man- 
aged on the Grecian plan. A president was chosen» 
named magister bibendi or rex convivii. The guests 
were crowned with flowers and leaves of myrtle. 
During the feast they were entertained with music and 

' A veiy common food in ancient times eeenn to have been puU, a 
sort of pndding or dough. 

' Ail the best Italian wines were Campanian. The dBcubum, grown 
near Amycla, held the first rank, till Aogjuttis broogljt the Setirdan into 
fiuhion. The Falernian stood next, the best quality {^Fatutianum) being 
grown near Strmetta. The Miusic was one that contested the third 
place with the Albanum and Surrentinumt as well as with the CdUnum 
and Fordanum. The middling wines were TrifoUnum i^gninum, iVb- 
mentanum, &«. ; the Vatieanwn and Veientanum (rubeUum, from its 
ooloor) amongst the worst. 
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dancing) or, in the more refined circles, with readings 
by professional declaimers (acrodma). 

§ 11. Funerals, 

334. The Romans, like most other nations, had 
their peculiar ceremonies and usages in cases of death 
and at burials. Their anxiety for the performance of 
the funeral rites arose from their belief in a future 
state ; and the duty was consequently considered one 
which the dead had a right to require at the hands of 
the living {justafacere). The nearest relations closed 
the eyes of the deceased, and called out his name. 
The preparations for the funeral were conducted by 
the libitinarii.* The corpse was firsf washed and 
anointed, then clothed in its shroud (a toga ; in the 
case of magistrates, the prcBtexta), and exposed to pub- 
lic view. In front of the house was placed a branch 
of cypress. To the more solemn funerals, especially 
if games formed a part of the celebration, the people 
were invited by a prcaco. The procession was opened 
by musicians and mourning women {praftc€B), who 
sang a dirge to the accompaniment of flutes ; and was 
sometimes attended by mimes, one of whom repre- 
sented the deceased. 335. The insignia of the dead 
were borne in front of the body, together with his 
imagines, which were preceded by persons dressed like 
the characters represented by them. The corpse was 
borne on a lectica ; the procession being closed by per- 
sons dressed in mourning. At the forum a halt was 
made, and the nearest relation, ascending the rostrum, 
delivered a laudatio. According to Livy 5, 50, even 
Vomen, after the Gallic war, obtained the right of a 
laudatio, although the privilege seems to have been 
rarely claimed, and not until a late period of the Re- 
public. As a general rule, no corpse could be interred 
within the city. Burying {sepelire, humare), as^ell as 
burning (cremare), were practised. Persons of conse- 

* Their name was derived from the temple of Venus liHtina, where 
Ihey kept all the articlee required at fbnerals. 

7* 
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quence had magnificent private burial-places (sepulcra) 
on their estates, or by the sides of the principal high- 
ways. Under the Emperors it -was customary to build 
large mausol^a, for instance, that raised by Augustus, 
and the moles Hadriani, on the banks of the Tiber. 
836. For burning the dead, a funeral pile {pyra, rogus) 
was erected; on which they laid the corpse in its 
clothes, with incense and other sweet-smelling spices. 
The burnt bones and ashes were collected {ossa legere) 
in urns, and placed in a monument. Funerals were 
sometimes accompanied with burial feasts, games, and 
combats of gladiators. After the funeral the novendiale 
sacrificium took place. Cemeteries belonged to the 
res religioscByfgxiA were under the superintendence of 
the Pontifex maximus. The violation of them was 
severely punished. Deification \apothe6sis) was de- 
creed (after the time of Julius Cs&sar) to the Emperors, 
by a resolution of the Senate. The person deified was 
dignified with the title of divus, and the honour com- 
pleted by the erection of temples, the establishment of 
orders oi priesthood, and solemnities. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

§ 1. Development of Roman Literature. 

337. Greece may be viewed in some sort as the 
inventress of the sciences ; for the elements borrowed 
from foreign nations, insignificant enough in themselves, 
were made her own by the labour which she expended 
in bringing them to perfection. Under her fostering 
care the sciences ri{^ned into maturity, attained by 
degrees their highest elevation, and then sank back, 
slowly and by sumost imperceptible steps, into their 
original condition. But with the Romans it was far 
otherwise. They were a practical people, possessing 
considerable strength and firmness of character, but by 
no means pre-eminently distinguished by talent for pro- 
found scientific investigation, or by an excitable imagi- 
nation. For a long time their attention was directed 
to objects very different from the acquisition of scien- 
tific Knowledge; and we find, in consequence, the 
slight vesti^s of poetical and historic interest overlaid 
and well-nigh obliterated by a mass of political and 
military efibrts. 338. It was at an advanced period of 
their history, when the literature of (Sreece had already 
begun to decline, that the Romans first began to recog- 
nize Grecian influence in the development of their taste 
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for scientific instruction. Notwithstanding their de- 
cided national character, their respect for the practices 
of their ancestors, and the slight esteem with which 
they regarded Greece as a nation, the better portion of 
the people became willing pupils, and pressed eagerly 
forward on the road which had been already opened 
and levelled by the Greeks. A certain degree of ex- 
cellence was in consequence speedily attained, and its 
effects manifested in their successful cultivation of the 
arts, and the zeal with which they devoted themselves 
to grammatical, historical, and critical investigation : 
but on the other hand, the spirit of scientific research 
never became either so popular or so original and inde- 
pendent, as a^ong the Greeks, simply contenting itself 
with walking* in their footsteps, without striking out 
any essentially new forms. 339. In some directions 
their progress was unsatisfactory, and even in their 
best writers we often miss the freshness and originality, 
by which the Greeks were always distinguished. OnJy 
a few branches, those, for instance, wmch like juris- 
prudence add oratory were of a practical character, or 
which tended, like history, to the gratification of their 
national feeling, developed themselves in a more inde- 
pendent form. The leading features of the Roman 
nationality are, respect for the moral and religious 
severity of their forefathers, intelligence and practical 
wisdom, the idea of a commonwealth, and the proud 
consciousness of universal sovereignty and the suprem- 
acy of Rome ; characteristics of which their literature 
also bears the impress. 

$ 2. The Latin Language. 

340. The Latin language must be considered as a 
sister tonguQ of the Greek, varied by its connexion 
with other Italian dialects, such as the Oscian. At 
first it was rough and subject to many alterations ; but 
after a time it began to feel the influence of the Grecian 
language, not onT^ as it was spoken in the neighbour- 
ing colonies of Magna Graecia, but as it was imported 
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in greater purity from the mother countnr itself, and 
was moulded into form by the labouFs, first of poets 
and orators, and subsequently of historians and gram- 
marians. 341. Towards the end of the Republic, and 
especially at the commencement of the Imperial era, 
it attained its highest degree of purity. At that period 
it had sprea(f itself over the whole of Italy, Was gradu- 
ally planted in the provinces, and mingling with the 
dialects already spoken, laid the founoation of fresh 
languages, such as the Italian, French, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, £nglish, Wallachian, Romaic, &;c. 



History of Roman Literature. 

% 8. First feriodr^from the Building of Rome to the 

year b. c. 240. 

342. Under this head we must consider, not so « 
much literature strictly so called, as its earliest ^rude 
elements, which prepared the way for the reception of 
foreign literature. These first germs are discoverable 
in historical and statistical outlines, and in a few vesti- 
ges of poetry, as well as in their acquaintance with the 
Greek alphabet. To their poetry belong the hymns of 
the Salian priests {axamenta), which were retained 
until a ver^ late period, but could onlv be understood 
by the assistance of a glossary ; the fays of the Am- 
barvalian brethren, the old convivial songs, mentioned 
by Cicero, Tusc. 1, 2 ; and the %yer8us Fescennini^ or 
verses sung alternateljr at the rural merry-makinffs, and 
often full of biting satire (of Etruscan ori^n) ; besides 
several rough productions of the dramatic art. The 
metre of these songs was the^Satumian. 343. To the 

Srms of their prose literature belong the Annales 
oanrnt, or short annual catalogue of remarkable pub- 
lic events, prepared by the Pontifez maximus. This 
practice continued for a long time ; but most of the 
older records were lost at the Gallic invasion. We 
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6nd also the Commentarii Pontificum^ or documents 
prescribing the religious ceremonies ; the Fasti or libri 
magistratuum, accounts of magisterial personages, e. g. 
the libri lintei, discovered, according to Livy, in the 
temple of Juno Moneta : the Laudationes, or funeral 
orations, which were extremely ancient; and lastly, 
the written laws, comprehending the L^es Regiee, as 
well as those of the Twelve Tables. Fragments of 
both these codes are still extant. 

§4. Second period—from the^year b. c. 240, to the time 

of Cicero. 

344. Whilst the Roman commonwealth advanced 
not only in power and riches, but in the order and sta- 
bility of its political institutions, the increasing inter- 
course with Greece, and especially the residence of 
learned Greeks in their city,' graduiuly opened the eyes 
of individuals to the importance of science even in 
reference to practical life. Statesmen, like the younger 
Scipio and Lselius, conversed familiarly with Greek 
men of letters ^Polybius, Panjetius) ; and many per- 
sons of distinction began, if not to study, at least to 
appreciate and protect the sciences. The Greeks, it is 
true, had many facilities unknown to the grave and 
business-like Romans ; but notwithstanding this disad- 
vantage, Grecian literature continued to make its way ; 
and even Cato, in extreme old age, acquired the lan- 
guage. 345. Men now began to cultivate oratory,' 
the most comprehensive of all sciences in a free state, 
and that which prepares the way for the most impor- 
tant and honourable employments. At first this was 

' Among these we may eapecially notice the ambaMadoxB, sent by the 
Atheniane to Rome in the year b. c. 155, va. Diogenes the Stoic, Crito- 
iaos the Peripatetic, and Carneades the Academic ; three of the most re- 
nowned philosophers of that period. They were charged with a message 
from their government, and were listened to with cariosity, hot were com- 
pelled to quit the city at the instigation of Cato. 

* The most celebrated orators were, Cato Censorins, Ser. Snlpiditt 
Galba, C. Papirios Carbo, the Gracchi, particalariy the Younger, M. An- 
tonios, and L. Licinius Crasms. 
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done without -any theoretic system ; but at a later 
period, the study was carried on under the direction 
of Greek rhetoricians, who were looked on with an 
evil eye at first, and frequently banished from Rome 
(e. g. m the year a. c. 161). The effect of this study 
pervaded the whole circle of literature, in which we 
discover a rhetorical tone, which it is impossible to 
mistake. There were also at Rome professors of phi* 
losophy,' and of grammatical studies, such as language, 
literary history, Uie art of criticism, and its auxiliaries/ 

§ 5. The subject continued. 

846. The works whidh this period produced, were 
chiefly of a poetical (viz. dramatic and epic) or histori- 
cal character. The Romans possessed a sort of dra- 
matic poetry of Italian origin, which prepared the way 
for the introduction of the Grecian drama. To this 
class belong the Fescennine verses already mentioned, 
the Mimes, the ludi Osci, and the fahuUs AtellancRf a 
popular drama of a comic character performed by free 
youths. The last named description of verses is men- 
tioned in the time of the first Emperors, but not a frag- 
ment of Atellan verse has reached our days. We read 
also of SaWrcB or improvised farces, concerning which 
very little is known. A more important acquisition 
to literature was the Grecian drama (tragedies and 
comedies written on the model of the newer Attic 
comedy), the introduction of which was closely con- 
nected at Rome with religious ceremonies and games. 
347. Although at a later period dramatic poetry strove 
hard to awaken the national interests, by the adoption 
of Roman subjects,* it never took a very firm root in 
the affections of the people, and latterly disappeared in 
a great measure, or was driven from tne fielcl by exhi- 



' Among the philoeophexB may be elaflsed Sdpio the Tonnger, 
Sapiens, P. Rotilina Rnfos, and othera. 

^ Crates Mallotes, who came to Rome in the year b. c. 168, was the 
first who created a uste for theie studies. 

* Q. NoTins is mentioned as a writer of Atellan Dramas. 

' FabuUi pratextaUi and togmUi in opposition to paUutUt. 
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bitions of gladiators, and combats of wild beasts, and 
such like amusements. Epic poetry also began to 
choose national subjects, employing at first the Satur- 
nian, and subsequently the Hexameter measure. Oa 
the other hand, satire developed itself after a more in- 
dependent fashion ; whilst history, taking for its basis 
the annu&l notices of events, made some advances at 
this period, confining itself, however, to the annalist 
form, without even aiming at perfection of style. 

§ 6. Poets. 

348. Livius Andronlcus, an emancipated slave of 
Grecian descent, who first introduced dramatic repre- 
sentations in the year, b. c. 240; wrote tragedies and 
comedies, and is said to have translated the Odyssey 
into Saturnian verse. 

Cn. NcBviuSy died b. c. 204. He wrote tragedies 
and comedies, with some bitter satires after the model 
of the older Attic comedy, for which he was thrown 
into prison. He composed also a poem of the first 
Punic war. 

Q. Ennius, b. c. 239 — 169. A Roman citizen, 
highly esteemed by the elder Scipiio. He wrote trage- 
dies, comedies, annales, a long epic poem on the history 
of Rome, and various other pieces, principally transla- 
tions. He was the first who employed the Hexameter, 
instead of the Saturnian measure. 

CcBcilius Statius, died b. c. 168. A comic writer. 

JIf. Pacuvius, born b. c. 220. A tragic author. 

L, Attius, born b. c. 170, is said to have chosen 
Roman subjects for his tragedies, and also to have 
written Didascalica, a work on the history of dra- 
matic art. 

349. M. Attius Plautus, in the time of the second 
Punic war ; died d. c. 184. Of the twenty-one pieces 
pronounced by Varro to be genuine, we possess twenty, 
copied freely from the Greek dsama. The text is very 
corrupt, and ignorance of the metre has caused great 
confusion. 
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P. Terentius Afer, born about b. c. 194 ; died about 
B. c. 169 ; an emancipated slave. He lived on friendly 
terms with Scipio Africanus Minor, and Laelius, who, 
however, were considerably his juniors. We have six 
of his comedies, adaptations of Greek pieces written 
by Menander and ApoUodorus. n 

L. Afranius, younger than Terence. He wrote 
ComadicB togatce (note 6 on p. 159). 

C. Lucilius, B. c. 148 — 103; a friend of Scipio and 
Lselius. He wrote satires, which were highly esteemed 
by the ancients. After his time nothing of this sort, 
worthy of mention, appears to have been written until 
the days of Horace. 

§ 7. Prose writers. 

350. The Roman prose writers are, for the most 
"part, annalists. At a very early period, the interest of 

the Romans was awakened by legends and notices of 
events, which were collected and arranged by writers, 
who were generally statesmen ; whilst the poets were 
private individuals, often of humble origin, and almost 
universally foreigners. 

Q. Fabius Pictor, in the time of the second Punio 
war. He wrote annals, extending from the building 
of Rome to his own times. 

M, Porcius Cato Censorius, b. c. 234 — 149. A 
model of the old stern conservative national character. 
His works were : Origines, the ancient history of 
Italy, and an account of the events which occurred at 
Rome, from the building of the city to the year b. c. 
, 151 : he also wrote a Treatise on Agriculture, the most 
ancient prose work which we possess, although in a 
very mutilated condition, besides orations and other 
compositions. 

351. As annalists we may also mention : — 
Xi. Calpumius Piso Frugi, Consul b. c. 133. 
C. FanniuSy son-in-law of Lselius the Wise. 

L, Callus AntipOter, in the time of the Gracchi. 
He seems to have employed more art in the composi- 
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tion of historical works than had previously been dis- 
played. 

These, and many other annalists who are specially 
mentioned by Livy and Dionysius, in conjunction with 
a few jurists (e. g. Sex. jEHus Pcstus, Consul in the 
year b. c. I98i and some members of the Mucian 
family), compose the class of prose writers during this 

?Tiod. All, however, have been lost, except Cato's 
reatise on Agriculture ; nor do we possess any thing 
of the poets beyond fragments, if we except the come- 
dies of Plautus and Terence. 

§ 8. Third period. — From the time of Cicero to the 

death of Augustus. 

352. This period is the golden age of science. 
Whilst the prejudices of the majority against scientific 
research, especially at its first mtroduction, were not 

i^et entirely rooted out, and men still ridiculed the 
earned pedantry of the Greeks, and their want of 
practical knowledge ; the interest felt by the educated 
classes in Grecian literature, which continued to exer- 
cise an important influence over the works of Roman 
writers, went on steadily increasing. Even in other 
parts of Italy, a taste for the sciences became more 
generally difmsed, although all the most efficient literary 
efforts were concentrated at Rome. 353. Learning 
became more and more a necessary ingredient in 
polished life ; and many, amidst the whirl and confu- 
sion attendant on the social and civil wars, and the 
decline of liberty, endeavoured to find, in literary occu- 
pation, solace and forgetfulness of their present misery. 
Education was promoted by the establishment of 
schools, and public as well as private libraries. In the 
first half of this period (the Ciceronian), prose litera- 
ture particularly flourished ; and in the last, poetry, 
under the auspices of Augustus, and other powerful 
patrons of science.^ 

^ Such as M acdnas and Aanins Pollio, who are both mentioned aa 
anthon. 
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§ 9. The subject continued. 

354. During this period, dramatic poetry partially 
disappeared ;' but the representation of Mimes (whicn 
were sketches of Roman life, garnished with number- 
less apophthegms) still continued. Pantomimes also 
came into fashion. Epic poetry, especially, flourished 
under Augustus, and derived its subjects partly from 
contemporary events and partly from Grecian legends. 
The didactic epos was also introduced, borrowed im« 
mediately from the Alexandrians. 355. Lyric poetry, 
although it never intertwined itself with the daily 
occurrences of life so naturally and appropriately as 
in Greece, was presented, nevertheless, in various 
forms, such as odes and songs, elegies (i. e. poems» 
in which the principal element is a tranquil or 
melancholy feeling, most frequently of an amorous 
character), epistles, and satires (i. e. poems full of re- 
flections on human life, and the pursuits of mankind), 
bucolic poems (delineations of pastoral life), fables, and 
epigrams. In prose literature, history, abandoning its 
dry annalistic character, gradually assumed a more 
complete and beautiful form, in which the rhetorical 
element is especially discernible. Grammatical and 
antiquarian studies sJso flourished through the interest 
which every Roman felt in the history of by-gone 
days, and the institutions of his ancestors. 356. Elo- 
quence was at its height in the days of Cicero ; but 
with the decline of freedom it lost its political import- 
ance, and consequently its peculiar character ; but still 
continued, especially in the form of legal pleadings, de- 
clamations, and rhetorical displays, to attract consi- 
derable notice. Its theory was studied and discussed 
in treatises : but, in the mean time, it began gradually 
to lose its strength, nature, and simplicity. From the 
time of Cicero, philosophical subjects began to be dis- 
cussed in works expressly composed for that purpose, 

' Mention, however, is made in the Aagostine age, of the Thyeste, aa 
a celebrated tragedy of L. Varius, who distingaished himaelf B.ho aa an 
epic poet. 
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but without any independent speculations, or profound 
inquiries into the system of Greek philosophy; the 
attention of the writers of that class being chiefly 
directed to political subjects and oratory. The "wn- 
tings of the Stoic, Epicurean, and Academic philoso- 
phy were especially read. 357. Few of the other 
scieqces attained any importance in literature as inde- 
pendent studies. Mathematics and natural philosophy 
were, it is true, cultivated by many, without the publi- 
cation of any treatises exclusively appropriated to those 
subjects ; for instance, we imd mathematical know- 
ledge practically applied in the work of Vitruvius on 
Architecture. 358. Among practical experiments, we 
may notice the regulation of the Roman mode of 
recKoning time by Sosigenes, during the administration 
of Julius Caesar, and the general survev and statistical 
account of the Roman Empire, undertaken in the reign 
of Augustus at the instance of Agrippa. Legal science 
was also sedulously cultivated. In the reign of Au- 
gustus, there arose two celebrated Jurists (Q. Antistius 
Labeo, and C. Atejus Capito), each of whom exercised 
considerable influence over the science of jurispru- 
dence, and was the founder of a distinct legal school. 

§ 10. Poets. 

• 359. r. Lucretius Carus (a true poet), B. c. 95— 
62, wrote six books, de Rerum NaturA, in hexameter 
verse ; an explanation and defence of the Epicurean 
doctrine. His language has a character of antiquity. 

P. Virgiltas Maro, b. c. 70 — 19, was highly 
esteemed by Augustus and Maecenas. His iEneid, an 
epic poem in twelve books, was published after the 
death of the poet by Varius and Tucca, but never com- 

Cleted ; Georgica, four books on agricultural subjects ; 
ucolic poems {Ecl6g(B), in imitation of the Idyls of 
Theocritus. Some smaller poems have also been at- 
tributed to him. He was a learned and correct poet, 
especially distinguished bv the majestic gravity of his 
style, and the harmony of his language. 
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360. Q. Horatius Flaccus, b. c. 65 — 8, a favourite 
of Augustus and Maecenas. Four books of odes, Car- 
men ISeculare, and one book of Epodes, in a variety of 
lyric measures ; two books of Satires in hexameter 
verse ; Epistles in two books, the last of which con- 
tains the Epistola ad Pisones, or Ars Poetica, He is 
remarkable for the nature, truth, and taste of his de- 
scriptions, and his careful study of Greek models (e. g. 
of Alcjeus, Sappho, Archilochub). 

P. Ovidius Naso, bom b. c. 43, died at Tomi, on 
the shores of the Black Sea, a. d. 17, having been 
banished to that remote spot by Augustus. Metamor- 
ph6ses, in fifteen books, a series of tales out of the 
Grecian Mythology, ending in transformations: Ars 
Amatoria, three books, in elegiac verse, portraying 
the intrigues of love : Fastis six books in elegiac verse, 
a poetical calendar of festivals for the first six months 
of the Roman year, important, in an antiquarian point 
of view, with some minor didactic poems. He wrote 
also elegiac poems; viz., Amores, libri Tristium and 
Epistoks ex Ponto, the last two during his exile, and 
HercHdes, or letters from the heroines of the mythic 
age to their lovers. A tragedy, the Medea, is lost. He 
is distinguished by fancy, wit, and great facility of 
language and versification ; but his compositions are 
licentious and without deep feeling. 

361. C Valerius CatulltiSy born b. c. 86 ; acquainted 
with Cicero, Cornelius Nepos, and other distinguished 
men. One hundred and sixteen poems, on various 
subjects, and in different metres ; the most important 
are, Atys and Epithalamium Pelei et Thetidos. His 
other poems are chiefly of an epigrammatic or elegiac 
character, e. g. the Coma Berenices, an imitation of 
Callimachus. He is remarkable for feeling and naiveU, 
with a good deal of bitter irony and satire. 

Albius Tibullus, born about b. c. 64 or 54 ; died 
B. c. 18 or 19* Under his name we have a collection 
of Elegies, in four books, some of which are pronounced 
not to be his by the critics. His works are distinguished 
by simplicity and nature. 
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8, Aurelins Propertitts, nearly a contemporary with 
Ovid, but younger. A series of elegies in four books. 
Remarkable for learning and force of expression, but 
with less simplicity than TibuUus. 

§ 11. Prose writers. 

362. M. Terentius Varro, bom b. o. 116, died in 
extreme old age. A learned writer, who composed 
several works on various subjects, particularly on an- 
tiquities, and also some poems (Satira Menippea), 
We possess nothing of his except a fragment de Re 
RusticA, and four very corrupt books of a grammatical 
work de LinguA LatinA, in twenty-four books. 

M. Tullius Cicero, bom b. c. 106. His youth, dur- 
ing which he first appeared as an orator, occurred in 
the time of the disturbances under Marius and SuUa. 
In consequence of these tumults he spent some time in 
Greece, and after Sulla's death returned to Rome, and 
having passed through all the intermediate offices, was 
elected Consul b. c. 63. His enemies, whose designs 
were obstructed by his republican views, and the 
esteem in which he was held, procured his banishment. 
After his recall he joined the party of Pompey ; but 
returned to Rome ^fter the battle of Pbarsalia {Phar- 
sdlus), was pardoned by Caesar, and devoted the rest 
of his life to literary pursuits, without taking any part 
in political questions. After the assassination of Caesar 
he opposed Antony, and was murdered at the instiga- 
tion of the Triumviri in the year b. c. 43. 363. Be- 
sides translations and poems of inferior merit (e. g. on 
Marius, on, his own Consulate, the translation of Ara- 
tus's Phasnomena, of which we possess a considerable 
fragment), his most important writing are on oratori- 
cal, rhetorical, philosophical, and epistolary subjects. 
Of his Orations we possess fifty-six, some of which, 
however, are of doubtful genuineness, and others have 
reached us in a very imperfect state. Some frs^ments 
of the lost Orations have been recently discovered. 
His rhetorical writings are, Rketorica or de Inventione, 
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a youthful production in two books ; de Oratore, three 
books; Brutus or de Claris Oratoribus ; Or/Uor dd 
Brutum, or de Optimo Genere Dicendi ; Topica, or a 
treatise on evidence ; de Partitione OratoriA, an essay 
on arrangement ; de Optimo Genere Oratorum, a pre« 
face to a translation of ^schines and Demosthenes, 
which has been lost. 364. His philosophic works are, 
de RepublicA, or the best form of government, six 
books ; the conclusion, Somnium Scipionis, has been 
preserved to us by Macrobius (all the rest was sup- 

Eosed to be lost, but several important fragments have 
een discovered by Majo, in a palimpsest) ; de Legibus, 
three books, originally more; Academica, published 
originally in two books, and afterwards divided by 
Cicero into four (of the later edition, we possess a part 
of the first book, and of the earlier, a fragment of the 
second) ; de Finibus Bonorum et Malorum, five books, 
containing the doctrines of the most distinguished phi- 
losophers respecting the chief good: Disputationes 
TusculancB, five books, on the most important moral 
questions ; de NaturA Deorum, three books ; de Divi- 
natione^ two books ; de Fato, a frac^ment ; Cato Major, 
sive de Senectute ; LcBliuSf sive de AmicitiA ; Paradoxa 
Stoicorum. Some other philosophical works are lost. 
365. We have three collections of his Letters; viz., 
Epistoke ad Diversos, sixteen books ; Epistolce ad T, 
Pomponium Atticum, sixteen bo<dis ; and Epistoks ad 
Quintum fratreniy three books. The Epistles to Bru- 
tus are, undoubtedly, spurious.* Cicero was eminently 
distinguished as an orator, particularly by the finished 
character of his style. As a philosopher, he is neither 
a deep nor an original thinker. His study of the Greek 
philosophy, which he followed as an eclectic, was more 
extensive than profound. Most of his philosophical 
works were written in the last period of his life. 

366. C. Julius Cassar, a. c. 99H14. Of his numer- 
ous writings on various subjects (grammar, politics, 

* Their gennineiiMi has heen lately reiy ably defended by C. F. 
Heimann. 
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poetry, &c.,) we possess only some historical works ; 
viz., seven books, Commentarii de Bello Gallico (an 
eighth is added by another hand), and three books, de 
Bello CivilL The books, de Bello AlexandrinOy Afri-^ 
canOy and Hispaniensi, are not by Caesar. His style is 
remarkable for good taste, ease, and simplicity. 

Cornelius Isepos, contemporary with Caesar. Most 
of his works are lost. We possess, however, his ViUB 
JExcellentium Imperatorum, a collection of short bio- 
graphical sketches of twenty Grecian and two Cartha- 
ginian generals ; de Regibus, a biography of Cato, and 
a more diffuse one of Atticus. Some critics have 
ascribed these works to iEmilius Probus, a writer in 
the time of Theodosius. 

367. C. Sallustius Crispus, b. c. 86-36. CatiHna 
and Jugurtha, with some fragments of his HistoruE. 
Some other works have been improperly attributed to 
him. He is distin^ished by brevity, liveliness, and 
force ; but his laborious imitation of the antique is not 
always natural. 

T. LiviuSj born b. c. 59, died a. d. 18. His work 
comprised a history of Kome from its foundation to the 
death of Drusus, in the year a. d. 10, in one hundred 
and forty-two books, of which only thirty-five have 
reached us ; viz. the first ten, and from the twenty-first 
to the forty-fifth, besides fragments, and short notices 
of contents {EpitOma:), He follows the annalists in his 
account of ancient, and Polybius in that of modem 
times. Correct and eloquent, but often without any 
profound critical or philosophical views. 

368. M. Vitruvius Pollio, who constructed mili- 
tary engines in the reign of Augustus, and wrote ten 
books, de Architecture. His style exhibits very little 
command of language. 

Two celebrated authors of the Augustan era. Tra- 
gus PompejuSy who wrote Historice PhilippiccB, in 
lorty-four books ; and Verrius Flaccus, a grammarian, 
who published a grammatical antiquarian work, de 
Verhorum Significatione, are known to us only through 
extracts made at a later period, the first by Justin, the 
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Other by Festus. Another renowned grammarian of 
that period is C. Julius Hyginus, under whose name 
we have two works, Fabularum Liber^ and Poeticdn 
Astronomicdn Libri IV., which, however, are generally 
supposed to have been written at a much later period. 

§ 12. Fourth period— from the death of Augustus to 

the Antonines. 

369. This period exhibits to us the gradual decline 
of Roman literature under unfavourable circumstances, 
such as the entire destruction of liberty, and the 
despotism of barbarian princes. There stili remained, 
it is true, a sort of literary vitality, which extended 
itself considerably in certain directions ; libraries and 
schools were also founded by hundreds ; but a perverted 
taste began gradually to prevail, displaying itself in a 
passion for the far-fetched, the artificial, and the over- 
drawn, and in ill-judged endeavours to conceal their 
intellectual poverty by the affectation of learning. Yet 
even in this age we discover many vestiges oi better 
days. In poetry, for instance, the satirist tound a mine 
of wealth in the vices and follies of his times. Prose 
literature was also particularly rich in historians. 
Oratory and its theory were still cultivated, but its 
political importance was for ever gone, and its rules 
were for the most part applied only to declamations. 
Philosophy also, especially that of the Stoics, and 
grammar found a host of professors. 

§13. Poet^. 

370. PhiBdrus, in the time of Augustus and Tibe- 
rius. A collection of Fables, the genuineness of which 
has been disputed by some writers. 

A. Persius Flaccus, bom a. d. 34, six Satires. 

D, Junius Juvenalis, born in the reign of Claudius. 
Sixteen of his Satires are extant, but the genuineness 
of the last is doubtful. 

M. Valerius Martialis, born about a. n. 40, flourished 

8 
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ID the reigns of Titus and Domitian. A collection of 
Epigrammatical Poems, in fourteen books. 

371. M. Annceus Lucanui, bom a. d. 38, murdered 
in the reign of Nero, a. d. 65. Of his numerous poems 
we possess only his chef cTteuvre, Pharsalia, an epic 
poem, on the war between Pompey and Caesar, brought 
down to the siege of Alexandria. The narrative is 
strictly historical, and the language rhetorical, but the 
versification is imperfect. 

C Silius ItalicuSy from a. d. 25 to 100. Punica^ 
a composition of slender merit, in a poetical point of 
view. 

C Valerius Flaccus, in the reign of Vespasian, 
Argon€nttic4t, 

P. Papinius Statins^ born a. d. 61. Of his works wo 
have ^il<b-ThehAis, a poem, on the contention between 
the sons of CBdipus ; Silvoi, a collection of poems ; and 
an unfinished poetical work styled, Achillas, 

C Petronius, probably in the rei^ of Claudius or 
Nero. Satiric&n^ a narrative describmg an efieminate 
life. 

§ 14. Prose writers, 

872. C. Velkyus Paterculus, in the reim of Tibe- 
rius. 'HistoricB nomaiUB, in two books. The greater 
part of the first is lost. 

Valerius Maximus, flourished about the same time* 
Factarum Dictorumque Memorabilium libri IX,, a col* 
lection of remarkable passages and anecdotes. 

C. Cornelius Tacitus, under Vespasian, Titus, Do- 
mitian, Nerva, and Trajan. His works are, de Situ, 
Morihus Populisque Germanice; a biography of his 
father-in-law, the renowned general Asricola ; Histo^ 
TUB, a history of the Emperors from Galba to the death 
of Domitian, of which we possess little more than four 
books ; Annales, a history of Rome, from the death of 
Augustus to the death of Nero, sixteen books, also im- 
penect. It has been disputed whether the Dial6gus 
ds Oratoribus is his composition. His style is oratorio 
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cal, but expressive and nervous. His writings are dis- 
tinguished by manly gravity and profound feeling. 

373. Q. Curtius Rufus flourished, probably, in the 
reign of Vespasian.' Some writers assign him an 
earlier, and others a much later period. De Rebus 
Gestis Alexandri Magni, in ten books, of which the 
first two are wanting. His language is flowing, but 
he has none of the critical tact and accurate judgment 
of a true historian. 

Zf. AnntBus Florus, probably in the reign of Trajan. 
Epitome de Rebus Gestis Romanorum, four books. 

C. Suetonius Tranquillus, under Domitian and 
Hadrian. Of his numerous writings we possess Vita 
XII. (i. e. of the first twelve) Imperatorum ; de lllustri- 
bus Grammaticis ; de Claris Rhetoribus, Some shorter 
separate biographies have also been attributed to him. 
Simple, correct, and worthy of credit. 

874. L. AnncBus Seneca, born shortly after the birth 
of our Lord, died a. d. 65, in the reign of Nero. Of his 
writings we possess a series of philosophical treatises ; 
a collection of one hundred and twenty-four letters 
on philosophical subjects ; seven books Qucsstionum 
Naturalium, or physical essays. We have also ten 
tragedies bearing his name, which have been attri- 
buted, by some writers, to another Seneca, or to 
several authors ; and a catalogue of lost writings, with 
some of doubtful genuineness, or which have been 
proved to be spurious. Seneca was a Stoic. His 
writings are distinguished by nervous eloquence, and 
a severe practical tendency, but his style is exceed- 
ingly rhetorical. 

Xi. Junius Moderatus Columella, a contemporary of 
Seneca. De Re Rusticd. 

Pomponius Mela, in the reign of Claudius. De Situ 
Orbis, a geographical treatise in three books. 

375. m, Fabius Quinctilianus, bom a. d. 42. Ip- 
stitutio Oratoria, twelve books. A collection of de- 
clamations is also ascribed to him by some writers. 
Distinguished by profound learning ana taste. 

' Battmann. — Niebvkr places him in the reign of StpHmiuB Snenu. 
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C. Plinius Secundus Major, a. d. 23 — ^79. Of his 
numerous works we possess only the Historia Natu- 
r€dis, in thirty-seven books, a voluminous compilation 
from several works. 

C Plinius Ccecilitis Secundus^ nephew of the elder 
Pliny, bom a. d. 62. Of his orations we have only the 
Panegyricus on Trajan. A collection of Letters in 
ten books. His language is flowing and lively, but the 
ideas are far-fetched. 

A, Cornelius Celsus, in the reigns of Augustus and 
Tiberius. We have eight books on Medicine by this 
author ; being properly one division of a larger work 
in an encyclopaedic form. 

§ 16. Fifth Period-— -from the Antonines to the FaU 
of the Western Empire, a. d. 476. 

376. Literature now declined more perceptibly. 
The purity of the Latin language was lost ; and the 
prevailing taste was for spiritless compilations, with 
an ostentatious display of learning. Among the poets 
the most remarkable are, — 

Claudius Claudianus, under Theodosius the Great 
and his sons. Various poems, particularly epics, of 
which the subjects are taken from the events of his 
times. 

D, Magnus Ausonius, born a d. 309. Epigram- 
matic poems and Idylls, such as the Mosella, 

Aurelius Prudentius Clemens, a Christian poet. 
Of the other writers we may mention : 
Justinus, under the Antonines. He abridged the 
work of Trpgus Pompejus, 

377. EutropiuSy under Constantine and Valens. 
Breviarium Histories Romance, a short Roman history, 
written in a clear and simple style. 

Sextus Rufus, in the reign of Valens. Breviarium 
Rerum Gestarum Populi Romani. 

S, Aurelius Victor, under Julian, and Ammianus 
Marcellinus, under Valens €md Valentinian, until the 
reign of Theodosius, have contributed notices for a 
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history of the Emperors. The first has also \^itten 
some short biographical sketches. 

Orosius, in the fifth century. Historiarum Libra 
VIL adversus Paganos, a history of human suffering 
and misery. 

378. Appulejus, under the Antonines. Author of 
several works on oratorical and philosophical subjects, 
some of which have been lost. The most important 
of those which we possess is, Metamorphosedn, sive de 
Asino Aureo Libri XI., a narrative. 

Censorinus, about the year a. d. 238, under M axi- 
mus and Gordian. De Die Natali, on the influence 
of the heavenly bodies on men. 

A. OelliuSy a celebrated grammarian, who lived in 
the time of the Antonines. Noctes AtHccs, twenty 
books ; of which the eighth is wanting ; a collection 
of ezcerpta of some value. 

We have also as Grammarians, Festus (who abridged 
the work of Verrius Flaccus, de Verborum Signipca- 
Hone), and JSlius Donatus. 

379. Macrobius, in the first half of the fifth century. 
A Commentary on the Somnium Scipionis ; and Satur- 
nalia, a work of the same sort as the Noctes Atticce of 
Gellius, 

As a Jurist we may notice Gajus, under the Anto- 
nines ; Libri Institutionum IV, 

There lived also during this period the Fathers of 
the Church, Tertullianus, Amobius, Lactantius, Am- 
brosius Hieronymus {Jerome), Augustinus, &c. 

§ 16. Sixth Period, 

380. After the destruction of the Western Empire, 
learning rapidly declined, and even the language lost 
more and more of its ancient character. Literature 
dragged on a lingering existence, chiefly in encyclopae- 
dias and grammatical works. Among the writers of 
this period we may mention Boethius, a. d. 470 — 524. 
(Numerous works on philosophical and mathematical 
subjects, and commentaries on the writings of the an- 
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cient philosophers). Contemporarily with him flourish- 
ed Cassiodorus, also in the reign of Theodoric. His 
Principal work is a collection of Letters ; Vgriarung 
dbri XIL of some historical value. About the same 
time lived the grammarian Priscianus Cmsarietisis^ 

' The saying of the GreekB, that the langaage of men is like their 
Uvef» is confirmed alao by the history of Rome. Hie corrapdon <^ the 
Latin language was a necessary consequence of the altered form of go- 
Temment» and of the languor and indolence into which the nadon sank. 
The cultiyatioD of their mother-tongue had oegun to be neglected in the 
early part of the empire, and the Greek became the langnage of aU 
frsfaionable circles, when the education of children was conducted by Greek 
tatora and governesses. The vast number of slaves and ibreignere, who 
came to Rome from all parts, contributed not a litde towards this cor- 
mpdon ; the old and powerful simplicity of the language disappeared, and 
the desire to speak and write in a striking and piquant manner prodooed 
that hollow pomp and tinkling of words which we meet with as early aa 
the lime of Nero. 

In the reign of Augustus, Roman literature had reached its highest 
peifecdon, but its dedine began even before his death ; for the establish- 
ment of the monarchy put an end to all free public oratory, and eloquence 
was henceforth cultivated only in funeral oradons or encomiums, and in 
the rhetorical schools. With the accession of Tiberius, the flourishing 
period of literature came to its close : the cormpdon of taste began ; and 
the oppression of the ruler on the one hand, and the moral depravity of 
the people on the other, crashed all free development of intellectual life, 
which the establishment of libraries, and schools, and the appoinunent 
of salaried teachers, were unable to restore. But while intellectual 
activity sank at Rome, it became extended in the provinces, which thus 
began to participate in the literature of the capital ; for bookBcUers are 
mentioned at Lyons, in Gaul, and they undoubtedly existed in all the 
great towns of the West A depravation of taste, both in regard to 
purity of diction and to the manner of handling a subject, may be seen in 
the poems of Lucan, Valerius Flaccus, Stilus Itallcus, and Papinius Sta- 
tins, whose epics are bombastic and learned, but devoid of the genuine 
spirit of poetry. The character of the age afforded ample material for 
bitter satire, and produced a Persius, Juvenal, Petronius, and Martial, 
whose works, however, in point of taste and refinement, are greatly in- 
ferior to the satires of Horace. The .£sopic fable was suocessfully culti- 
▼ated in verse by Phsdrus, in the reign of Tiberius. After the time of 
Conunodus we scarcely meet with a po^ deserving of the name. 

Latin prose likewise degenerated after the reign of Augustus: the 
philosopher Seneca, the instructor of Nero, exercised an injurious infln* 
enoe upon it by the rhetorical and affected manner of his style, which 
was counteracted, though in vain, by the great rhetorician Quintillan. 
In the time of Hadrian and the Antonines, there sprung up a singular 
fondness for old-faahioned and rare words and expressions, as we see in 
the works of Apuleius and Fronlo. Historical writing laboured under 
•till greater disadvantages ; for at that time men were obliged to be as 
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APPENDIX. 

§ 17. The A^habety Writing MaterimlSf Books^ 

Idhraries, 

381. The Roman alphabet is borrowed from the 
Greek.* The orthography of the language was for a 
long time uncertain, as we find by the ancient coins 
and inscriptions. The substances on which laws, 
agreements, 6cc. were inscribedi were at first stone, 
bronze, and other metals, or wood (album, tabuUe). 
The Romans also employed at an early period the 
bark of certain trees, and linen (libri lintei), and after- 
wards generally the fine rind of the papyrus (charta 
papyracea), small strips of which were glued together, 
or parchment (membrane), or tablets covered with 
wax. They wrote on these with a stilus, one end of 
which was sharo for writing, and the other broad for 
erasure. 382. On paper or parchment they wrote with 
the calamus, a kind of reed, chiefly brought from Egypt 
or Gnidus, with a sort of ink or black liquid (atramen- 
turn), and generally only on one side of the paper. The 
most ancient form of books is the volumen, in which 
the leaves were pasted together, and rolled round cylin- 

cautiooB IB what they aid of their ootempomries, and even of mm of a 
by-gone age, as in any modern state where the censorship ezercisee its 
despotism. Thus the Emperor Claadins was compelled to sappress his 
history of the eivil wars, because he had treated the sabject in too honest 
a manner ; and Anrelivs Rusticos and Herennius Senecio were pat to 
death because they praised men whom they thought deserring of com* 
mendatioD, but whom Domitian hated. Notwithstanding all this, there 
arose sotne historians of eminence, both in regard to their style and to 
the method of treating their subjects. Among these we must mention 
Velleius Patereulos (a cotemporary and flatterer of Tiberias), Soetonios, 
and, abore all, the great Tacitus, a man who stands preeminent and 
alone in the corrupt age in which he liyed. After the time of Commodua, 
historical compositions sank to the very lowest state ; and the only histo- 
rian of any note, daring the remaining period of the Empire, was Am- 
mianos Maroelliiias, about ▲. d. 360. 

' According to the legend, the alphabet was brought into Italy by 
Evander. 
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ders of wood or bone. The square form (coittces) TFa9 
also employed, chiefly for account books. Copies wer& 
multiplied by the lalK>urs of transcribers {scriixB Kbra- 
rii). Letters were written on thin wooden tablets 
overspread with wax. These were fastened together, 
and the string Qinutn^ sealed with wax. 383. We 
hear of booksellers (bibliopdlcB) towards the end of 
the Republic. The brothers Sosii are mentioned by 
Horace. The iEdiles, who were charged with the 
superintendence of the pubKc feasts ana games, pur- 
chased dramatic pieces from their authors. The first 
private library oi which we have any account, wsls 
that of L. iEmilius Paulhis. Afterwards, books ^were 
brought by Sulla from Athens, and by Luculius out of 
Asia ; and H became the custom in every great house, 
to fit up one room as a library. Among the public 
collections of books, the most remarkable was that of 
Asinius PoUio in the temple of the Palatine Apollo. 
Many others were afterwards added. 

§ 18. Inscriptions. 

384. Inscriptions were verv numerous among the 
ancients. A great variety of them on taUets of stone, 
walls, vessels, utensils, &c., have escaped the ravages 
of time. Some of these are important as historical 
documents. The great difficulty in deciphering them 
arises from the numerous abbreviations, which often 
render the meaning ambiguous. Whole sentences, for 
instance, were often represented by the initial letter of 
each word, e. g. D. S. P. F. C; = de suA pecuniA fa- 
ciendum curavit, A critical examination is also neces- 
sary here, as many of the inscriptions which we possess, 
are spurious. 385. The most ancient inscriptions are ; 
those on the monuments of the family of Scipio, on the 
via Appia (L. Scipio Barbatus cons. b. c. 298) ; the 
inscriptions at the foot of the columna rostraia Duilii; 
a Senatus consultum de Bacchanalibus (b. c. 186) on 
copper, with some other laws and decrees of the Senate 
inscribed on the same metal ; the monumentum Ancy* 
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ranum, a relic of the time of Augustus, containing 
rules for the administration of the Government ; frag- 
ments of the Fasti Capitollni,* and a host of other 
inscriptions of the time of the Empire. Lastly, we 
possess a great number of inscriptions on gold, silver, 
and copper coins, which are often of great historical 
importance. 

§ 19. Codices. 

386. The writings of the ancients have reached us 
in the form of codices. Although the number of these 
is very considerable, they have, in most cases, been so 
mutilated through the carelessness and ignorance of 
the earlier lihrarii, and the monkish writing of the 
middle ages, as well as by the intermixture of glosses 
with the text, as to require the most careful examina- 
tion and collation, in order to arrive at the meaning of 
the author. In some cases, indeed, we must content 
ourselves with a probable conjecture, and in others, 
give up all hope of discovering the true reading. Very 
few codices go back so far as the sixth century of the 
Christian era. 387. The more ancient may be gene- 
rally recognized by the letters, which are larger, and 
similar in form to those of the inscriptions and on 
c<Hns. The more modern are known by the smaller 
character, by the division of the sentences by means 
of puncta and kommata, bv the contraction of the 
diphthongs, &c. In the ninth and tenth centuries, the 
manuscript is more elegant ; but after that period, the 
letters are clumsily formed, and the abbreviations more 
numerous. Amongst the oldest codices are a codex 
Mediceus and a codex Vaticanus of Virgil, a Vatican 
codex of Terence, and a Florentine one of the Pandects. 

* The FoBti are either Calendarea or Magutratuum, To \hc Fasti 
Calendare$ belong the Fasti Prane$tini, published in the reign of An- 
gotus, fragnientB of which ha^e been disoovered. Of the Fasti Magis- 
tratuum, we may mention the Fasti Capitolini, of which some fragments 
are also extant. They consist of Fasti Consularea, lists of the chief 
magistrates, and TristmphaUs, lists of generals who had been honoured 
wi£ trimmpks. 

8* 
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1. Wbt mqBt the deseriptiona of the Roman historian* be ued with 
caution ? Why cannot the Greek hiatoriana and die oratois be entirely 
troMedt 

4. To .what waa the empire of Rome at fint limited ? When did it 
extend its power over the whole of luiyT At the diaaofaition of the re* 
public, how waa the Roman territory bomidedl In the time of the 
lepnblic, on what waa the actual participation of Roman dtizena in the 
affiiin of goTemment dependent T 

5. What waa the attaation of Rome 1 On what hill waa it fbonded t 
Who ia aaid to haye aorroanded all the aeren hilla with a wall ? Gito 
their names. Who fortified the city again t What hills did he include t 
Explain tmnmrimm. Into what tribes did Serrins Tnllius divide the city t 
To what waa this number increaaed by Auguatoa? €. Give the original 
character of Rome aa to beauty and architectural decorationa ; ita diarae* 
ter after ita deatruction by the Gaula ; in and after the time of Augaatua; 
and after the conflagration in Nero'a reign. 

7. Name the moat remarkable porta and ponie*. Name the moat 
remarkable aue. To what city did thevma Appia lead 7 Account for ita 
name. How were diatanoes marked upon itt Over what bridge waa 
the via Flaminia carried, and to what countiy did it leadl Where wbb 
the forum Romatmm situated ? Deacribe the situation of the CampuM 
Martinu, and for what purpoae it was used. Name some principal Icm- 
pUa; some fAealres,. ttti^kitheatre$, and eireuoeo. Of which of them 
edifices do there still remain some ruinsT 

8. When Rome waa founded, what people dwelt between the right 
bank of the Tiber and the Rhsetian Alps? Who were settled between 
the left bank and the Mart Superum ? who lower down 1 Who dwelt to 
the aouthx>f the Tiber? What coloniea were there at the lowest ex- 
tremity of Italy? Who settled on the Tiber? By tsAom, wAea, and 
where is the ciQr of Rome said to have been foimded ? 9. State what is 
known of the eariy position of Rome with respect to its poweis and ita 
relation to the surrounding tribes. How did it rapidly acquire internal 
strength, and an increased population ? 10. At an eariy period, into what 
tribes do we find tlie Roman people divided ? Were these tribes probably 
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•f the 8ftme gtoek or not? Which seems to have been tbe laai that 
joined the o^er two? Who were probsblf the first patrieiiT In what 
relation to them did the HienU9 probably stand ? 11. Diatingniah the 
j4ebeii fi-om these. From what offices and priTilegea Were the cUeinUm 
and pUbeii excluded ? By what supposition with regard to the origin of 
each, may we best acoonnt for the relative positions of the pairieimaM and 
pUbeiatu ? 

13. Were the Roman kings hereditary or electiye 7 Was their power 
absolate or limited ? What were their principal fimctians ? Who shared 
their power? 13. What traits do we discover, even in the period of the 
Kings, of that pecoliar character, which was always home by the Roman 
people 1 What kings showed a disposition to settle the mntoal relationv 
of citizens by laws and established regulations? Which of them mani- 
fested respect for property, and a potitical regard to a pecaniary qoalifiea- 
tion ? which a reverence for religion ? which a taste for handsome and 
durable public buildings? 14. What was the UMst important of all the 
political changes under the Kings ? What burdens were kid upon the 
rich ? by what privileges were these burdens compensated ? 

15. When was the monarchy exchanged for a republican constitotioo 
wider the two Consuls? Was this a total change in the form of the con- 
atimtion ? What bodies now became more and more influential ? FVonir 
what causes? 16. What troubles and contests gradually developed the 
constitution of Rome ? What was the most important step towards ob- 
taining independence for the Plebeians? 17. To what was the original 
power of the Tribunes confined ? What power did they soon acquire f 
on what occasion? What was the law of Volero PubKlius? 18. In 
what Comitia did the Patricians still exert great influence? In the 
Comitia centttriata themselves, how was the influence of the Patrician* 
exerted? 

19. After what event did the popular power assume a more decided 
fonn? Why was the Deoemvirate created ? 30. What power had the 
ConUHa cenluriata possessed ? By what Comitia was this power now 
claimed ? What was the lex Valeria Horatia ? when passed ? What 
did the lex Camilla authorize? 31. What led to the estabUriuneot of 
three TW^nt militum eonsulari poteetale ? Were Plebeians eligible to 
the mUitarf tribunate ? What other new office was created ? Was it 
exclusively patrician or not ? What alterations of sovereign power now 
occurred? Were the Tribnni militum often Plebeians? 

39. By what law were Plebeiane rendered eligible to one of the two 
Consulships? What new offices were created? Were they, et<Aer or 
both, exclusively Patrician ? After what year do we hear no more of 
two patrician Consuls? What offices were by degrees thrown open to 
the Plebeians ? By what law were the prieatkoods opened to the people ? 
When ? 33, 33. From the passing of what law must we date the diaso- 
hition of the Patrician order as a political body ? What C&mitia still 
retained their power ? which of them lost theirs ? On what was the new 
nobility founded, after the admission of Plebeiane to all offices? 34. 
How (Ud thie nobility render itself more exclusive ? What circumstance 
eoimected with the JEdileahip (which, as the loweet magistracy, was the 
necessary /r«< etep to all the rest) excluded many fit>m the great offices 
of state ? How did this tend to aggrandize the nobthty ? Till what 
•vent did the government go on steadily and quietly on the whole ? What 
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legisfathe, and what judicial power did the people then poMeas 7 What 
authority belonged to the Senate 7 Fn»n what body were the judieeB 
aelected 7 What ware made great exertions neceaaaiy ? What waa the 
general reault of theae exertions 7 

95. When did a certain degree of laxity begin to manifem itaelf both 
in public and private life 7 What waa now added to the Inat of conqneat 7 
What principle gradaally diaappeared I What violent struggle now took 
place 7 What waa manifeated in this straggle 7 26. By whom were the 
Senate and noblea in part supported 7 Who were the Equitet or KnighU ? 
How did they acqoire great wealth 7 By what opprenive character waa 
their conaervative tendency counterbalanced 7 How was the number of 
discontented citizens increaaed 7 37. What waa the immediate, what the 
tUiimate eflect of the laws passed by the Gracchi ? When did Tib. 
Gracchus die 7 When Gains 7 What were the provisions of the lex 
agraria 7 When were the moral corruption and grooB venality of the 
nobility displayed in the strongest light 7 What important defeat did the 
nobility then suffer 7 

38. When did the Social war break out 7 What right did the Latin 
and Italian people now extort 7 Of what evils was the adnusaion of this 
crowd of citizens productive 7 Describe its general eflect. 29. What re- 
action in fiivour of the nobles was brought about 7 In what respect did 
SuUa's example prove a bad precedent f When did the people recover 
their rights 7 did they al$o recover the power of exerting them effectu- 
aU^? Who acquired an overwhelming influence 7 30. Who finally 
appropriated to himself a perpetual Dictatorahip 7 Did any true republi- 
can spirit atill exist 7 What new combination was now formed 7 In 
what did it end 7 Under what title did Odavianue concentrate all power 
in his own person 7 Did he allow the republican forme to remain 7 
31. Were these forms still retained under the succeeding Emperon7 
What innovations and changes destroyed even the shadow of Roman 
fieedom7 

33. How were the freemen divided 7 

33. What two meaninga does the word cmfM possess 7 Did Rome 
ever consider herself as one of the Latin Btates7 What were peregrlni 
originally called 7 What entire dasB of citixene were excluded from the 
most important right87 

34. What responsibilities were common to all citixene ? Name the 
most important civil privilegea in public life. Explain jue wmgragH and 
ivte howrum. Mention some enactments by which the person of the 
Roman citizen was also protected. 35. In its relation to jHivate rights, 
how may eicitae be considered 7 Explain anrnMum and conDmereium. 
When were Roman citizens entirely exempted from the payment of 
taxes 7 Of what was every Roman citizen obliged to be a member? 
Where must his name be enrolled 7 By what term are the aggregate 
rigfaCB of a Roman citizen expressed 7 

36. How were the inhabiianta of a conquered territory treated in the 
earliest times? What was the nature of eiviiae mne mufragio ? When 
waa the lex Julia paased 7 What rights did it confer on me Latin and 
Italian tribes? To what country did J. Cssar grant the citiiae ? On 
whom did Caracalla bestow it 7 

37. In what way was the privilege of citizenship acquired 7 How was 
it lost 7 Explain deminutio cqpiiie. Mention its various kinds or degrees. 
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38. Whftt divoion of the citiiens was much more peimaneot tiiaa 
that of the Curim 7 What diKinction waa afterwards introdnoed t WlnC 
new ordo appeared ? Mention some other discinctiona. 

39. Into how many tribes did Romolns divide the people t Name 
them. Wliat does this cIani6cation seem to Indicate t • With what 
political measores do the onion of these tribes, and their eztemioa hf It. 
Tarqninins Priscos, stand in close connexion 1 How were the three tnkma 
divided? Who waa the chief officer of each ctiry 7 What was the moat 
ancient political asKmbiy 1 When did the whole institation of the Cmrim 
lose its importance ? 

40. Who is said to have establidied the relation of Patrvni and CU- 
Mtes 7 What daties did the Psiroii owe to the CUent7 vrhat the CUemi 
to the Patron 7 What might neither^ do to the other? Was the eon- 
nezion between Patron and Client hereditary? " Is the teim CUemt sf- 
nonymoQS with Plebeian 7 What was probably'the origin of the relatioB 
betwden Paironi and ClienUt 7 41. What change afterwards took pinoe 
in the clieni€la 7 What were then the daties of the Client? Give «a 
instance of a national elitnUla. What connexion existed between 
emancipated slaves and their fbnner masten? 

49. What do Livy and Dionysins inform as respecting the Patriciana f 
What is a more probable opinion? How were the original citiiens witk 
fall rights divided ? On this supposition what woald &e Senate seem to 
be? Of what would ite augmentation be a natural conseqnenoet 
43. Was cownubium permitted between the PatrieUmt and PUheiamt f 
What exclusive privileges did they enjoy? From what time were the 
PUheiatiM allowed to take part in the comitia ? Were they ever admitted 
to equal rights >with the Patricians ? How did the Patrician ftmilicB 
gradually b^me extinct? In the time of the fimperors, how were thejr 
replaced ? 

44. To wbom is the division into cIssms and centuries aacribedt 
What was his object? What advantage had the rich in the diviaion of 
elas9e$7 Who voted first? What was the qualifiemtion of the firrt 
eloBM 7 how many eenturiet did it contain ? What centuries of handi- 
craftdsroen were also attached to it? 45, 46. Give the qualifications snd 
number of centuries of the second, third, fourth, and fifth classes. Where 
were die aceenti, cornicinet, and tubieines placed ? Where were the 
still poorer placed? From what were they generaUy exempt? Who 
broke through this exemption ? Give their names and number of centa- 
ries. How was each elase divided ? 

47. How did Servius Tnllius divide the dty? How the country t 
What change was afterwards introduced ? After the expulsion of the 
Kings, how many tribes were there at first ? To what was the number 
gradually augmented ? Is it known when or how ? For what body in 
3ie state was the division into tribes especially important? Whyt 
Which were the most respectable tribes 7 48. Name and give the num- 
ber and character of the tribus urbawi 7 What change did the Censor 
Q. FabioB Maximus Rnllianus, and, snbseqaently Tib. Sempronius, the 
fiither of the Gracclii, efiect with respect to the tribns rustiest and 
urbane 7 When did this division into tribes lose its importance ? 

49. When did the word pUhs begin to change its meaning ? What 
vras its new meaning ? How were the higher ranks then denoted ? 

50. What does Idvy inform us with re^Mct to the pairss? Whsm 
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and by how many was their number increased ! Who were admitted 
into the Senate by Tolhia Hostilias 1 Explain patret mmorwn gentium. 
In the phrase paires et conteripti (for which patret corueripti was after- 
wards nsed), explain the meaning of et conMcr^iti. Give the honorary 
terms by which the Senate was nsoally spoken of. Is the assertion that 
Snlla increased the number to six hundred capable of proof 7 What limit 
did its number probably not exceed? (see note 5.) 51. What were the 
qualifications for admission into the Senate 1 Prove that even at an early 
period the qualification must have been considerable. 53. By whom 
were the Senators chosen ? What was in later times a qualification for 
admission into the Senate ] Explain titat qumttoria. From wliat order 
were the Senators at first chosen exclusively f When do we hear of ple- 
beian Senators ? When did this become common t Which was the IoiomI 
of the great magistracies 1 Name the insignia of the Senators. 

53. What was the ardo equetter at its first institution t Explain the 
ceUres whom Romulus appointed. Which of the Kings is said to have 
enlarged the centuries o{ the Knights? By whom was their number 
doubled ? What addition did Servius Tullius make T Where did they 
vote ? Explain equut publieus and «« emustre, 54 At a later period 
how did the eouestrian order acquire political importance? How did 
many of the &nights acquire large fortunes ? In later times what was 
the census equester, and who then became e^if ties ? What Knights did 
not vote in the eenturim equitum ? State the insignia of the Knights. 
What were their epithets ofnonour ? Explain the phrases vivere angusto 
elavo eontentum, and sedire in quatuordecim. (see note L) 

55. As the difierence between Patricians and Plebeians disappeared, 
what new classification arose ? Who were considered nobiies t 56, 57. 
"What limited, in practice, the numbers of the wUnlitiU f Explain the term 
homines wni. Name some ^sitfies novi who obtained the highest ho- 
nours. What was the only privilege of the nobility ? Explain imagines. 
What were the terms for the conservative party, and the movement 
party? 

58. On what was the exercise of the most important political rights 
always dependent ? With regard to actual participation in the affiurs of 
government, what distinction of die citizens must we recognize ? 

59. Explain eivitas sine svffiragio and ager publieus. What became 
of the ager publieus? How was a conquered territory secured? What 
was virtually the condition of the eoUmi 7 What did they reuin ? What 
did this arrangement often produce ? 60. What is the difiference between 
colonist civium and coUndm LatinsB ? When was the establishment of 
any colonia civium suspended? When revived? At a later period 
to what country were atlonim civium sent 7 Under the Gracchi with 
what object were colonic civium sent out ? JVhen and leAy were militaxy 
colonies established ? 61. Describe the sending out of eolomss. • 

63. Explain the term and the constitution of munieipia. Did all the 
munieipia possess the su^gragium ? When were all the Italian towns 
made mttfitd^pta cum svjragio 7 When were there also munieipia in 
the provinces? 

63. Explain the prafecturet. Give an instance «of a prstfectwra. 
By whom were the prafseturm governed ? Did they ever obtain the 
st^iragia? 

64. Explain ingsnui and Ubsrtim, 
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65. Explain the difierent condition of conquered tribes in the eaiiirr 
and later times. Explain the term peregrinu What was the condiUon 
of those peregrini who were also soctt ? How was their relation to the 
state generally defined 7 What did their condition finally become ? What 
were the principal allied slates which retained their own fonn of govern- 
ment 7 66. What was the condition of other peregrthi ? What were 
they called 7 Did the peregrini possess the jiu tuffragH and AeiMmm f 
To what were they liable 7 What private rights did they not possess t 
What restriction on the judicial rights of peregrini existed in the older 
times 7 When was it removed 7 Mention some legislativd enactments 
against the peregrini, 

67. Among the eocU, who were the most remaikable 7 How is the 
pecaliarity of their relation to the Roman state expressed 7 When and 
by whom was Alba taken 7 What became of its inhabitants? In whose 
reign did Rome become the head of the Latin confederation 7 Were the 
ware between Rome and the Latins renewed 7 how long were they con- 
tinued 7 Did they obtain equal rights 7 Who were also admitted into 
this confederation 7 68. When was the whole of Lattnm brought under 
the Roman yoke 7 What was the condition of the Latini 7 Was 
their connexion with Rome diflerent fiv>m that of the other eocU ? Under 
what circumstances might they be admitted to the fi«edom of the city t 
For what purpose did the Romans fi^qnently employ the Liatin people ? 
69. When were the Latins and their colonies admitted to the fi-eedom of 
the city 7 What cities soon afterwards received the privileges which the 
Laiini had before possessed 7 When was this arrangement extended to 
the provinces 7 From the time of Tiberius, by what name were such 
libertini expressed, as had the commereium but not the connubiftm 7 
Might they be admitted to the fiill privileges of citizenship 7 Was the 
constitution of the Italian other 90cii essentially difierent fit>m that of the 
Latins 7 What was the jut Italicum ? What its principal effects 7 

70. How were slaves looked upon 7 What power bad masters over 
their slaves 7 Explain erFav/u/um, tn pistrijittm <2arf. (see note 3.) 71. 
Explain demenium, pecmium, vendi tub corond, de lapide emptum esse. 
(see note 4.) What misdeeds or misfortunes rendered a citizen liable to 
be punished by enslavement 7 Who were the mangOnee ? 

72. In what three ways was emancipation effected 7 Explain manu- 
mission per vindictam. (see note 6.) What more simple foims of manu- 
mission were afterwards employed 7 On what did the Lex JElia Sentia 
make the right of manumission dependent 7 73. Distinguish between 
lihertimu and libertue. What name did the emancipated slsve take Y 
What if he died intestate ? Did he enjoy all the public rights of a fipee- 
bora citizen 7 From what tribes was he excluded 7 fit>m what honowB 
and offices ? Was the same regulation observed with regard to the >/tl 
Ubertinorum ? 

74. In the best day? cf the Republic how was political power divided 7 
What belonged to the people 7 State the powers of the people. 75. To 
what body did the executive authority, strictly so called, with its over- 
whelming influence, belong? By whom were the officers of state chosen T 

76. Explain d&miiium (sing.) Explain eoncio (or contio). (see note 
7.) How many Comitia were there 7 To what form of constitution did 
the euriata belong 7 Whom did the centuriata comprehend 7 To whom 
did the tributa belong exclusively, or, in a great measure 7 WJien did 
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the Comitia become tnrbnlent and corrupt 7 Explain Dhitores, inter'' 
preteSj wqueHres. (aee note 8.) When did they lose all their import- 
ance ? When were they entirely Bappreaeed ? 

77. Explain dies eomitiaU*. What previous notices were necessary 7 
On what days could eonUlia never be held ? Explain the term profiteri, 
78. Within what space of time must the business of the Comitia be 
transacted ] What caused the proceedings to be adjourned ? Explain 
morhitt comiHalis, (see note 9.) Explain Meroare de calo. Explain the 
frequent occurrence in Consular edicts of " Ne quis magistratus minor 
de ccbIo 9erva9$e velit" 

79. Wh^re were the Comitia citriata held 7 When did they gradually 
lose their importance 7 What purpose did ihey thenceforth serve 7 In 
hiter times did the Curies ever assemble 7 Explain Comitia eolata, 

80. Where were the Comitia eenturiata held 7 By whom 7 What 
business was done in the Comitia eenturiata ? When did capital offences 
cease to be tried in the Comiiia eenturiata ? 

81. How long before the day of meeting was the subject for discussion 
published 7 How was this interval employed 7 Explain ouad^re, dia- 
ouadire legem. On the day of meeting, what preliminary observances 
vrere practised 7 Where were the Comitia generally held 7 How were 
they opened 7 83. Explain intereedere. If no objection were made on* 
the part of the Tribunes, and no religious obstacle existed, in what form 
did the presiding magistrate put the vote 7 What was the term for put- 
ting the vote 7 Who voted first 7 Did the voting usually go through 
all the classes 7 Was the great preponderance of the rich ever dimi- 
nished 7 What division of the people was then allowed its influence 7 
Explain eenturia pnBrogativa. 83. How were the votes given 7 Explain 
Uti rogae, and Autiquo ? Explain pontes^ ootle. Explain the manner 
of voting. How was the law adopted by the assembly registered 7 

84. What were the regulations common to both sorts of Comitia 7 
Could the decision of the Augure reverse a resolution formally adopted by 
the Comitia 7 (see note 5.) . How were their resolutions confirmed in the 
earlier times 7 Explain aueioritae patrum. What did the lex PubliUa 
provide 7 

85. Did the regulations mentioned in the preceding paragraph apply 
to the Comitia tributa ? Where were these held 7 When were Comitia 
trihuta first introduced ? By what laws were they legally established 7 
What judicial authority did they exercise until the laws of the Twelve 
Tables 7 What magistrates were chosen at these Comitia 7 After the 
lex Domitia, what change was made in the election to the priesthood 7 
86. When did the legUlative power of these Comitia become great 7 
What powers belonged exclusively to these Comitia 7 By whom were 
they generally held 7 Could they be prorogued by the obnuntiatio ? Who 
seem to have absented themselves fhnn the Comitia tributa ? Was legis- 
lative power ever withdrawn from them 7 by whom restored 7 

87. What was the province of the Senate 7 In extraordinary emer- 
gencies, in what form did the Senate call on the magistrates to act as 
circumstances might require 7 When did the Senate lose its real power 7 
How long did it continue to exercise some legislative and administrative 
anthority 7 

88. By whom was the Senate convoked in early times 7 Where did 
it generally assemble 7 Where might it be held 7 Mention some temploo 
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in which the Senate was often held. What is the phrase for giving 
audience to an amhaasador 7 What terms denoted regular and eztraor- 
dinary meetings? Between what hours were the meetings of the Senate 
held ? 89. Explain referre ad aenatum, rogare 9enUntia9, 9ententuu di- 
cert, verba eententiam dieere, verba a$$entiri. In the earlier and later times 
(respectively) who were first called on ? who next ? Elxplain egridi rela- 
(tonem. What is the phrase for speaking against time ? 90. What wss 
the actual voting called 1 Explain the request divide sententiam. What 
was a degi«e of the Senate called T Where were such decrees kept, and 
under whose custody 1 What was necessary to make a decree of the 
Senate valid 7 How might those who absented themselTes witliout tea> 
sellable cause, or grossly violated standing orders, be punidied ? What 
power had the Tribunes over the decrees of the Senate 1 Diadngoiflh 
between SenatHts auetoriias and Senatiis consultwn. 

91. What does magistratus signify 1 (see note 7.) In ancient timee, 
who possessed the supreme executive and judicial authority ? What royal 
privilege was afterwards intrusted to the Rex sacrificiUus ? How were 
Kings supported? What was a part of the royal demesne? What 
magistrate succeeded the King ? 92. What magistrates were afterwards 
appointed 7 When first ? Explain prorogare imperium, or provincianu 
Vrom what practice did the appointment of Proconsuls and PropretcMs 
arise ? 93. Who united all the powers of the state in his ovm pereon t 
In the time of the Emperors, did the great ofiicen retain their names and 
outward distinctions? What new magistrates were then appointed! 
What powers did the Prafectua Urhi, Pratfectus PrtBtorio, and Pr^» 
feetus Annown (respectively) possess? 94. From whose times was an 
entirely new organization of the government and public c^ices intro- 
duced ? How were the great state ofiicers then designated ? 

95. Who were the ordinary magistrates? What magistracies were 
extraordinary ? What ordinary magistrates enjoyed nobiUtas or official 
rank ? 96. If we compare the Roman magistracy vnth that of more 
modem states, what striking difference do we perceive ? 97. When did 
the administration of the provinces become extremely lucrative ? What 
difierence was there between the ancient and most modem magistracies, 
as to their time of office T What ofiSce was held for more than a year T 
for how long was it held ? Mention a third distinction with regard to 
the qualifications of magistrates. 98. In mattere of great importance 
who acted as a consilium to the Consuls? to the provincial ofliceis? to 
the general ? 

99. Till whose time did the people choose their own magistrates? 
What qualification was at first necessary ? What ofiices could not be 
held by Pairiciaos ? If a Patrician desired to fill one of these ofiioes, 
what was neceassry? In what order were the great magistracies sought 
for and held ? What was originally a necessary qualification for oflficcT 
What afterwards? Give the ages required in candidates for the Qqsbs- 
tOTship, ^dileship, Praetorship, Consulship. Explain Consul sua anno, 
100. Explain the term candidaii. Explain nomen projlteri, ambire, am^ 
bilus, prensare. In the early times, when did the magistrates generally 
enter on their o&ce ? With what exception ? When were the elected 
magistrates termed designati? What were the forms of their invest- 
ment? 101. What restrictions wei^ there as to the number of offices a 
person could hold, or the fiequency with which he might hold them t 
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Were any of these regfaktionfl ever relaxed 7 How old was Scipio Afii- 
canufl minor when he was chosen Conanl the fint time X Mention eome 
-other remarkable elections to the high offices. 

102. What is the general term for magisterial authority t What 
rights did the Roman magistrates possess within their own jurisdiction ? 
What magistrates had not the right of taking the auspices ? Which of 
the high magistrates could not call the Senate together t Which of the 
inferior magistrates could assemble the Senate 1 How could the magis- 
trates enforce their authority ? 103. Explain noeatio and preAen«to, and 
state what magistrates possessed these powers. Is it certain that a magis- 
trate could not be cited before a tribunal during the continuance of his 
office 1 In Catiline's conspiracy, what step was Lentnlus compelled to 
take previously to his trial 1 If the auspices had not been correctly taken, 
what might a magistrate do 7 Explain imperxHm. 104. How was the 
imperiwn committed to magistrates? By whom could it not be exer- 
cised 7 If a pro-magistrate who enjoyed the imperium in one of the 
provinces desired to have a triumph at Rome, what was requisite! 
What security existed against malversation in office 7 What were the 
insignia of the higher magistrates 7 What was. the Sella eurulia? (see 
note 3.) What rank did the ex-magistrates enjoy 7 Give their names. 

105. What seems to have been the original name of the Consuls t 
Over what magistrates could the Consuls not exercise authority 7 What 
was named from the Consuls 7 State generally the power of the Consuls. 
When did they cease to administer justice in ordinary cases? In time of 
war, what power did they exercise 7 If there were only one war, who 
usually commanded the armies? If ther« were more than one, how was 
it settled which Consul should command each army 7 Explain eamparatio. 
Explain prorogare imperium. 106. In the latter days of the Republie, 
when did the Consuls command the army 7 Explain Consul eubrogatue, 
n^fectua. What was the distinctive mark of the consular dignity? 
When had each Consul the fmeeee ? Explain the term Onuul Major. 
(see note 4 ) When did the Consulship lose its importance ? After the 
partition of the empire, was the number of the consuls doubled ? What 
waa done 7 What was the last occasion on which a private individual 
filled the office of Consul 7 107. How often was the succession of Con- 
suls interrupted ? What was the firat interruption 7 For what purpose ? 
What was the second interruption ? Account for it. What magistrates 
were created 7 Who were eligible to the office 7 How long did the 
THhuni Mililum connUari potestate last? What law provided that one 
of the Consuls should be chosen from the Plebeians? What was the 
number of the Tribuni MUitum eongulari poteetate 7 

108. How most the Protorship be viewed 7 When did the Pretor- 
ship become a separate magistracy 7 Show how closely this magistracy 
resembled the Consulship. Was the Pretorship ever filled by Conmdaree ? 
109. What wat the especial province of the Pnetor? Explain the mean- 
ing of the Prator'o Edict. Expinm judieea dare. In appointing to the 
Pretiorekip, was regard had to the legal knowledge of the candidate ? 
Of what games had the Pnetor the management 7 Explain PraPnr ur- 
hanu9t and Prmtor peregrinue. When did this division of the Prator- 
9hip begin 7 When were the duties of both oflkes discharged by ths 
Prmtor urbanue? 110. When was the number of Pmtors raised to 
four 7 when to aix ? When the ftuBsftoties perpetua (18S) were intro- 
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dnoedi when did the Pnetore go to their proyinces? (An». Not till after 
their year of office ; they then commanded in the provinces as Propnt^ 
titrs.) Were ihejudicas qwBttionis magistratefl? In what period were 
SDch judges appointed ? (see note 7.) What was at last their namber T 
Under the EmperoiB, to what was this office restricted ? Had the Pnetor 
any lictors ? 

111. By the oonstitotion of Servins Tnllios, how often was the 
sapreme magistrate required to hold a master of the citizens ? for ^rhat 
purposes t When and why were the two Censon created 7 How laag 
did they continue in office? What prevented the censos from bein^ 
always held within the time appointed by law 7 What did the Censor 
not possesB? What rights did he not possess 7 In later times, by wtiom 
was this office filled exclusively 7 1 12. Where was the qainqnennial 
census held 7 Explain the term ineennts. What was each citizen obliged 
to do ? Of what was he not obliged to render an account 7 Were debts 
taken into the account? Was any tax then imposed? 113. Explain 
ee7i9ura momm. What penalty might the Censor inflict 7 What was 
the proper term to denote this 7 on whom was it usually inflicted 7 How 
did the Censor punish a Senator ? a Knight ? Explain trilm moveri, 
9nd in Catritum tabula* referri. Explain tfran'ttin /ocere. 114. When 
were all the citizens no longer personally enrolled at Rome T Might one 
Censor reverse the judgments of the other 7 Might the Censors of the 
following lustrum remove t^e ignondnia infficted by their predecessors 7 
Explain the tenn lustrum, (see note 3). If one of them died, what was 
his colleague obliged to do 7 1 15. What was an especial branch of the 
Censor's duty? Explain the term publieani. When did the Censors 
cease to be elected by the people 7 Under the Emperors, who sometimes 
discharged the office ? 

116. When were the two Plebeian ^diles first created 7 When were 
two Curule .fidileships added 7 For what purpose 7 Were they held by 
Patricians or Plebeians? What were the duties of the .£diles? 117. 
Was the difference between the Plebeian and Curule ^diles an im- 
portant one? What insignia might the Curule iGdiles bear? When 
and how did the office of iEdile become very expensive ? What games 
were superintended by the ^diles 7 What .£diles did Caesar add 7 

1 18. Is the origin of the QuaestorBhip known ? By whom were the 
Quawtore chosen at first 7 When did this arrangement cease, and who 
then elected them 7 Was the office originally patrician or plebeian Y 
Which of the QiuEStors accompanied the Consuls in their campaigns 7 
How many Queestors were there originally ? When and why were four 
more Quaestors appointed ? What was tlM greatest number of Quaestors 
afterwards? 119. What were the duties of the city Quaestora ? What 
of the provincial Quaestors 7 How were their provmces assigned to them 
at a later period ? To what was the Quaestoiship the first step 7 What 
right did it give its holder 7 What body was latterly in a great measure 
filled up fix>m the QuestorB 7 Did the office continue under the empire t 
ISK). Who were the TW^nt aront ? When had this office disappeared 7 
Was the name ever revived 7 was the office the same 7 

121. On what occasion was the Tribnneship of the People created? 
How was the person of the Tribune protected 7 What was the number 
of the Tribunes at first 7 What afterwards 7 From whom were they 
chosen ? Had the Tribunes any right of co-optation, t. e. of filling op 
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vacancies in their own body 7 Were they magistrates 1 What was their 
■ingle duty? Explain intereetstQ. 123. What powers did they soon 
arrogate to themselves ? When the distinction between Patricians and 
Plebeians lost its political impoitanoei what was the object of the iniet' 
eewtQ? flow was this interce9no sometimes enforced? What right 
had the Tribunes with reference to the Senate? Could one Tribune 
nullify the decisions of the rest by his intercesno ? What means were 
there of rendering the intercetsio of the Tribunes inoperative 7 123. 
What did Tiberius Gracchus venture to propose to the people 7 How 
iar from the city did a Tribune's authority extend 7 How was a Tribune's 
absence from Rome restricted 7 Who were disqualified for the Tribunate 7 
When did great abuses in the intercesno begin to occur 7 How did SuUa 
curtail the powers of the Tribunate 7 When were these restrictions re- 
moved 7 Under Augustus, who received the THbunieia poU9ta9 7 Who 
bore this office under the succeeding Emperors 7 

124. Who were the Triwnmri eapitalet ? Explain the term or title 
T\riumviri monetales, or iii Viri AAAFF. Who were the Curatar€9 
vittrvm 7 Who were the Decemviri liiibu9 judieandig 7 What were 
these officers called collectively 7 Who were the Triuimnri tioetumi ? 

125. When was a Dictator chosen for the first time 7 On what occa- 
sion 7 Explain dietatorem dieere. For what purposes were Dictators 
appointed 7 At what Comitia were they originally elected 7 At a later 
period, by whom does the Dictator seem to have been chosen 7 126. Who 
was his assistant or second in command 7 what rank belonged to him 7 
What power did the Dictator originally possess 7 Was there any except 
tion to the saq>en8ion of the other offices 7 How long did the Dictator- 
ship last 7 Was the office always patrician 7 Was its power ever cir- 
cumscribed 7 At the end of the Republican period, who were invested 
with a perpetual Dictatorship 7 127. On the death of a King, how was 
the interregnum managed 7 In the time of the Republic, when was this 
practice revived 7 Give an instance of such revival. From vrhom was 
the Interrex chosen 7 When do we again find JntenAges 7 128. Who 
was the Prafectuo urhi or Cu9to9 uriis 7 For what purpose was such 
an officer retained in the time of the Republic 7 By whom were the 
official duties of the Consul discharged in such absences 7 What was the 
office of the Prebfeetuo urH under Augustus 7 

129. Who were the Scribe 7 How were they divided 7 How were 
they distributed among the magistrates? How were the Scriba originally 
looked upon 7 how aflerwards 7 130. Give the names of the oervanto or 
official attendants on magistrates. 

131. Who were the Prafecti anmma 7 Give the names of some. 

132. Diatinguieh between jtu publicum nndjuM privatum. How was 
jua privatum subdivided 7 

133. To what did the jus civile owe its origin 7 How was the Jub 
civiU augmented? By whom were laws drawn up 7 By whom ap- 
proved 7 Explain juo honorarium. Wh^t did the Prator urbanuo do 
when he entered on his office 7 134. How long did the Pretor's Edict 
continue in force 7 Was the efiect of the Pretor's Edict quite lost on his 
quitting office 7 How must we look on the Pnetorial edicta 7 Explain 
the terms res judicata, retponoa. In the time of the Emperors, what 
official juri»t» were publicly appointed 7 

135. From the time of Augustas, what sapeneded the edicts of the 
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PnatoTS? What ooIIectioDS of royal ordinances were made? 136. £!x* 
plain CodeXt DigesttB, or Pandecta, Inatiiutunus. What was the Omiev 
Bipetita PrtBlectionis ? What the NovelUB ? 

137. In both pidfliea and privaia judicia, what is a pecoliarity of 
Roman law? Who decided the legal question? who the quescion of 
fiict ? How lar did the judices oorreapond to otir notion oif judg€9 ? 
What term denoted the proceedings before the magistrate 7 what those 
before the judices 7 Were the magistrate and the judges professed law- 
yers 7 Show that legal knowledge, in the time of the Repoblic, was more 
widely difiiised than in our day. (see note 5.) 

138. In whose hands was the administration of jastioe placed at fine I 
In whose at a later period X What did the Pmtor settle \ After the pre> 
Uminary proceedings [in jure] what did he leave to the decision of the 
judices7 Who provided that the sentence of thejudiees shoald be cnr* 
ried into effect ? What was the collective name for the exercise of iKe 
Pnetor's judicial functions ? Explain the words do, dioo, addioo, na in- 
dicating the Pnetor's functions. Where did he preside 1 With what was 
the PrtBtor urbanug occupied 1 139. With what were the other Praetom 
charged 1 In the municipal towns and colonies, how was justicx admi- 
nistered 1 In the provinces, who exercised jurisdiction ? In the days of 
the Empire, who was the chief magistrate I Who were under him 7 
When did the difierence between jus and judimum cease 7 Explain that 
distinction. 

140. To whom did the investigation of the factum, and the judicial 
decision consequent on such investigation belong 7 How and by whom 
were the judicet chosen? How were they divided? (Into decnrias.) 
What were the whole body of Judiees termed 7 (indices selecti.) Who 
were the Becvperatares 7 (From the name one would suppose theiQ to 
be the judges In causes where property or damages were to be recovered, 
cf. 170. The term occurs as strongly opposed to a tingle judge; from 
which it follows that there were always several Becuperatorea.) Who 
were the Artiiri 7 (A judge was probably called Arbiter, when he was 
to determine the cause on principles of equity : an arbitrium was an 
actio b(m<B Jidei, to be determined ex tBquo ei bono : nor was a definite 
amount claimed as in a judicium,'^) Was an Arbiter always appointed 
by the Prtetor 7 (No : the parties might choose a private Arbiter, who 
was called Arbiter honorariue or diecepiator domestieue.) From whom 
were the judges originally chosen 7 (From the Senate.) When were 
the judicia given to the Equites 7 (From the time of C. Gracchus.) 
Were they ever (and if so when) restored to the Senate? (Yes: in 
Sulla's time.) Was any other change made 7 (Yes : in b. c. 70, they 
were divided between the Senators, Kuighta, and Tribuni <trarii.) Who 
were the Tribuni ararii 7 (see note 7.) Did the leges judieiari^ which 
enacted these changes in Uis judicial body, relate to both publica and 
privata judicia 7 (No: probably only to the publica judicia.'') What 
change did Ciesar make 7 (He took the judicia from the TVibuni etrarii.) 
In the municipal towns and provinces, how were the judicial functians 

* Gajus 4, § 105, Becuperatoria et quae sub uno judiee, &c. : ^ 109, 
Si Romae aput recuperatores agamus, vel aput unumjudicem, &e. 

' See Diet. Antiqq. p. 532 : so also Walter, luid OsenbrUggen in his 
review of this work. 
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discharged 7 141. Of what court do we read besides the court of the 
Prator t What was properly the number of the judges 1 Is the naturo 
of the DeceiDTiral court {Decemviri litUnu iudieandis) known? 

142. What were the counsel called 1 Were they necesBarily accom- 
plished Jurists? What did the lex Cincia de donia et muneribviB enact? 
Was any change made at a later period ? Who were the Advocaii ? 

143. Of what rank (originally) were the JuriseontuUi or prudentea ? 
Whom did they direct? What were the terms by which their legal 
opinions were denoted? Mention one of the most renowned Jurists. 
When did he flourish ? Mention some other celebrated Jurists. (Ulpia- 
nas, Panhis, Papinianua.) 

144. What was the chief qualification for the enjoyment of civil 
rights ? Who alone had the eoimubium and eo mm e r e iu m ? Who were 
excluded from a participation in these privileges? What was another 
qualification for the foil exercise of civil rights ? What was necessary 
before any dtisen could engage in any legal process ? Were any regu- 
lations afterwards adopted for the benefit of minors? 

145. How are private rights divided by Jurists ? Distinguish between 
jMssetfto and donUmmn* How was damimum subdivided ? What were 
res manev* ' Vft^ the acquisition of oioiier<i^p accompanied by legai 
forms ? Explain mandpaiio. What is the eonirarf term to res man- 
e^ ? (see note 9.) 146. In what ceremonies besides those relating to the 
acquisition of property, did a maneipatio take place ? What was a simi- 
lar legal 'process caljed ? Explain in jure eeamo. Explain uBUcapUt. 
What period establianed prescription for immoveable property? What 
for other property? Were the regulations respecting prescription after- 
wards altered 1 

147. Define oldigaHo, According to the Roman Jurists, to what did 
all obligatory riffhts owe their origin ? Between whom alone could con- 
tracts he entered, by the old strict Roman law ? At a later period who 
also could enter into contracts? 148. Name the principal forms for con* 
tracts. Explain fuxue. By the laws of the Twelve Ta|>le0, what was 
the condition of debton who bound themselves by nexue 7 What law 
exempted the person of the debtor from imprisonment in chains? When 
was it passed ? Was it always observed ? Explain etipulatio. To what 
had written contracts especial reference ? 149. Explain nomina foeett 
{eeribere, pereeribere,) How were pa]rments fipequently made? How 
were obligations incurred in the provinces? 

150. To what crimes did obligations ex delietia extend? Explain 
furtttm manifestum. By the laws of the Twelve Tables, how might 
a thief taken in the act be punished ? By the pretorian law, what was 
ei^ined in cases offurtum matnfeatum ? What in cases offurtum nee 
wtanifeetum 7 What was enforced in cases of actual personal injury, 
injyaria, unless the matter was setded by compromise? For smaller 
oflenees of this description, what penalty was inflicted ? By the preto- 
rian law, what was substituted for the talio7 151. Define dtannum. 
How was it atoned for ? When violations of (landed) property became 
common in the Civil War, what penalty was imposed ? 

153. What did a matrimomum juetum presuppose on both sides t 
De&ie eannubium. Name the strict forms of a msfrtsiofimfii ^'ustttin. 
Describe eonfarreatio, eoemptio, usvs. 153. By iriiat terms was the 
snl^gection to her husband denoted ? Did the wife ever remain sob- 
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joct to her father or gaardian, or at her own dupoaal t When f Did 
the strict forms of a mairimmiium become mart or Uw cominon ib later 
times { Explain mmtrtmomwn tiyuff tctn. What did a matnmonitu^ 
jitttum not confer on the children? on the iather? 

154. Was bigamy allowed 1 Were there antf (and if so, what) 
hUfited degrees ? By what was the marriage usaally preceded f Mi^t 
a betrothal be cancelled? Who nsoally gave a dowry to the bride? 
Might the marriage ever be annulled? when? What are the teims lor 
divorce f and to divorce a wife 7 Explain repudittm. 155. By what form 
were marriages by confiirreation (153) diasolTed ? Did divorces gradoaUj 
become more or leas common ? By whom was the sanctity of mania^e 
cn&roed ? When and why was the lex PoppeM passed ? 

156. Explain patriapoteoku. When was the form of adoption called 
orrogatio used ? Where did it take place ? In whose presance T What 
powers did the &ther possess over his children ? 157. Could a son nt 
patrid poteitate acquire property ? Was the father obliged to diachai^ge 
debts contracted by his children ? Explain peeidium. By what was the 
parentaUanthority ioHeited ? How did adt^tion diflier from arrogatiom ? 
In whose presence was it concluded ? by what acts ? of what other modea 
of adoption do we read T 

158. Distinguish between agnatio, cognatio, tifinitag. 

159. What was understood by the term genteo in the meet ancient 
times? To such a gene, who were attachecl as subordinate members f 
Who alone claimed the term gene? When. did questions begin to arise 
respecting the right of gentUitas ? 

160. How was the guardianship of minors, or the adifiinietiation of 
their property settled ? How was an unfaithful guardian punished by the 
Twelve Tables ? How was the guardianship of vidu^ settled ? Ex- 
plain twrpe judicium tuUUt. Explain* the extent of the temi vidum. 
161. What women might manage their own property? When did they 
necessarily require the auetoriUie of a guardian 1 For whom were ears- 
lores sometimes appointed on the application of the &mily 7 What was 
their office ? Who appointed a curator for tninore f 

162. By the old strict law, who did and who did not possess the fiill 
right of making a will ? Who could not be named as an heir ? By the 
lex Voconia, what class of persons could not make a woman their sols 
heir 7 What limit was there to the amount of Ugaeiee that could be left 
by such persons to women? 163. In the time of Augustus, who were 
excluded from the right of inheritance 7 Name and explain the three 
descriptions of will. Which description was retained the longest 7 Ex- 
plain hmree ex aeee, h^rte ex dodrante, keeree ex heeee, &c 164. When 
was a testament invalid 7 If a man died intestate, who were his natnial 
heirs 7 In default of such, who inherited ? To whom did the inherit- 
ance of a freedman, who lefl no natural heirs, fiiU 7 

165. What provisions of the civil law of inheritance were exceedingly 
unjust ? By what were these severe clauses afterwards modified 7 What 
did the prsBtorian rule of succession not oonstitute 7 Was the pnetorian 
testament in writing 7 Against what vras it not valid 7 Explain bonorwm 
poooeewio contra tabulae. When and by whom was this granted 7 Ex- 
plain bonorum poeeeeeio secundum talndae. 

166. Explain the difference between proceedings injure, and prooeedo 
ings in judieio. What were the most ancient forma of legal proceai? 
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Wbo only could avail themaelvefl of the legie acliones 7 What did they 
neceasarily require ? Explain aciovt petitor, reus. What involved the 
loflB of the salt 7 Among the various forma, name the most important, 
and that which was longest retained. 167. In pleas in rem, what was 
often added to the legis actio taeramento ? Explain the term vindieia. 
In the case of immoveable property, or of objects which could not be 
brought whole into court, how was this form managed ? 

168. What were afterwards introduced instead of the old symbolic 
forms T What was the general effect of the introduction of octioneB f 
169. With whom did the choice of the actio rest? What was the con- 
sequence of an erroneous choice? Explain plus petere. If the cause 
was not thus rejected, what formula did the plaintiff receive? 170. 
Name the parts of this formula. Were all (bese parts found in every 
formula ? What was stated in both the pleadings and the judgment in 
every actio which sought to recover from tlie defendant? 171. Explain 
the term praser^tiones or exceptiones. Give instances of a prascriptio; 
of an exceptio. To whom did the investigation of the fact on which the 
exception was founded belong ? 

172. How did the proceedings injure commence ? In ancient times, 
on what was the compulsory force of an in jus vocatio dependent ? Ex- 
plain widimonium. Explain vadimonium promittere, vadarU vadimoni' 
urn tiotere, vadimonium dAerert. (see note 7.) 173. What was done 
when the magistrate and counsel were instructed by these preliminary 
proceedings concerning the character of the actio which the plaintiff de- 
sired to adopt? What officer was named in the writ? Who seems to 
have had the right of proposing the judex? Explain the form iniquvm 
ef&ro. If several judges were appointed, with what did the proceedings 
m jure conclude ? (In any action for recovery) what were they called ? 

174. Must the proceedings injudicio be concluded in one day? How 
was the ease to be proved ? Distinguish between iabuUt justa, or eodicet 
accepti et expensi, and adversaria, (see note 9.) What change did the 
process by formuhe introduce with respect to the plaintiff's personal ap- 
pearance ? Explain and distinguish between mgnitorts and procuratores. 
At the close of the proceedings, what did the judge dot By whatform 
of words did he decline to pronounce sentence ? 175. Were there any 
means of reversing an ui^ust sentence ? What means ? By what was 
the operation of the sentence sometimes enforced ? Mention some de- 
scriptions of condemnation which were attended with infiimy. What did 
non-appearance occasion? Mention some modes of discouraging un- 
necessary or pettifogging actions. What followed if the sentence were 
not obeyed ? 

176. Explain the interdicia of the Prcetor. 

177. Explain indicia publica. By whom were they originally con- 
ducted? After the expulsion of the Kings, who presided over these 
courts ? How were capital offenders tried I After the introduction of 
the Tribuneship, what claes of offenders were sometimes summoned by 
their Tribunes before the Comitia tributa ? Give instances. 178. Ac- 
cording to the laws of the Twelve Tables, where only might capital 
of&nces be tried? What power did the Comitia tributa still retain? 
When were the qutBstiones perpetutt introduced ? What causes came 
under the queestiones perpetum 7 {De repetundis, majestatis, ds sica* 
rii* et venefieis, de parrieidis, peculate, mnbitAs, de numis adaUtsrims, 
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de falsU, or tettamentaria : de vi puhUea, Diet. ADtiqq^) IKd Ae 
judex fU4B9tioni» manage the proceedinga m jure, or those in judicm T 
{Boje9en aays the proceedings in jure : but thia aeema inoonvel, thoa C. 
pro Cluent. 54: juhet lex ea . . . judieem queutiomt . . . cum Urn jU" 
dieibus, qui ei obvenerint . , . qumrere de veneno, from which it wobU 
aeem that the judex fu^uHonie presided at the trial, aa president of a 
body of judges chosen by lot.*) By whom were the queutioneB perpeim^ 
originally conducted t by whom afterwards t Did the immediate jodi- 
cial authority of the people now increaae or decrease 7 179. Had the 
Senate any judicial authority, strictly speaking, over the peraons of citi* 
sens ? Did the Elxnperors invest the Senate with any judicial avthoiity ? 
What officer had also a criminal jurisdiction in the tim^ of the Empire I 
During the Republic, by whom was the criminal jurisdiction, beyond the 
vralla of the city, exercised 1 What exception waa there to thia ? 

180. Who only could appear before the popular tribunals as aecm^ 
saioree? How was sentence passed? Who might ast as prosecntor 
in the Prator's court 1 When was the office of accuser respectaible ? Ex- 
l^in the teims divinatio, subacriptoree. 181. How did the prosecutor 
commence his proceedings ? Explain delatio nominie, calunima, rect- 
us nomime. Whence were the judges selected t Did their number vary T 
What number did it usually exceed 1 Who had Ae right of cfaalien^ 
against the judieee ? How was the trial iiaelf latterly divided 1 I8S. 
How did the lex Julia limit the principle that in criminal proceedingjs 
persons might be compelled to bear witneas? By what were the qu^M^ 
^^ones of alaves accompanied T In what causes was it at all events irre- 
gular to torture the alaves of the accused? Expliaiii veetes mrdidet^ 
Was the number of defenders ever limited ? Explain condemmatto, ahae 
lutio, ampUatio. On what were the votea inscribed? How was the 
earrying of the sentence into efiect insured 7 What means were there o€ 
protection against unjust sentences? 

183. What ofienees generally formed the subject of criminal proceed- 
ings in the judieia publico ? Explain crimen majeeitUie, perdueUiomis, 
repetundarum. What change took place with reference to causes r^e- 
tundaruin 7 When and where was a governor impeached 7 How were 
those who prosecuted such a magistrate to conviction, rewarded 1 Ex- 
plain peeulatue, amhi%tu9f vi9,faUum, eaeruegtum, plagium. 

184. What were the punishments in the days of the Republic ? Wss 
corporal punishment ever abolished ? How was death generally infficted T 
What were the more ancient modes? For parricidium, what waa the 
punishment ? How were Catiline's accomplices punished ? How vras 
the punishment of exile rendered eiffective ? Whither did banished peraona 
usually retire? 185. What were the usual puniahments for the more 
grievous ofienees against the state ? How were criminals fregaentty 
puniriied under the Emperors ? Explain deportatiOt relegatio. To what 
labour were criminals also condemned ? 

186. What treaty do we hear of in very early days of the Republic ? 
How was the negotiation of treaties conducted? What privilege did 

' Mddvigfin an essay on the judex queBStionie, maintains that this 
officer presided over such qututiottee perpetum as the Pretors could not . 
preside over themselves, and that the number of these qumetianiea made it 
necessary that taetkjttdiecs queutianis should be appointed. 
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Amhaflndmft e^joy? On what conditiom? How were tHow trected 
who miacoDdacted themselves towards a ioreign AmbasBadior 1 

187. What step was taken when any ii^jaiy was received from a 
foreign nation ? What was the efiect of a declaration of war hy the 
Fttiales? 188. Were these rights aiwajm enforced? By whom was 
Che conclusion of peace celebrated 7 Explain the term induei^. Was a 
Bpansio conclnded by the coarnianders alvrays ratified by the state 1 If 
aoch a tpontio was not ratified, how was the general who conchided it 
treated 7 What more ftvourable treatment did conqoered nations some- 
times experience 1 

189. Fnmi what expenses was the Roman Repablic exempt ? Whai 
were the heaviest charges? When was penf first decreed to the army? 
190. With what dtfty was the Exchequer charged in seasons of scarcity? 
What regulation, in conjunction with the large amount of private dona- 
tions, attracted a crowd of hroken-down or idle perM>ns to Rome ? What 
did a lex frumentaria of C. Gracchus estabfish ? (see note 2.) What did 
Cledins introduce ? (note 3.) Did this last long? (note 3.) 

191. Who or what were maintained by the proceeds of the public 
estates 7 What odier funds seem to have been applied to the mainte- 
nance of public wonbip ? ' How early do we find mention of porUnia 
and trihuta 1 Of what do the frtftute seem to have consisted originally T 
When was a property-tax imposed ? After the expulsion of the Kngs» 
who seem ibr a time to have been exempted firom these payments 7 

192. What was the standing direct contribuiion fi-om Roman citi- 
sens 7 Was it ever arbitrarily increased by the Censors 7 Why 7 By 
whom was it collected 7 Explain xHctmma manttmisnofunR. 

193. Mention some extraordinary sources of revenue. How were 
some con<iuered states (e. g. the Aurunci, b. c. 502) made to contribute 
to the state revenues 7 

194. What were the standing contributions finom conquered countries 7 
From vdiat was Italy exempt 7 What war an ii^portaot item of tlie 
peyenue 7 When the Romans conquered a country, of what portion of 
it did they take possession? 195. Where were considerable tracts of this 
•gtr pubUeta to be found 7 How was the pasture land {tallut) leased 
«nt7 Explain scripture. Who fiinned the Mcr^twrm? In ancient 
times, whom do we find exclusively in occupation Ipostettio) of the cul- 
tivated land 7 What did they pay for it 7 Name -some other productive 
sources of revenue. What became in Italy a state monopoly at a very 
«arly period? 

196. Was the income of the state collected immediately by govern- 
ment 7 What exception was there to this 7 How ions the collection of 
the state revenues managed 7 What vnis the tenn for letting the public 
(axes, Slc. 7 (veetigaUa loemre). for taking or farmiw them 1 (vectiga- 
Ua reditnere). M^ere, and with what formalities did the bidding take 
place 7 When a 9ocieta» publicanorum took a public tax or other source 
of revenue, who acted as its representative in making the purchase 7 
197. Explain famiUa publicanorvm. Who were the principal govern- 
ment contractors? Who were disqualified fiom undeitaking any public 
contracts? 

198. What did the large sums which flowed into the Exchequer fiom 
foreign conquests, enable the government to dispense with 7 When was 
Ae pPoperty-4ax su^ended 7 What did the Ux Tkmia detennine with 
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respect to the a^ pMieus 7 From the year ji. c. 60, on what ynm tbe 

existence of the Koman state in a great measore dependent 7 

199. During the Republic, by whom were all afikirs o( finance trana- 
acted ? Who were the principal officers of finance ? What was the 
public Treasury termed ? In what building was it included ? 

200. How did Augustus diminish the importance of tbe mrarium ? For 
what benefits to the army and people, did the Emperors compensate by 
new taxes? 201. From w^hose reign was the financial adminisuaiioa 
entirely changed ? In subsequent reigns, by what was the public expen> 
diture considerably increased ) 

202. How were the inhabitants of vanquished states treated ? If they 
were transferred to the state, did they become citizens 1 with what re- 
striction or curtaihneni of rights I For the management of their political 
affairs, what officer was sent 0Ut every year irom Rome 1 How 
their local business conducted ? 203. By what lime had most of th< 
cities acquired the full rights of citizenship ? Explain Latinir Italic 
nomenque Laiinum. What was the condition of these Laiini? Did 
any of them gradually adopt the Roman civil code X 

204. When were the several Italian states amalgamated into one 
empire ? What did the allied states and Latin colonies then beoMDe I 
What did this confer on their inhabitants ? In these raunicipalitiee, by 
whom were the local business, and questions a£^cting the rights of in- 
dividuals, settled 7 What offices, respectively, did Milo hold in Ijana- 
vium, and Cicero's son in Arplnum 7 (see note 5.) Where were im- 
portant criminal proceedings conducted ? 205. Did the Prefectnres, of 
which we read even after the Julian law, differ essentially from the mnni- 
cipia 1 By the lex Julia, was Gallia Ciaalptna comprehended in Italy ? 
To what other province was the right of citizenship soon extended ? 
When did the Transpadani receive the privilege of citizenship 7 Under 
the Emperors, what form did Italy gradually assume 7 

206. Whenever the Romans desired to retain a conquered country as 
the property of the state, what did they do 7 Name the most ancient 
provinces. By whom was the first settlement of the province efiected ? 
207. At first, who only were chosen a3 Governors 7 What change was 
soon afWrwards introduced 7 Was a similar change ever made with 
reference to the Consuls 7 How were the provinces divided 7 how as- 
signed 7 What arrangement did a law of the younger Gracchus intn>> 
dace with reference to the consular provinces 7 In Cicero's time, what 
enactment was made with reference to both consular and praiorian pro- 
vinces 7 Did the people ever themselves assign a province to a Governor ? 
Give an instance. 

208. With what was the provincial Governor invested, before his de« 
parture from Rome 7 With what was he furnished 7 What was his 
position in the province 7 By whom was he assisted in the administra- 
tion of his office 7 How was the number of his Legatet determined t 
Who chose his Legate and his Quasior ? On what terms did these offi- 
cials live with the Governor 7 What was the Praetorian cohort, properiy 
BO called 7 What was his second cohor» Pretoria ? 

209. By the Cornelian law, what was the Governor required to do 
after the expiration of his term of office 7 For what purpose were depu- 
tations frequently s^nt to Rome from the provinces 7 Into what did this 
practice sometimes degenerate 7 What right did the inhabitants of the 
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y ro vlncw enjoy T On these occasions, who acted as their patrons and 
hosts ? 210. Explain repetundamm. What did a lex Servilia promise 
to any provincial who should proeecnte a Governor to conviction ? Was 
it easy for a deputation from the provinces to establish any accusation 
against the Roman aristocracy t 

211. Was the municipal constitution, retained by the cities, reffulated 
in a great measure by Roman laws t Was it subject to the interference 
•nd control of the Roman Governor? What remained unchanged? 
HoW was the defence of the country provided for ? What did a part of 
the land become? What was done widi the nger pnhUcuM? Did the 
tributes vary in these provinces ? To whom were the public revenues 
fiumed out? Were the provinces often oppressed by the PubUeam, 
Govemon, and Negotiatoret? 212. What did^ the tSovemors always 
expect? What were they often bribed to connive at? Mention some 
of the evils to which the provinces were subjected. 

213. Explain the term contentmt. When a conomttu was held, who 
presided as judge ? Has the term eormenttu any other meaning? 214. 
What did the Governor, on assuming offioe, generally issue ? t)n what 
was it principally based ? What power had the Governor within the 
limits of his province ? Where were capital offences committed by Ro- 
man citizens tried ? In what cases did the province itself possess juris- 
diction? 

215. Mention some especial privileges thst some of the provincial 
cities enjoyed from the beginning. 

216. How did Augustus divide the Provinces? How long did this 
division continue? By whom were the Senatorial Provinces adminis- 
tered ? by whom the bnperial ? When was a general code of municipal 
laws formed ? On what was this code founded ? Did there still exist 
any diversity in the privileges engoyed by diflerent cities? 217. When 
did all the inhabitants of the Roman iLnpire receive the privilege of 
eitixenship ? From the days of Diocletian and Constantine, how was the 
Empire divided ? What separation of authority then took |dace ? 

218. In the earliest period of Roman history, did any military 
establishment exist? In the remotest times, of what number did the 
army consist ? How many eentmria emihtm were there ? Who were 
(probably) the ceUns mentioned hy Ldvy ? How many eelefte were 
&ere? 219. Wiio seems to have increased their number? how mndi? 
Had the subsequent division of the people by Servins Tnllius a militaiy 
or a merely civil character ? In this division, how many centuries of 
mtitet were there ? Of whom were they composed ? How many classes 
of infentry were there ? How were these classes subdivided ? By whom 
were distinct ceifturiee formed ? 

220. According to what division was the levy of soldiers long con- 
^hicted ? What dtvision was afterwards foBowed ? From whom were 
the men chosen ? Explain the term jumorte. What was the term of 
service for the infantry? What for the cavalry ? When did a standing 
army begin to be established ? Show that both the legionary and cavalry 
service were esteemed honourable. 221. Who peirormed no military 
doty, except on extraordinary occasions? Where did they then serve? 
Who wss the first who chose soldiers without reference to property ? Did 
^s practice ever become universal ? Were UbtrHni ever a<hxutted into 
the legions ? Towards the end of the Republic, who were exempted 
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from compalflory military Bervioe ? Under the Emperore, of wiiaai <fid 

the army in a great measure conaifit 1 

222, 223. In the early days of the Republic, how many legioais w«ie 
usually enrolled every year 1 Did the number of allied troops ever (in 
any branch) equal or exceed the number of Aoman troops? D eac r ib e 
the annual levies or conscriptions. Explain the terms scribeh exercittam, 
nomina dare^ delectum habire, legere milite$, militiam detreetare. Who 
were exempted from military service 7 When was the right of exemptioo 
restricted 7 What ceremony was necessary to constitute the obligatkoi 
to serve in war ] Explain the terms ttipendia Ugithna wter^re or faeerr, 
mi9»io, emeriti, evocati. 

224. When did the Roman legionaries first receive pay 7 Who doubts 
the correctness of this statement 7 (see note 7.) What was the pay of a 
legionary soldier 1 What reckoning was always observed in the paym^t 
of the soldiery 7 What did a centurion receive? What a cavalry 
soldier 7 Was any portion kept back 7 if so, for what ? When was the 
state obliged to find all the accoutrements of the soldiers 7 Wheo wa» 
it usual to grant them greater privileges? Under the Emperors, what 
was the nature of their pay 7 22^. In ancient times, who were appointed 
to the cavalry service 7 By an ordinance of Servius Tullius, what were 
the Knights allowed for the purchase of a horse 7 What annually for its 
keep 7 In later times did they still receive the <ss equeatre and the ca 
hordearium for the keep of an equve publicus 7 What vras at length 
substimted for the <e« hordearium f How were the eqwie* who had no 
equuB ptibUeua mounted? When did this first occur? When the 
equestrian order was formed, how were the cavalry soldiers levied ? 

226. How were the infantry divided? How was ^aoh Ugie subdi- 
vided 7 How was the cavalry corps attached to each legion divided t 
What was the strength of each legion 7 Who formed the chief strength 
of the army 7 According to Livy, how were they originally ibimed ? 
Into how many battalions were they afterwards divided? Name the 
line$ with their arms. Who were denominated antepilmni? 227. 
What were the chief defensive arms? What were their ofienaive 
weapons {tela)t Explain miUtet levis armatura, veltUf, How did 
these fight? With what weapons? What other descriptions of light 
troops belonged to the militeg levia armature ? Did the aims of the 
cavalry difier essentially firom those of the infiintry 7 Had they too a 
lighter and heavier armament 7 What was the usual military costume I 
Over what was the 9agum worn 7 What was the paludamentum ? 

228. To whom was the command (lYnpertum) of the army intrusted ? 
Who came next to the commander-in-chief? Who commanded the 
single legion*? Describe the rotation of their command. After the 
year b. c. 363» how were the Tribuni miUtum chosen 7 Who were under 
the 7W6imt militum ? 229. How many centurions were there to each 
maniple? Who was the centurio primi pili, or primtu pUtu? What 
was the centurion of lowest rank called 7 Who were under the centu- 
rions ? In the provinces, who acted as Commander-in-chief? In extra- 
ordinary emergencies, by whom was the army commanded ? 

230. Who settled the contingent to be furnished by each of the allies? 
Who chose commanders for these forces? What title did they bear? 
To what legionary officers did they correspond ? How were the allied 
troops empfoyed ? How was the alUed infiintry divided I how the ca- 
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iraliy? 231. How was the paff, clothing, and keep of the allied troops 
defrayed 7 In the difltribotion of rewards, or the divifion of spoil, did 
these allies erer receive as large a share as the Roman soldiers 1 When 
did the Italian allies begin to serve in the legions? Were their cohorts 
then intermixed with the Roman troops? What were the auziliarj troops 
of foreign nations termed ? 

233. What was the most common order of march ? What did each 
soldier carry? Explain milite* impediti; wreints. For the transport 
of the tents, forage, and other heavy baggage, what did they employ ? 
Distingaish between ngna and vexilla. Expinin the terms signa con" 
ferre, inferre, referre, movire, eonveUere, oonoeriere. (note 8.) From 
what baDding were tliey brought oat when the army commenced its 
march ? 233. What division bid each its standard ? What was the 
legionary standard from the time of Marios? Was great regalarity of 
step observed on the march ? Were scoots sent out ? Were the camp* 
followers often very nomeroos? Name some of them. 

234. On a march, what did the army do every night 7 Explain cawtra 
metari. What camps Wjere fortified more carefiilly 7 What owe their 
origin to the great stationary camps of the Romans ? Describe a Roman 
encampment. Exphun /ossa, agger, valli, vallum. How many gates 
were there? Name them. Explain para euperior, presimium, pare m- 
ferior. 235. Explain eub pelUbue durare. By how many soldiers was 
each tent occupied ? How were the rows of tents separated ? Where 
were sentinels posted ? Who made the rounds ? How were the signals 
given 7 Explain IvUm, eomu, bucctna, lituue. In the camp, what exer" 
cises were practised 7 Explain vaea coUigere. 

236. Of how many lines did the order of battle generally consist 7 
Name them, and sute how they were peeled, and divided. How were 
the intervals between the maniplee or cohorte covered ? In what form 
then did they stand ? How were the open spaces occupied ? Where 
were the legions placed ? What troops formed the wings? When cir- 
eumstanoes rendered it expedient, what difl^rent ordera of battle were 
formed ? Describe the euneue, the orlne, and the teetudo. 237. By what 
corps was the Oeneral attended ? Before the battle, what did he do ? 
With what did the battle generally begin ? What troops were first en* 
gaged ? What phrase denotes to mmr^ a retreat 7 

238, 239. Di^tingtush between qppugnare, obeidire. Give the terms 
for to inveet a ciiff. How did the troops first advance ? How was the city 
sometimes surrounded ? How was the siege then pushed on 7 Explain 
agger, eontabulateB turree, falariea, malledti, turree ambulatorue, ariee. 
240. What was a vinea ? what the tolUno ? what cuniculi ? How did 
the besieged defend themselves ? 

241. What rewards did the Roman soldiers receive ? On what occa- 
sions respectively was the corona eiviea, vallaris or ^trentie, muralie, 
obeidiotMlie or graminea granted ? What did P. Decios receive on one 
occasion ? 242. Mention some other rewards. By whom were these 
gifts distributed ? Of what other rewards do we sometimes hear ? What 
new mode of rewarding the soldiery was introduced by Sulla ? What 
were the military pnnidiments ? In cases of mutiny what was some-* 
times done ? 

243. What were the highest rewards that could be conferred on a 
general ? What were the conditions of a juetus triun^hus? 244. De- 
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aoribe the trhui^hal proceMioD. Where and to whom did the geneni 
o&T ap aolemn prayer and ncrifioes T What followed this proeeBaion t 
* Give the tenna for to triumph. 345. What was sometimea done bf 
generals who were nnable to have their trinmph in Rome T Und gr t he 
Empire, for whom was the triwnph ahnoet ezdnaiTely reserved f 'What 
inferior sort of triumph was there 7 Describe it. How were Tietoties 
commemorated? What were the primhiye trop^a? To what were 
conqaered foes sometimes compelled to sabmit ? What oommenuMmtive 
.monuments do we read of besides tropma ? 

246. Under the Empire how were the legions recmitedt Wlnt 
change took place in their payl On whom did the fiite of Rome b cco D ie 
at last dependent t 

247. When do we meet with the fint traces of a fleet t When may 
we consider Rome to have become a naval power t Who first oreteame 
the Carthaginian fleet 1 Who first maintained standing fleets ? Rgpl»iii 
nsvef longa, tririmes, qminqnerimes. What lighter deseriptions of ves- 
sels were there 1 When were LUnmuB adopted 1 Describe them. IVhat 
were transports called 7 Describe the methods of attack in nawl war- 
fiire. What were gnppling-irons called ? 248. Was the naval serriee 
less respecuble than thiat of the army T Who often manned the fleet ? 
VHiat were the marines or ahtp-ooldiar* called 1 Who were sometiiiiea 
obliged to furnish ships and sailors? Who generally commanded the 
fleet ? Under what title ? What was hii ship called 7 By whom weie 
other ships nsaally commanded? Who directed the rowers? Distiii- 
guish between tiaoes nUtduceret dedueere. What were ntifMUa 7 Of 
what is mention sometimes made ? 

249. What was the chief characteristic of the Roman religion 1 In 
what may the grave and practical character of the people be detected f 
Were the sacred usages rigidly observed or not ? 

250. With what was the religion of Rome inseparably interwoven ? 

251. Were the Romans tolerant tovrards strange reli^ons \ Did they 
try to secure their own religion fit>m any admixture of foreign creeds 
{auperMtiivt) ? What was it sometimes deemed expedient to do 7 Ex- 
plain jpte/tfs. 

252. From what countries was the most ancient religious wonhip de- 
rived 7 By what was the national religion soon overiaid and obscured T 
When did the Romans begin to lose their childlike belief in the trath of 
their traditional theology? What religion was now adopted by the 
learned 7 What did the common people eagerly embrace 7 How was 
religion still upheld 7 

253. What were the twelve higher divinities called 7 Name them. 
What was the principal temple of Jupitxs 7 By whom and where was 
it erected ? Who shared this temple with him 7 What were his appel- 
lations? What festival was celebrated in his honour on the Aibsn 
Mount? When and by whom were sacrifices offered to DiESFirsa? 
What day of the month was dedicated to him 7 Whose statue was 
brought to Rome after the destruction of Veil 7 Give the titles of Juno. 
What was her festival 1 What day was sacred to her 7 

254. From what language does the name Minbrva seem to be de- 
rived ? Give the legendary account of the PaUadtvm. Where was it 
placed 7 By whom was the wonhip of Vesta said to have been brought 
to Italy 7 By whom introduced into Rome 7 Give an account of h« 
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roand temple. When is a temple said to have been dedicated at Rome 
to Ceres, Libsr, and Libera ? When was her festival held 7 Give its 
name and character. To what does her worship seem in the more an- 
cient times to have had especial reference 1 Where was the temple of 
Neptunus 1 

255. Who was Venus t When and under what title did she begin 
to be especially honoured ? Wlib was Mars or Mavors ? Give his title. 
'What was preserved in his temple 1 By whom 1 Who was Bellona ? 
Where her temple 1 What business was transacted in the temple of 
Beua)na ? Give the other name of Vulcavits and that of his festival. 
When celebrated 1 What was the most celebrated temple of Apollo ? 
For what was it remarkable I Wjien were Ludi ApolUnaree intro- 
duced 1 Where had Diana a temple ] By whom and for what purpose 
was it dedicated 1 

What deities came next to the Dii Conaentea ? 

256. With whose story does the legend of Saturnus coincide 1 State 
the legend. Describe the Saturnalia. Who played a conspicuous part 
in the Saturnalia ? What part \ (Quote Horace's allusion to it. Age, 
libertete Decembri, Quando ita majorea voluerunt, utere,) Who was 
the wife of Saturnus V 

357. From ^bat country was the worship of Jantts probably derived ? 
Over what did he preside 1 Among the Romans, what was supposed to 
be under his protection 7 What does Livy state about a Janus ? What 
was it probably 7 What were jani ? How was Janus represented t 
What was his principal feast 7 How came Rbra or Gybele to be ho- 
noured at Rome? Give her titles. Give the name of her feast: of her 
priests. 

258. What other name had Pluto 7 Who was associated with him ? 
What was there in the Comitium 7 What ceremony was gone through 
with respect to it 7 Give the other name of Bacchus. -What was his 
festival called 7 With whom was Sol often confounded 7 With whom 
LuKA 7 What was Gekius 7 What ceremonies were observed with re- 
ference to the Genius 7 When especially 7 

259. Who was Terminus 7 To whom is his deification ascribed f 
Where was his altar 7 What legend was there about Terminus 7 Who 
was CoNsuB 7 With whom confounded 7 AVhat does he seem to have 
hid 7 What were his games 7 When and where celebrated 7 Who 
was Deus FiDirs 7 ' What was he originally called 7 With whom in 
later times do we often find him confounded 7 By whom is the worship 
of Hereuies said to have been introduced 7 

2G0. Who was QuirInus 7 Who was Vertuhnus 7 Who was his 
wife 7 Who was Flora 7 Who was Faunus 7 With whom is he often 
confounded 7 By whom were the Lupercalia introduced into Itely 7 
Account for the name. Who was the wife of Faunus? With whom 
confounded 7 Where and by whom was the festival of Cybile or Bona 
Dea celebrated \ 

261. Who was SiLVANUs? Who was Pales? What day was con^ 
sideied the birth-day bf Rome 7 Who were the Lares ? Where did 
their statues stend 7 On festival days what was placed before the Lares 1 
What other Larea were there 7 Stete the name of their feast, and the 
time of ite oeiebration. Who were the Penates 7 Where did they stend ? 

9* 
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In wtiat part of a Roman koute did their imageii stand ? Who were tba 
Makes, dii numes ? How were they honoored and propitiated T 

262. Name some inferior deities borrowed from the Grecian xoytliO' 
logy. When and why was the image of .£§eulapiu9 brought to Ranw f 
Mention some divinities or personifications whose personal exii 
involved in obacnrity. 

263. What was the aathority of the Senate in religions affiuiB f 

264. Where was the Roman religions system, with the regnlai 
respecting festival days, temples, &c., described t Under whoae oaiv 
were these records placed ? Who was the Pontifgx maxhnus ? Widi 
what were the Pontificet charged? Give a general account of their 
functions. On whom might the Pantificea inflict pnnishment ? 965. Of 
how many members did the college originally consist I Of what imok 
were they originally T What change did the lex Ogvlnia introdnee ? 
What change took place in the number of the PoniifetM J What 
their insignia ? Who were placed under them ! What was the 
duty of the Pontifex maximuB? 

29S. After the year b. c. 198 who were charged with the raanagemem 
of the banquets at the great festivals 7 

267. By whom were the Augun introduced t From what ooontiT 
did he probably borrow the institution? What were their functions *? 
How was their apectio conducted ? What was their sentence called 7 
On whom was it binding ? Who had the right of consulting anapieea T 
268. Describe the law of precedence (in point of binding eflect) of tiie 
magisterial auspices. How could the autpieaa be employed to prevent 
the holding of Comitia ? Explain aervare de ealo. When was the pri- 
vilege withdrawn, at least in part ? If any error occurred in the anspicesi 
what might the college of Pontificea do ? Explain vttio ereatt. When 
the belief in tlie supemamral knowledge of the Augurs had declined, why 
was the practice still retained ? State the original number of the Augurs 
and the later additiona to it. 269. Were the Augurs highly respected or 
not? Who were the private Augura? What were the most important 
auguries ? Explain tripttdium aoUatinwrn. What were those birds called 
whose Jlight was prophetic ? What those whose aong was prophetic t 
Describe the mode of taking auguries. Explain templum eapere. Give 
the meaning of Umplum in the technical language of the Augun. (note 
4.) What templa were there at Rome besides what toe should call 
templea ? (note 4.) What was the Augur's HttMa ? 

270. State the legend of the Sibylline Books. When were they con- 
sulted ? On whose motion ? by whom ? Who were the decemviri aaen^ 
nun, quindeeemxtri libria SityUlnia inapieiendia or aaeria fadendia 7 
271. In addition to these duties with what were they charged ? Where 
were the Sibylline Books kept ? When and why were fresh Sibylline 
oracles compiled ? Where were they deposited ? Explain aorUa aaerm. 
Where were they kept ? (note 5.) 

272. Who were theFetiales? What was their business? Explain 
res repetere, elarigatio. If satia&ction was not granted within a speci- 
fied time, how was war declared ? How was this managed when more 
distant wars were waged ? 273. How were the Fetiales employed' m 
concluding alliances ? What was their number ? What was the president 
styled ? Did their influence continue to be great ? Is mention made of 
Fetiales under the Emperors ? 
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Sn^4. Distingidflh the Angnn from the Harnspicefl. What meaoB did 
the Saru8pice€ generally preacribe ibr ayerting impending miafortanea 1 
What were prodigia, portenta, monatra, ogtenta, proeurare prodigia 7 
"What waa their Bcienoe called? What waa their manual termed? 
l^^ere waa their acience tanght 1 Who sometimea moyed that HanupieeB 
■honld be snmmoned from the Etmrian acboola to Rome 1 275. When 
did the Haroapicea acquire great importance 1 Whkt body of men waa 
often accompanied by Hanupiees ? To whoae aoite were they often at- 
tached 7 By whom waa their art gradoaUy aaperseded ? 

- 376. What officer aoperintended the religioaa obaenrancea formeriy 
conducted by the kingat To whom waa he subject T Who only could 
fill this office 1 Waa it tenable with any other appointment 1 if bo, with 
what? 277. Who were the JTomsnat 7 Name the chief JTomtnea. Of 
-what rank moat they be? What official inconvenience or diaqaalification 
waa canaed to the Flamen Dialio by the death of hia wife (the Flami- 
niea) ? Why ? When and why was the number of Flamena consider- 
ably incieaaed t Who were the CunonoM 7 of what rank ? Who waa 
their chief? 

278. By whom and ibr what pnrpoae were the Virgineo VeoUdeo ap- 
pointed ? What important privileges did they ei\joy ? To whoae super- 
intendence were they subject? For what offences could he inflict a 
■eTere puniahmgit on them ? How were Veatala convicted of nnchaarity 
puniahed ? 279. What waa at first and what afterwarda the number of 
Vestal virgins ? What did they wear ? (What peculiar head-dress did 
they wear, whilst saeiificing ? The mvfibuhan, an oblong piece of white 
eloih, bordered with purple, and iaatened with a fibula.) When a vacancy 
occurred how was it filled ? At a later period how were candidates gene- 
rally admitted ? What waa their term of service ? Were they permitted 
to marry afterwarda ? (Did they often avail themaelvea of ihia peimia- 
sion ? No : it waa looked upon as dishonoorable.) 

280. By whom and for what puipoae were the Saiu Gradim ap-> 
pointed ? What waa their number ? Explain carmen Saliare. When 
and where waa it chanted ? Were the SalU patriciana or not 7 What 
other Salii were there ? 281. Who were the Luperci 7 On what festival 
did they go in prooeasion ? Deacribe the proceaaion. To whom is the 
establishment of this worship attributed ? By whom waa it introduced 
iato Rome ? Who were the Laiperci Julii 7 Who were the JF^a(re« 
Arvalee 7 What waa their number ? What their ofiice ? Who wera 
the Sodalee TVfti? For what puipoae were they appointed? What 
other Sodales were afterwards appointed? When and why ? Who were 
the Galli 7 Describe their proceseion. 

Si82. How were the colleges of priests filled up ? When a Pontifex 
mexinme died how waa hia successor chosen ? What change did the lex 
Jkmitia introduce in the election of priests ? Who annulled this arrange- 
ment ? By whom waa it afterwards re'*estabUshed ? At a later period 
by whom was the right of nomination claimed ? What diaqualified for 
the priesthood? Were the priests magistratea? Might they hold a 
phirality of spiritual, or spiritual and aecular officea ? Waa there any ex- 
ception ? Were they tenable for life \ 

283. Name some of the priests' servants and their officea. Who were 
the pulUtrii 7 What priesta had lactora 7 Who were termed camUU 7 ^ 

284. How waa the Roman worship divided ? Of what (beaidea as- 
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certaining the will of the gods by anspiceB, extispieia, and the Sibjffiiie 
books) did the Roman woi^ip consist ? During the acts of worahip 
was required 7 

285. Explain prtsire carmen. ^ How were the public dajns oi 
tion {8upplieation9») subdivided 7 Describe a lecti9teri 



ad omnia pulvinaria saerifieaium. Explain volt reum. What other 
ezpreflsed this 7 Explain tabula voHva. 

286. What was the most important part of public woiafaip I What 
does the term $acrtim express 7 (see note 8.) How was the sacrifieer 
clothed 7 What was required in the victim 7 How was it decorated t 
By whom was it led to the altar 1 Who were then called on to widb- 
draw 7 Explain the term favete Ungui; Elxplain mola sa/ssu What 
term is derived from mola ? S87. Who inspected the entraiJs of the 
slain victim 7 Explain luotratio T When did the luttratw pOfprnii take 
place 7 MeAtion some other lustrationeM. What does a peraoD'a devoHmg 
himself mean in Roman history 7 

2^. Explain diet ftoii and profeoli : fasti and nefasti (see note 
9) : diea intercioi (see note 9) : die* infauoti or atru Mention some 
dieo infauoti. Distinguish between feruo otaiioet, eoncepHveOy and 
MR^eraltiMB. Give an instance of a feruB conception : of a feriof nm- 
periiivn. 289. Whence is our knowledge of the festivals derived f 
Of the ferim otativa, state in whose honour and when the following 
festivals were held : the LupercaUe, the MoironaUa, "the Meg-aleoim^ 
the Parilia ; the feast of the Bona Dea ; of Castor and JPoUux, and 
the Satttmalia. (With what must the transvectio equitum on the Ides 
of July not be confounded 7 With the iiupeetion of the Eq[uite8 by the 
Censor.) 

290. How were the public games subdivided? Describe the Imdi 
Somani, magni, or maximi. ' Describe the division of the games with 
reference to their character. 291. Describe the ludi eireenseo. What 
was the game called 7Vo;a ? Explain the term ad bestias dawumtL 
What were the naumaehim 7 292. When were the Utdi seeniei intro- 
duced 7 From what country were the actors and dancers brought 7 Of 
what shape were the theatra 7 What was the whole space for spectators 
called? {Caoea.) What were the cunet, and why so called .7 (Each 
eompttrtment of benches, being formed by the intersection of straight 
passages radiating from a centre with semicircular passages, profctuC' 
tUmes, was of a wedge-like Aape, i. e. iisrroieer at the base, and grow- 
ing wider as it approached the circumference of the semicircle.) Of what 
shape was the orchestra 7 For whom was it set apart 7 For whom 
were the next fourteen benches appropriated 7 By whose law T When 
was it passed I Werp the theatPes covered 7 if so, how 7 Who was 
the first that constructed a theatre of stone 7 Who purchased the dra- 
matic pieces from their anthois 7 Witli what was the recitation accom- 
panied ? What did the actors wear 7 293. What was the origin of the 
ludi gladiatorii or munera 7 At what solemnities were they- fitst intn>> 
duced 7 When afterwards 7 Where were they performed 7 How were 
the gladiators divided 7 Of what rank were they generally 7- 994. Bf 
whom were they instructed in the use of their weapons 7 Account for 
the names, and state when you can the arms, of the Samnites, retisrii, 
essedarii, andabdtm, and mirmilUines. With whom did the m^mHUms 
generally fight 7 295. Explain rudes, arma . lusoria, pmludere ; anas 
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decreioria, Exp\mnpolUcem prefnere,vertere. Explain rectjM /errttm. 
(' Receive the nDord, i. e. tubnui patiently to be eJain.) What were the 
character and habits of the gladiators ? 

296. What parts, Sac., l^longed to the temple 1 What doea one ac- 
connt state with reference to statnes 1 (see note 1.) Wliat does am pro- 
perly signify? (see note 1.) How are ar<B and altaria often distin- 
gniieiied? (see note 2.) Explain and giTe the derivation of bidetUoL 
Explain puteal. What was the puteal Libonie ? 297. What were the 
infuUs and ml(« ? Explain nerb^tue. How was every thing belonging 
to the gods, or connected with religion, dedicated 7 By whom was the 
dedication of temples performed 7 Who were frequently appointed to be 
the duumviri for dedicating a temple 1 

298. To whom was the division of time intrusted? How many 
months did the year of Romulus contain ? With which did it begin ? 
Which had thirty-one days ? How many had the others 7 Of how many 
days then did the year consist 7 What other account is given of the 
year of Romulus ? 299. Was Nufna*9 (or Tarquinna PHacvu^t) year 
lunar or aolar 7 Why was it neeessarff that it should be brought into 
agreement with the aolar year, that is, with the recurrence of the oeaaono 
as determined by the tun ? How was this agreement attempted to be 
brought about 7 According to the Decemviral year how was the inter- 
calation managed 7 300. Who kept the record of this arrangement ? 
How was its purpooe defeated 7 Explain the annue eonfunonio. Who 
undertook to reform the calendar 7 What year was now introduced ? 
Describe this. Where did Csesar insert the intercalary day 7 What was 
it called 7 How was an error again introduced shortly after his death ? 
301. By whom was this error corrected 7 What were Sextxlie and Quin- 
tilio now called 7 How was the month divided 7 What was the eighth 
day before the idut termed 7 In what months were the Noneo on the 
seventh and consequently the Ides on the fifteenth 7 (see note 5.) On 
what dajrs did the Noneo and Idee respectively fall on the other months 7 
(On the 5th and 13th.) What was the first of the month called 7 How 
were days between the Calende (or Kalends) and Nonea reckoned 7 (By 
their distance from the following None*.) How those between the Nonea 
and Ides ? (By their distance from the following Ides) : those between 
the Ides and the end of the month 7 (By their distance from the Calends 
of the following month.) To what month would such a day before the 
Calends of June belong 7 (To May.) If the Nones are on the fifth, 
should you find the second correctly by subtracting 2 fixira 5 ; if not, say 
why not, and from what you nmst subtract. (No ; the Romans reclamed 
both days in : hence I must subtract from one day more than the number: 
i. e. in this case fi^m six.) From what must yon subtract for Nones on 
the 7th 7 (From 8) ; for Ides on the thirteenth ? (From 14)) ; for Ides 
on the 15th 7 (From the 16ih) ; for Calends that follow a month of 
thirty days? (From 32) ; for Calends that follow a month of 31 days? 
(From 33.) If the remainder is two, for instance, before the Calends, 
what will the day be called 7 (Pridie Calendas, for our day before is 
called the second day before, in the Roman method.) What would the 
thirtieth of January be called 7 (This is a da/ before the Calends, or first 
of February. The first of February being virtually the 32d of January ; 
I subetrect fi!t>m 32 -f, 1 ss 33 : and since 33 — 30 b 3 ; it is ths third 
day before the Calends of February.) Explain a. d. iii. Kalendas Mar^ 
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tia$. (Cicero and Livy, &c., use the foim ante diem tertmm 
Martiae, &c., which is thus abridged.) How waa this fonn Jixed 7 (b 
became a fixed formula, and might be preceded by another prepoaiti&m .* 
e. g. in ante diem iii. (tn a. d. iii.) Kai. Mart, ^fer or against ancfa a 
day : ao with ad, ex.) Are the names of the months as used with N^&mm^ 
iLC.,suil^»tantive» OT adjeetivee? {Adjeetivee.) E^lain suuM^Jt^. (aoie 
6.) S02. Date the introdaction of the week of seven days. How did 
the Romans divide the day 7 Did the honn vary in length ? Explain 
vigUia. 303. What diale or cloeke had they? Was the time £nmt 
which the Jlret hour was reckoned fixed 1 Give a reason for yow aa- 
swer. When would the Roman hour be as long as oun 7 When woe 
they the shortest 7 304. Quote the lines fitmi Martial which deacribe 
the Roman distribution of the day. 

305. How were the habits of female life gradually changed ? When 
was an attempt made to limit the expenses of dreee, d&c. 7 Did the Ro- 
man women visit the places of public amusement 7 306. What waa die 
general character of education 7 In the olden time in what did an im- 
portant part of it consist 7 At a later period on what plan was it coa- 
ducted 7 What did boys learn 7 307. Describe the taking of the toga 
virilie. (see note 8.) At what age was this 7 After this, how did they 
endeavour to qualify themselves £r their future position 7 What oppor- 
tunities were afforded them of completing their gymnastic edncatioot 
What country did many of them visit 7 Why 7 

308. Explain the nomen, prcBnomen, and cogndmen, of a Roman. 
What fourth name was sometimes added 7 Give the full names of the 
younger Afrieanua. What name did the daughters bear 7 

309. What seems to prove that trade was carried on at a very eariy 
period 7 What vras the most important source of income in the eaxiy 
times 7 From what sources of income were Senatore excluded 7 Was 
landed property equally divided 7 In later times how was the number of 
free yeomen reduced 7 310. Explain mereatura and negotiatio. How 
were exchanges and payments effected 7 What was the consequence of 
the stream of wealth wMch flowed into Rome 7 

311. Of what metal was money first coined 7 Who first stmck gold 
money 7 On whom did the superintendence of the coinage devolve after 
the expulsion of the Kings 7 Who were the triumviri monetaUe 7 Ac- 
count for the AAAFF in their title as usually written. How much did 
an a» weigh at first 7 Into how many uncia was the a» divided 7 Give 
the names foi 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10» 11» ttncuB. Give the derivation 
of Dodrana: of Bee. (note 1.) 312. How many asaee did the following 
coins contain : deeueeie, tripondiue, dupondiue ? Elxplain auee Ubralee: 
eu grave. Was their wei^t afterwards reduced ? if so, how fiir 7 313. 
When was silver first coined 7 What loere the eUver coins 7 What the 
value of the denariue ? Explain denariue, bigaiue, quadrigatue. What 
was always reckoned by the old standard 7 Give the value of the ^tas- 
riue : of the eeetertiae. Give the derivation of eeetertiua. (see note 2.) 
By what character was the ecaiertiue expressed 7 What was the value 
of the gold denarii 7 Whett were they first struck 7 What were t^ey 
called under the Emperors 7 314. In what were large sums usually 
reckoned 7 How were large sums generally reckoned 7 Distinguiflh be- 
tween eeetertiua and eeetertivm. When are eeetertii, eeetertia uied 
regularly 7 (With numeral adjectives.) When irregularly? (With 
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iiiinieni adverb$.) What doea setterHum mean with a nameral adTeifo t 

(So many hundred tkotuand seetereee.) What then is testertium Hmel 7 

(100,000 fleaterces): aestertiom dedes? (1,000,000) r aeatertiom eteiaa 

(twenty ' handred thooaand aesterces/ i. e. ttoo million tetiereea.) Then 

with numeral adverbs below ten, what does eettertium mean 7 (So many 

hundred thousand geatereea) : with muneral adverbs above and multipUa 

of ten ? (As many million eeotercee as the adverb is a multiple of ten.) 

How soT (Because setter tium decieo is a million oeatereeo.) What 

then is a sestertium eexeentiee ? (60 millions of sesterees.) In this con- 

** ' struction is oeetertium declined 1 (Yes.) What is the Latin for * of two 

' ^\ miUion eeotereea ?* {SeetereH video.) How many eeotereeo are there 

^^ ' in teetertium ter viciesi {Seetertium video ss 2 million sesterces: ses- 

^^^ tertium ter ^ 3 hundred thousand sesterces: hence sestertium ter 

▼icies ss 2300,000 sesterces.) 
'^ 315. In long measure what formed the unit ? How many paJm^ did 

a peo contain ? How many polUeee ? How many digiti ? How was 
the pee also divided 1 How many pedes did a eubOus contain ? How 
niany a passus ? How many passus made a stadium ? How many a 
milliorium ? What was the superftdal measure ? Give its length and 
breadth. 316. What was the measure for.dry and liquid goods? How 
many amphdra did the euleus contain? Subdivide an amphihra (or 
fuadrantal), into uma, eongii, oextarU. How many cyathi did the 
sextarius contain 1 What were employed for liquid commodities ? In 
what measure wi^ the modius especially used ? How many modH made 
a me^tmntts ? 

317. In the later times of the Republic was the number of slaves 
great, moderate, or small 7 By whom were country estates {Imtifundia) 
entirely cultivated? Explain familia rustica, and urbana. Explain 
veriKS. How were slaves divided? 318. In the familia urbana, name 
the most important offices. What office did the nomenelatores perform ? 
Who were the tabellarii ? Who were employed at the toilet and in at- 
tendance on the master's person ? When did the art of medicine become 
known at Rome ? (see note 6.) By whom was it for a long time prac- 
tised almost exclusively ? (see note 6.) Who were the servi literati ? 
What were the anagnostm ? Who were the principal slaves in the fomi" 
Ua rustiea ? Explain the term topiariu Who was the ergastularius ? 
(see note 8.) 

319. From whom did the rich Romans receive regular morning 
visits ? At what time did bnainesB commence in the Forum, the courts 
of law and the Senate? When business in the forum, Slc., was over, 
how did the rich Romans pass the time ? What games had they with 
balls? Distinguish between pila and follis. What games of chance 
were played on boards ? Distingmsh between tali and tessera. 320. How 
were they respectively marked ? What was the dice-box called ? Ex- 
plain eanis, venus. With the tesserae what determined the victory? 
What was the dice-hoard called ? Was the game with tali or with fet- 
serei alv^ys played for money ? What v^s nearly our eheos 7 What 
nearly hackgammon7 What were the men called 7 321. What was 
usually done before supper (or rather dinner), cmna 7 Explain Uetica, 
lecticarii. In whose time does it seem not to have-been known ? In 
whose was it very common 7 Was it ever used in the city ? Were car- 
nages often seen in town 7 On certain occasions who were allowed to 
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use them ? Was this privilege ever restricted? 35^. For jonmeyB, what 
three^ wheeled, what four-wheeled carriages were employed 7 What wen 
they 7 How were the beasts of draught fastened 7 On a journey, how 
did the travellers live 7 How were ambasBadora (legati) entertained f 
Explain a legatio libera. Were the accommodations at inns good? 
What were inns called 7 

323. When did the taste for display begin to ehow itself in the ar- 
rangements of their houses 7 Describe a Roman house or villa, as to its 
feneral character of decoratiorit furniture, 6cc. 334. Explain vetti- 
ulum, ottitim, or jantta. How were gates dosed? Was the gate 
guarded 7 By whom 7 Was the atrium probably the same as the eavum 
adium ? 325. What were placed in it 7 Describe the atrium. What 
was the eavum <Bdium, or cavadium ? What was the in^lut>ium 7 Dis- 
tinguish between implumum and eon^luvium. (The words seem to de* 
note the same open space, but compluvium refers to the opening m the 
roof, the uncovered apace overhead.) What was there in the centre <^ 
the impluvium? What was the perittf/lium? What were the other 
apartments and bed-rooms termed? Describe triclinia, aei, exidreB, 
cmnacula. 326. Of what w^ the floor composed in ancient times? 
Explain parnmentum aecttle, opus teataeeum, opua or en^Uma teoaeUai- 
turn, vermicvlatum ; opua musivum. How were the walls ornamented ? 
Were the ceilings highly ornamented ? 327. By what were fencMtrea 
closed when necessary 7 Had they glass in them, or any equivalent soh- 
stance 7 At what period 7 Are any glaaa panes found at Pompeii ? 
(Yes.) What plans were adopted for warming the apartments 7 Ex- 
plain kypocauata. What was used for lighting in ancient times? What 
at a later period 7 How were lamps suspended or supported 7 328. How 
is our knowledge of their baths derived 7 Name the principal parts of 
the ikemue. By whom was a Roman attended to the bath ? What did 
this attendant carry 7 

329. Describe the tunica. What kind of tunic was considered a 
sign of efieminacy 7 What tunic did the Senators wear? What the 
Knights 7 When and by whom was a tunica palmata worn 7 Under 
the tunic, what was generally worn ? What above it 7 What was the 
distinctive national dress of a Roman citizen ? How, to speak generally, 
was it worn 7 Of what colour was the toga 7 What toga did candidates 
for the great magistracies wear? Who wore a togasordida? How 
were virgins and boys dressed 7 In triumphs, what did the victorious 
general wear 7 What was the usual military cloak 7 What the foul- 
weather or travelling mantle 7 Describe it. 330. In the time of the 
Emperors, what was oflen worn instead of a toga 7 Distinguish between 
soUiB and calcei. Was the head bare or covered 7 What were univer- 
sally worn as an ornament 7 How was the beard worn 7 What was 
done in the tonstrina ? (see note 1.) 33 1. What was the stola ? What 
was worn over the stola ? What vras the character of the iater Roman 
dress? Of what did the most ancient dresses consist? When was 
linen generally introduced 7 What tenns express linen or kinds of Unen T 
Was silk ever worn 7 When 7 

332. What was a very common food in ancient times 7 (see note 3.) 
Were the banquets in later times luxurious or simple ? Were sumptuary 
laws ever enacted 7 From what district did all the best Italian wines 
come 7 (see note 3.) What held the first rank 7 (see note 3.) Was it 
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ever depa$ed? (see note 3.) What came next? (see note 3.) What 
waa the beat Falemian? (see note 3.) Where grown t (see note 3.) 
AVhat followed Falemian ? (see note 3.) Name some middling wines, 
(see note 3.) What were amongst the worst? (see note 3.) When was 
wine common in the older tiroes ? Was it nsoally mixed with water ? 
Explain mmlaum. 333. What was the fitst meal ? What was the pran- 
dium ? Aboat what hour wsa the emna served ? What was the first 
course called ? What the principal course? What the dessert? Did 
the Romans tit or lie at table ? How many coaches were generally 
placed at each table ? Name them. How many guests did each couch 
accommodate ? Describe the commieeationee. Explain mngioter bibendi. 
How were the guests adorned ? Were any epeetaelee, any amueemente, 
introduced at their feasts? 

334. From what did the anxiety of the Romans for the performance 
of the funeral rites arise ? Explain j'usto faeere. At the time of death* 
what did the nearest relations do ? By whom were the preparations for 
the funeral conducted ? How was the corpse first treated ? What was 
used for a shroud ? What was placed in Gront of the house ? What was 
done at more solemn funerals ? By whom was the procession opened ? 
335. What was carried before the body? On what was the coipse 
borne ? Who dosed the procession ? At the Forum, what waa done ? 
Had women the right of a laudatio? Was this often claimed? As a 
general role, where might no corpse be interred ? Were bodies buried 
or burnt ? Where had persons of consequence magnificent private burial- 
places ? Under the Elmperors, what was customary ? 336. Describe the 
ceremony of burning the dead. Elxplain oeea legere. By what were 
fonerels sometimes accompanied ? After the funeral, what took place 1 
What was decreed to the Emperors after their death ? With what titloBp 
6lc,, was the person deified honoured ? How was the sanctity of 
teriet preserved ? 
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him along nil by the nose, bnt by tbe month, mokt gently and delectably, into a Bnlficient know- 
ledge of that noblest uf modem tongues. As the captain has always been distingnished for hit 
gratitnde, he Te|iaid tbe skilfnl teacher a hnndredfold, by a puff in * Schloss Hainfeld,* thai made 
him at once a man of notoriery and fortnne. 

" * After six months of close application, I can ventnra to prononnee, that by Mr. Ollendorff 's 
method alone, so fur as I have been able to nndeistand the subject, can this veiy difficult, but 
Torv charmmg language be taught without confusion. By ii the scholar advances step by step, 
nnderslands dearlv and thoroughly every thing he reads, and as he goM on, he becomes sensible 
that all he learnt he retnins, and all that he retains is useftal and practically applicable. At the 
lame time, he scarcely knows how be got hold of it, so slightly marked are the shades of daily 
progressian ; and so gentle is the ri«e, that he feels no unpleasant fatigue on the journey. Of 
course, the student U called upon to exert no small degree of patient application, and he must 
consent to devote a considerable portion of his time to this pursuit; but he will have the en* 
oouraging conviction, that every particle of effort is well bestowed.' 

** Every body in Paris began to leAm German a ia mode tf' OUendarf^ and in all Oennan 
towns you might find Englishmen and Frenchmen thumbing the ' Ne«^ Method,' and repeating 
hs thousand phrases with commendable perseverance. In 1838 the system was Introduoed into 
England by the publication of the * New Method of learning to read, write, and speak a Languag-e 
in Six MontAgf for the Use of Sekooh and PrivaU 71aacAer« ;' and although the complete work 
extended to three octaTo volumes, and was sold at an enormons price,* it soon aoqnirad a great 
oirenlation. We have before us the fourth edition. Nor was the reputation of the woi^ con- 
flned to Europe ; many copies were imported into this country, and of late the demand has been 
■o great, that an American edition has been brought out in excellent style by the Meim. Ap- 
plelona, with tbe addition of a dear * Systematic Outline of German Grammar,' prepared by Mr. 
Adler, of the University of New- York. Nor has this lueeeis been by aay means undeserved ; 
the book certainly goes further in smoothing tbe rugged road to German than any other book 
extant ; and that too, not by attempting to dispense with the industry of tbe pupil, but by mak- 
ing all his industry profitable. 

** It takes all that it good in the Hamiltonian method, by giving the words to^hm need at onea 
to the student, and not sending him to the Dictionary to hunt them out ; and it inTolvea 
Jaootot's best principle of fixing the forms of tbe language by constant repetition, and supplying 
grammatioal principlea only as they are required. These are its chief excellences, and they an 
caecntial to any good system. The book, especially with Mr. Adler*s appendix', is infinitely 
better adafKed for use as an introdoction to tbe German language than any other that we know 
of, and we hope it will obtain a wide circulation." 

* *' Teaching is worse paid than any other kind of labour ; bnt it seeqM that when any par- 
ticular teacher becomes the ra^tt he tales revenge on the pnblio, and 'puts money in his puise.' 
We tee from an adrertiiement at the end of Herr OIIendorfT's second volnme, that he teacfaet 
German in London at the pleasant price of XIS 19e. sterling per quarter I" 

JV«w Orieons C&mmercial TSme*. 
"Mr. OLLXiTDOmrr'a new method of teaching languagee-^a method founded upon an 
analytical system, which simplifies and connects information, and proceeds by gradations from 
the eas^ to tbe diffieult^haa found more favour among teacheis than any preTious system. It 
has been applied with the utmost success, and has elicited the approbation of the best minds in 
the country. The system is one which it requires the patient study of a German to elaborate, but 
when once frnmed, its resnhs are practical, complete, and speedy of attainment. We have no 
doubt that an intelligent person will master the intricacies of the French tongue, by the asslstanca 
of this work, in half the time it woald require to wade through the interminable exorcises of 
Waaostrocht and Levlsae." 
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GOHTIKnED. 

JVeiD' York Commereul Jidvertiaer. 
" New Mbthod or Lbarnxro ths FRBNcn LANauAOB.— Thk grammar noat ni 



all othen now aied for iiutroctioQ in the French lan^afa. Ita oonoeption and 
admirable,— -the work evidendy of amiod familiar with the deficaenciea of the eriteimt^ the p£aea 
of which it is dedj^ned to sappiy. In all the worics of the kind that have fallen under oar noCioe, 
there hai bmn so nioch left nuezplained or obecnre, and lo many things ba^e been omitxcd — 
triAw, pertiapt, in the estimatioa of the author, bat the eanae of great embarraaaoieat to tbe 
learaer-^at they have been oomparativdy valneleM as self-uulnictoia. The atodent. de« ' 
by their Bpecioiu preten^iioM, has not proceeded far before he has ielt himself in a coaditioa 
lar to that of a mariner who should pm out to sea without a compass to direct him. H« 
encoantervd difficulty aAer difficulty, to which his grammar affiirded no Hoe ; wiicsL. dasap- 

Cuinted and dtsoonrsged, he has either abandoned the study in disgust w if his meaaa perautt^ 
as resorted to a teacher to aooomplish what it was not in his power to e&ct bj the aid of bim 
' self-instructor.' 

" Ollendorirhas passed his roller over the whole tuM. of French instrection, and the niggfed 
inequalities formerly to be enoouatered no longer diaooarage the learner. VVhai wme tbe difi- 
cnlties of the language, are here mastered in soccoBion ; and the only surprise of the atwleaK, as 
he iianes from lesson to lesson, is. tliat he meets none of these * lions in the way.' 

" The value of the work has been greatly enhanced by a careful revision, and the additiosi of 
an appendix containing matter essential to its completeness either as a book for the oaaofteacfaaa 
or for self-instrrction.*' 

Buffalo Commereiat jSdverti»er, 

" By OllendoriPs method, and its general use, applied to both the dead and living loimtagai, 
we hope this reproach upon our country^ character tor elegant scholanhip wifl be wiped awaj. 
When by reasonable application, a person of but ordinary attainments, and qnickiMas of paroep- 
tion, can easily acquire another tongue, it is a shame not to do so, and nothing will ramv osiia 
tially aid him, whether he turn his attention to the German, French, or Italian, than Qlieoduftf'% 
system.*' 

Whi£ Rrview. 

" OUendoiff's works on the German, French, and Italian, have met with naiAed appraha 
tion from those who are critical judges, and his system is pronoanoed * the beat, the only oae of 
the kind fur all who desire a practioal knowledge of the language.' " 

Catkolie Mofaiine. 

** The elementary works of OnendoriT have met with the most ample enomirageraeat aad 
aneoess in England, and so far as they have been tested, in America also ; and in Urth ooaatrisB 
the use of tliein has become daily more extensive. • e e jlj^ distingnisbed leatam 
in Ollendorff's method of imparting a knowkadge of the language b, that it follows that of aa- 
tnre herself." 

JiTtno ITaven Herald. 

" Ollbhoorff's Frbxch Mbthod.— The same plan of teaching the princlplea of the ha- 

Saga and their application is presented in this admirable text-book as that devrioped in the 
irman method. It ia the only correct system of teaching modem languagee. 
" This method ia in perfect accordance with the order of nature. In the old system, tiis 
learner does not commence speaking and writing the language until he is supposed to be acquainted 



with etymology and syntax. The rules are learned with difficulty, and amid nnneeessary per- 
plexities, to be forgotten before their applioatioa is attempted ; and consequently lane ■amfien 
abandon the study as irksome and useless, instead of finding it pleasant and profitable, as they 



would, were it not for reversing the. order of nature. 

" In this method, speaking and writing French is eommeneed with the first lesson, eontinaed 
throughout, and thus is made the efficient means of acquiring almost imperceptibly, a thoruogh 
knowledge of grammar; and this without diverting tlie learner's attention for a moment fiom 
the language itself, with which he is natnrallv most desirous of becoming familiar. 

*' The general use of such a series of text-oooks will give us a very different daas of French 
scholan in this country. Our systems of learning the French language have been a mere bar^ 
lesqae, instead of being at once a useful and ornamental branch oi education. We roost warmly 
recommend the Ollendorff series to teacher» and all others interested, as {rfiilosophtcal and natural 
in arrangement, and as the only text-books involving correct principles of acquiring anavaHabie 
knowlei^ of modern languages." 



United State* Oautta. 

" Oi.LBNDORrr*8 Italian Grixkar.— The system of learning and teaching the Uviag laa- 
ages by Ollendorff is so superior to all other modes, that in England and on the oontiaeat of 
nrope. soaroely any other is in use, in well-directed academies and other institatioas of learn- 
ing. To tlioae who feel disposed to onltivate an aoanaintanoe with Italian literatnfe, this worii 
will prove invaluable, abridging, by an immense deal, the period oommonly employed iastadytag 
the language." 



£-< 
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oonthtued. 

JVew- Tark Courier and Emqnirer. 

" OLLKiiDonpr's BpAin«H Oramxar.— Thk ■ anoUier number of th» adminble Mrin of 
•lenentary books of iMtrncUon in the laofvage of Modern Europe, for which the poblio ii 
indebted to the Appbtons. OUendorflT *i method of tenchtng Isngnages, eepecially living Inn- 
gnagee, ii now in nnivemi nee, and enjoy* a verr decidled pre-emto«noe over any other nuw in 
nse, inatronoh as it combines the merits, and avoia the fiiolts of all others, and has, besidei, many 
very marked and admirable pecnliarities. No other books are now in general use, and hit ele- 
mentarr tieatisee have won a nnanimons favor not often accorded to any work in any depart- 
ment or human knowledge. Their chief peculiarity consists in this, that they lead the learner, 
by gradual steps, each perfectly simple and easy, from the fint elements even to the nicest idioms 
of Dm various languages, comprehending, in the process, a complete mastery of Grammatical 
rules and colluqoisr phrases. Tliey are in common use, not only in this country, but throughout 
£urupe, and are likely to supenede, every where, all similar works. 

"This method of learning Spanish, which has just been imued, is likely to be even mora 
widely useful, especially in this eonntrv, than those which have preceded it. since recent events 
have rendered a knowledge of Spanish more than nsnall v important to all clasMs of our people. 
The editoii of the work are widely known as aocomplisned icholan and distinguished teachers, 
and the book derives tlill higher authority from their connection with it. We commend it with 
great confidence to all who desire to become acquainted with the Castilian tongue.*' 

Tie TVitene. 

"The admirable sptem of teaching and learning modem languages, b^ Mr. Ollendorff, bat 
nitained a popularity and extension nnpreoedented in the history of education. Its eflect upon 
the community of learners especially, is even now evident, and as time elapses will become still 
more so in tm ease and corrcctnem with which German, French, Italian, and Spanish are ao- 
<^nirMl and applied to the practical porposea of life. Mr. Ollendorff's books have now been somo 
time before tne public, not only in Europe, where he practically carries out the plans of instmo- 
tion, hot also in America, where the system has been faithfully tried and is appreciated by onr 
hest teachen and by thousands of learners. The present work Mems to be prepared by gentle- 
I men thoroughly conveisant with the system in all its details. It is well worthy the attention of 

I those desirous to become familiar with the noble Castilian tongue, that tongue which Charles V. 

once said those who spoke it used to speak like kings. The ineehanical execution and apiiear* 
anoe of the volume are in the usual style of clearness and beauty which eharaotenzes Mctsn. 
Appleton's publications." 

, Ev0mhif Post. 

r '* Ollbwiiorpp*! Method Applibi) to Spanish — ^D. Appleton h Co. have pabUshad 

I " Ollendorff's new method uf learning to write and speak the Spanish language, by M. Velas- 

I qnex and 8. T. Simimne. The authors of this work are experienced instructois in the Spanish 

language. To Mr. Velasques, many of our citizens are indeoted fur their acquaintance with the 

harmonions and majestic dialect which its admirers delight in calling Castilian. 

" The method of Ollendorff is admirably suited to many minds — to vonng perw>ns tn pnr- 

' tieular, by wliom the peculiar forms of a language are most easily learned oy practice and a mem 

' efiurt of memory. To persons of any period of life it is useful in imparting an accurate aoanaint- 

ance with the idioms and conversational peculiarities of a langua^, and nobody could go tnrouyli 

the course prescribed by it without some essential improvement in the accuracy with whioh an 

' speaks the language. 

" The woit is neatly got ap as respects its ^rpogmphical execution." 

HmtU*9 Merekami'o Magazine. 

** Ollbndorpp^ new method of Looming to Hood, Writo^ and Sttook the Oemutn Lmn- 
' gnage. with a systematic outline of German Grammar by George J. Adier, is one of those ram 

' works which leave nothing to be desired on the sul^ects of which they treat. The learner's 

difficulties are so fully and exactly provided for, that a constant sense of satisfaction and progress 
is felt from the beginning to the end of the book. A bare inspection of one of the lessons will 
' satisfy any one acquainted with the elements of German grammar, that it adapts itself perfectly 

' to his wants. With the systpmatio outline of grammar by Prof AdIer, the new method is sub- 

stantially perfect, and it is probably second in its advantages only to residence and intereouna 
' with educated Germaiis." 

Proieotnnt Ckmrekmon. 

*' The study of the German b beooming so essential a part of an ordinary edncation, that 
every woik tending t^facilitate the acquisition of the language should be welcomed. An Ameri- 
can edition of Ollendorff has been much wanted. His svstem is based npon natural principles. 
He teaches by leading the student to the acqnisitioB of phrases, from which he deduces the nitet 
of the langnuje. TIm idimno are also carefully tan^t, and the entire conetrnction of the system 
is such that, if adhered to with fidelity and peiseverauoe, it will secure such a practical know- 
ledge of the German as can be acquired bV no other niode, so rapidly and thoroughly. We 
heartily commend tho book to all who really wish to ondentand a tongue whioh contains s» 
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COSTUnTED. 
Jfeuwrk JDailf JIdvtrtiser. 



** We have Blready ezpreHed our opiQion npon OHendorff*! method of tes^iaf 
fts decidedly the best extant. 11U method it to iimple, and divetto the wocsm of louhiaif of '•• 
much of it! drudgery both a* teaobar and scholar, that when genaiaJiy Known it mast F 
adopted.'* 

Hartford CneranL 

" We have aheady pronounced the OUendorff series to be far superior to any other 
for imparting an available knowledge of modem languages. These works, inclading tJi« 
the German, the French, the ItaJian, are but the transcript of nature's own method <m tiwrtiing 
language ; and hence they form a most complete and valuable series of text-books, alike adapsea 
to Uie wants of the most critical student of these modern languages, or of thoee who wish to 
quire merely a eunversational use of the same. 

" We most curdially and unqualifiedly recommend these books to Teaohen aod 
Education as decidedly the best series we have ever examined." 



The Publishers have received over two hundred Letters from ffracHeal 
teaqhers, expressing their great salisfaction in the merits and usrftdness 
cfM. Ollendorff's Grammars. The following few are selected: 

Htbart HaU, April SU, 1S<7. 

MBiSRa. D. Afplkton & Co. — * * • Ollendorffs German Grammar acts like a cbann, 
and with a use of oftly three months my German class can speak the German with grsftC faeiStr. 
The fact is, that Ollendorff has discovered the secret, the long-sonebtdesideratom fororereoauag 
the difficulties pertaining to the attainment of a new lan^age. He only copies nature, and the 
dry mechanical arrangement of most Grammars being cast aside, he follows the natoial waj, 
and 1 can say, without hesitation, that he succeeds perfectly. 

Very gratefnUy, L. fi. DsLOSS CRANE. 

B/ag-gJtf jjraiiwy. 

For beginners, OnendoriT's Grammars are worthy to supercede everr other work ; aad e««i 
on the table of the scholar, by the side of the must elaborate German Treatisea, they wiJ] not lia 
useless. ISAIAH DOLE, A. Jf. 

PrtttUm, Dt. 3d, ISMw 

Mkasri. ApPLKTOif & Co. Gentlemen — I am in the daily use of OIlendoriT's Gcmaa 
Grammar, and ooniider it decidedly snnerior to any other elementary work in this laagaagc. Im- 
mediately on the appearance of the French Grammar, I procured a copy of it, and haw mado 
some use of it, sufficient to satisfy myself that OUendorff has applied his principles to the iwtrae- 
tion of this language with the same snooess as that of the German. 

Very respeetfnUy, youn, LYMAN COLEMAN. 

Kindtrkeok Jicademy^ Ayril 7fJb, 18<7. 

MusRS. D. Afplbtom h Co. Gentlemen— We have introduced the entire ooune of 
French Books, re-pnblisbed by vour house in a style that does credit to American taste. We 
think Ollendorff's French Book decidedly superior to Mancsca's Course in exciting and re- 
taining the interest of the pu|Hl ; and we are well satisfied with the proficiency which onr dasses 
have made by the aid of this work. The elegant ariangement of the verb*, both regular aad 
irregular, deserves special notice ; aad in onr opinion the wurk is worthy of a place in every 
academy in the land. Very respectfully, yours, 

SILAS METCALF. 

T^eol^ical Sem. emd Pa. CMtf, 

MaasRa. Applxton — Having introduced Ollendorff's method of teaching German into my 
dasses as an experiment, and testml it for one ses«ion, I have become fViiiy satisfied thai it is the 
one best calculated to impart to the learner a readiness in the use of tbe language ; in the acqui- 
sition of modem languages it is now almost universally conceded that this plan is the best. 

Respectfully youn, CHARLES H. RAT. 
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THB 

STANDARD PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 

OF TUS 

FEENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 

IN TWO PARTS. 
Paet I. FRENCH AND ENGLISH.— Part II. ENGLISH AND FRENCH. . 

Tbe First Part oomprebending words in o. mmon use — Ternu eunnected with Scmbc^- 
Temii belonging to the Fine Arti'-4000 Histuric«l Name*— 4000 Geographical Nain«e— 1100 
temM lately paUiihed, with tbe PRONU{rciATio.M op itbrt word, acci^idtng to tbe Fvnch 
Academy and the moet eminent Lezicographen and Grammarians ; together with 750 OriUeml 
HmmarkM, in which the vaii^ns methods of prononncing employed by difienat anthon an iavw- 
tlfl^ted and eompared with each other. 

The Srcoitd Part ooataining a copious ToeaboJary of English words and ezpraesioBs, with 
tlM pnunadation aoooiding to Walker. 

THB WBOLB PRBCBDBD BT 

A Metieal and Comprehensive Syatem of Frenrh Pronnneiatlon. 

By Gabriel Sureknb, F. A. S. E., 

A^encA Tracker in Edinbitrgk ; ComsnondtHg Member of the French Orammatical Soeittf 

of Paris, 4-c.. S'C. 

Repiiaied ftom a dnplleate oast of the stereotrpe plates of the last Edinbaigfa aditioB. 

One stoat volome, 12mo., of nearly WO pages. Pnoe #1 SO. 

A PBW cRincisMf Off rrt xbrxts. 

Kindivhook Aeademf, Amrii 7, lSf7. 
Savmne's Freneh Dfotlonary is in many respeots snperi^r to those of "Meadow" aad 
" Boyer." The Propar Names at the bottom of eaoh paM, and the method of ezplainiMr the 
pronunciation, (by the French sounds of the vowels, witb whioh the pupil has beoome ftmuar,) 
are in my opinion distinguishing excelienoes. SILAS METCALF. 

IVijteetom, D$c, 13, 1847. 

We ose habftaany the admiiaUe Diotiattary of SoreBne. 

LYMAN COLEMAN. 
Jfalitmal Mnfatint, 

" This work must haTe been one of very great labour, as it is evidently of deep rasearoh. We 
have given it a oareAil examination, and are perieetly safe in saying, we have never before seen 
aay tung of tbe kind at alt to oompaie with it. Our s|>ace will net permit us to give mora thaa 
tlus ftnoral testim<i|iy to its value. Long as the title is, and much as it promises, our ezaminatioB 
of toe work proves that all the promises are fblfilled, and we think that ni student of tiie French 
language should, for a moment, hesitate to pissess himself of it. Nor, indeed, will it be found 
loM nseful to the aooomplished French schular. who will find in it a fond of information whidi 
oaa Bowheie be met with in any one book. Such a work has for a long time been greatly needed, 
and Mr. Burenne has supplied the deficiency in a masterly style. We reiieat, therelore, our well 
digested opinion, that no one in search of a knowledge ul the niceties or the French langnaga. 
ahouki be without it." ^ 

JV«ie- York Obaervtr, 

"Every stadentof the French langua^, and every person of taste who is fond of readlsf 
Fianch, and wishes to beoome proficient w that tongue, should potseii this comprehensive bat 
eoapleCe dictionary. It embraces all the words in common use, and those in scienoe and the 
ilne arts, historical and geographical names, etc, with the pronnooiation of every word aooordiaf 
to tbe FraBch Academy, togetker with such critical ramarks as will be useful to •vuTf learner. 
It is published in a form of extreme condensation , sod yet contains so full a compilation of woids, 
dsflnitions, eto., as scarcely to leave any tiling to be desirod." 

Boston Courier. 
" TMi is, we believe, the flist French oronounciog dictionary that has appealed in the English 
fisM of Freneh edaoatioa, and the ooropiler, Mr. Snrenoe, may well felicitate himself on the de« 
eided snooess which has attended his efivrts to furnish us with this long-expected desideratum. 
BIr. S. has rendered precise what was before uncertain, olear what had hitherto been obsoors, la 
short, put into the hands of both teachers and scholar*, an authority in philoltigy and pronun-^ 
siatioa, as good, as eorreot, as authoritative as Johnson, Walker, or Webiter, in the English 
tongue. Tbe method adopted for representing the sounds of words, is for the English or American 
eye and ear, so that faultless pronunciation may be depended upon. Tbe phraseology is often that 
ol the French Academy, consequently of the highest anthnritv, and is both copious and practieaL 
The English pronunciation is prscisely after tlie plan of Webster, imitated nr followed with tba 
nost sorapnlons aoearacy, thos giving two extraordinary advantages in one work, vis., a fUoUoa* 
nv of Franoh pronunciation, with words and meanings, and a standard of English pronnnciatloa. 
We Mhoit, we eatraat teaehsn, parents, cuanlians, all interested in the ednoation of yovth, to 
look at this snlaadid woek of ipdustvy and ingenuity, and they will see and iaoo|ni»a its snp^ 
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ACCOMPANIMENT TO OLLENDORFFS GERMAN GRAIDIAIL 

* 

A PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER, 

PREPARED WITH REFERENCE TO 

OLLENDORFF'S GERMAN GRAMMAR, 

WITH COPIOUS NOTES AND A VOGABULAJLT, 

BY G. J. ADLER, 

Pr^. 0ftJU OermaM Language and IMeniurt n» tk* Univtrntg ^ die Oly ^ JVHr-IWft. 

One neat Volnme, 12mo. fl. 

The favoorable iwMption which Ollendorff '• Gemwn GtmmiiMr ha* veeeited tnm llw Aitr 
ic&B pablio, has indaoed tha Pabliahen and the Editor to oomply with the verj gmeral dewtmmi 
for a Qerman Rtader. 

Complaints, more or len loud, have been made both by teacher and levaer, mg^mt imam, of 
the Readen heretofore offered to the pablic in this conntry, as well as in B»fl*nd nad Genaaaj. 
Books of this kind now in the mvket, may be rednoed to two daseas : 1st. SeUetinu /rvm tkt 
Otrmmt Cttutics, or EUgtMt Extracts^ corresponding aoraewhat to onr En^ish Ben Am Of 
these, two deserre special notice, via., Gborok Mcthl's Probb AjrrBoi.oaT, (Oarlsrake and 
London, 1839,) and in this coanlry, Follbn's Gbrxan RbIobe. The 'otgediaas to t&e 
former ate, that it contains no poems, and hence lacks an essential elementof an iatrodneliaB te 
Qerman Literature, and presents too little variety to the learner ; it has, moreevar, no TomhwlBrj, 
and the most difficult passages are oflen left nnnoUoed in the annotations. The latter is, m it 
ragards the variety and the good taste exhibited in its matter, far superior to any othar aimsbr 
work, and has for many years been almost the only Reader in use among us. To I naia e a not 
claasicaily educated, however, (and to many that are,) the pieces near the begianiaf are by 6r 
too difficult, and the asibtance too scanty. The arrangement is not prog re ss i va, ao that pieoM 
near the end of the book are much easier than many in the beginning or middle. 

Sid. The second class of Readers are such as prolias to faeUitaU the business of icafing. 
Tliey an generally based on the UamUUnian method, 1. e., the pieces are aooompaaied with 
translations, either intearlinear and literal^ or free and ppposite. The difflonlty with the books 
of this class is, that they leave the learner where they found him, unable by himself to aoeoaat 
for the grammatical construction of a sentence ; and when he lays aside the book to take up 
another, he finds that it is one thing to read by the aid of a tranalatioB and quite another to read 
uadentandingly. The principal books of this class are Zintmer** Oermam Thechtr, (Heidalbeig 
and London, 1830,) Oand*s lAUrarj/ CompcnioHt (Frankfort, 1841,) better ia iU SBto c ti o ns 
than the first, and Boknm^s German Reader, (niiladelphia.) 

The plan of this German Reader is as follows, viz. : 

1. The pieces are both prose and poetry, selected from the best authMs, and are so airanged 
as to present suffi<»ent variety to keep alive the interest of thesehoiar. 

5£. It is progresdve in its nature, the pieces being at first very short and easy, and laereasing 
in difficulty and length as the learner advances. 

3. At the bottom of the page constant references to tlie Grammar are made, the difficult pes 
■ages are explained and rendered. To encourage the first attempt of the learuw as much as po»> 
sibie, the twenty-one pieces of the first section are analysed, and all the necessary words given at 
the bottom of the page. The notes, which at first are very abundant, diminish as the learesr 
advances. 

4. It contains jCv« sections. The firet oontains easy pieces, chiefly in prose, with all the words 
necessary for translating them ; the eee4fnd, short pieces in prose and poetry alternately, with eo- 
piotts notes and renderings ; the third, short popular tales of Grikk and others ; the fewtk, 
•eleot ballads and other poems flrom Bcbrobr, Oorthb, Schillbr, Urlaitd, Schwab, 
CBAinaao, etc. ; the j|/U, prose extracts from the fiitt classics. 

5. At the end is added a vocabdlart of all the words ooeurring in the boo^. 
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ACCOMPANIMENT TO OLLENDORFFS ITALIAN GRAMMAR. 



CRESTOMAZIA ITALIANA: 

A COLLECTION OF 

SELECTED PIECES IN ITALIAN PROSE, 

DESIGNED AS A 

CLASS READING.BOOK FOR BEGINNERS 

IN THE STUDY OF 

THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE. 

By E. FELIX FORESTI, LL.D., 

PI10F1S90B OF THE ITALIAN LANOUAQB AND LITSIUTnaB IN COLUMBIA OOLLEOI 
AND IN THE UNITEBSITT OF THB CITT OF NEW-TORK. 

One neat Volume, 12mo. Price $1. 



" These wlecttoni ire fVom diflerent anthon, and on rariomrabJeoU. exhibiting the manifoM 
peonliwitle* of style and idiom foand in this meiliflnoos tonne. Dr. Foietti has oonsolled the 
Ameiioan taste of hb readers, in jndicioasly selecting from the works of those authors who are 
most imbned with the liberal sentiments which belong to oar own age and cliroe. He has done 
this to enlist the sympathy of the stndent, and thereby facilitate his progress in the language. 
This is a capital thoaght. We perceiTe that C. Botta is laid nnder contribntion for two or thrso 
articles, in which some of onr Anserioan worthies appear in Italian oustame. A glossary aooom- 
panivs each lesson — aogiicizing those idiomatic phrases which present peonliar difficnlty to the 
stodent. As the work is a companion to Ollendorff's Italian Grammar, it will of course be 
adopted by all who adopt his uniivailed system of teaching or acquiring a foreign langnage." 

Savmnak Rtpubliean, 

*' The Italian Reader b compiled by Mr. Foresti, Professor of the Italian Langnage in the 
Colombia College and the University of New- York. It appears to be designed to foUow tha 
study of Ollendorff's Italian Grammar, on which work many correct judge* hare pronounoed 
that no important improvement can well be made. In making selections tor the book before as. 
Mr. Foresti has preferred modem Italian writers to the old school of novelists, hbtorians, ami 
poets. In thb he has done a good t}iing : for the Italian Reader contains tbe modem language. 
Trae, there are some innovations, some changes which many would deem a departure from ori- 
|inal purity, but nevertheless it b tJk« langna|j>e which one finds and hears spoken in Italy. Thcaa 
ohan||es have gone on under the e^ and against the stem authority of the Academy dma Cnuita, 
and in their magnificent new dictionary now in prooess of pnblieation, they have found them- 
selves compelled to insert many words which are the growth not only df mod«m necessity, bat 
of caprice. 

" The selections in the Italian Reader am from po|HiIar authors, such as Botta, Manzoni, 
Machiavelli, Villani, and others. They are so made as not to eonstitate mere exercises, but con- 
tain dbiinct relations so complete as to gratifv the reader and engage hb attention while they 
instruct. Thb b a marked impiovemeot on that old system which exacted much labor without 
•nibung the sympatliios of the stndent. The selections from Manzoni, for example, an from 
the " Fronu»Bi Sposi,** one of the noblest works of fiction ever issued from the press — a work 
so popalar as to have gone through an incredible number of editions in Italy, while it has been 
tiansMted into every langnage of Europe. There have been, we believe, no las than three dis- 
tinct Englbh translations made, two of^ which were done in this country. Tlie Reader oontaipa 
six extracts from thb novel, among which are the beautiAil episodes of Father Cristoforo and 
the Nun of Monza, and a dcaciiption of the famine and pla^^e of Milan in the year 1630. Tha 
Booonnt of the plaj^e rivals the celebrated one of Booaccio m hb Decameron. The idioms that 
eesar in tha aeloctions are explained by a glossary appended to each. The Italian Reader oan 
with oosfideaoe ha reoommended to students in the langiiaga as a safa and snre guide. Aflar 
maiCerittf it, tha ItaHaa poeCi aiid othv damioists may be approached with coBfidenoa." 

9 
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NEW MODERN FRENCH READER. 

MORCEAUX CHOISIES DES AUTEURS MODERNES, 

A LA USAGE DE LA JEUNE;3S£; 

With a Vocabulary of the New and DifBcnlt Words and Idiomatic Phrases 

adopted iu Modem French Literature. 

By F. rowan. 
Edited by J. L. Jiwbtt, Editor of Ollendorff'i French Uetbod. 

One Volume, l2mo. 75 cents. 

The ehiaf object of the {Heient volame u to otBu the meuis of mekmg the jovth eei]vaialed 
with the French Langaa^*, es it is spoken in the preteot daj, and u it is presented in the works 
of the modem antbon of France, withoot the risk of sallying the mind of the yoang re ad e r, by 
an introdnction to such scenes and principles, as bat too often disgrace the pages of wriSeiB who 
would be an honor to hamanity, were tJieir morml qualities bat equal to their genius. 

The second is to facilitate the task of the teacher, by codeavoring to render the work attiaetive 
in the eyes of the popil ; and sncb selections have therefore been made, as will, it is hoped, bo 
interasling and entertaining to the yonng reader, while, at the same time, they will proTe worthy 
speeimeos of the peculiar style of their respective authors, and suffidentiy demonstrate the greet 
idiomatic revelation which has taken plaoe in the French Language within the last quarter of a 
oentary. 

Tlie Ameriean edition of the work u rendered still more valuable and iuterestiug by the addi- 
tion of eztracu from the writings of Bismondi and Mignet, modem historians of distinguiabed 
merit. The vocabalary of new and difficult words and idiomatic phrases is also more coaveni- 
ently arranged for re&rence, and considerably enlarged ; while the whole has undergone thorou^ 
revision, with a view to aocnracy in every particular; and the orthography has been made to 
conform to that of the Dictionary of the Academy and the usage of modern writers. 

jAst of Author 8. — Alex. Dumas, Alex, de Tocqueville, Alfred de Vigney, AJph. Kair, A«g. 
Thierry, Bignon, Capetigue, De Balxac, De Lamaitine, E. Sonvesire, Eugene Sue, F. SoaM, 
Guixot, Gust, de Beaumont, Jules Janin, Leon Goslan, D*AubigaA, M6rim6e, MieheJat, Sal* 
▼andy, Lavallte, Thien, Victor Hugo, ViUemain, Sbmoadi, Mtgaet. 



NEW ELEMENTARY FRENCH READER. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE FRENCH LANGUAGE : 

COIVTAllfXIfa 

Fables, Select Talcs, Eemarkable Facts, imnsing Anecdotes, ete. 

WITH 

A DICTIONARY 

OF ALL THE WORDS, TRANSLATED INTO SRGLISH 

By M. De Fivas, Member of several Literary Societies. 
One neat Volume, 16mo. Prioe 50 cents. 

This work hai peand through five editions in England, and rapidly found ita way ■■ a oIa»- 
book into the most eminent public and private seminariet. 

The pieces contained in this volame comprehend a great variety of subjects, and are generally 
of a lively and familiar style, the pbraset wilt serve as elements of convenatioa, and enable lh« 
■tadent to read with facility other French books. 

In the Dictionary at the end, is friven the meaninf of every word eontained in the book. 

Tlie explanatory words are placed at the »nri of the book, instead of at the foot of the page ; 
by this metood learners will denve oonniderable benefit. 

Thoui^h this work is derug^nedly for the use of schools, the author haa borne in mind, that 
many of the learners of French are adults, therefore while it te adapted for yontbfhl stadentik aa 
endeavor has also been made to nsake it aceepUble to those of bmio advanced as*. 
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NEW DRAMATIC FRENCH READER. 



CHEFS-D'(EUVRES DRAMATiaUES 

LANGUE FRANCAISE. 

Mis en Ordre Progreasif, et Annot^s, pour en faciliter L'Intelligence. 

Par a. G. COLLOT, 
ProfMMor de Tangnct et de Littentiira. 

One Volume, 12mo, of 520 pages. Price ffl, 

Qmrur and Enquirer. 

" We have exftmined thie book with gnat inteteil, and can oonfideaUy raoommend it to itn- 
4leBt< and leachera of the French iaof nagie, at better adapted to the onrpoaei of a nadinf-book 
than any other with which we are acqaainted. It if made up of fburieen oomplete draouu, 
taken from the worki of the best and porest writen, among which are the ^reat names of Oor- 
neiJIe, Raoine, Moliere, and Piron. The pieces are STvtematically arranged in progie e i i ve ordor, 
and the idiomattcal diflienltiee of tlie langnage are fnll y and dearly explained in the nutee. To 
thoM who are doitrons of s|M»aktng Frenoli this book is invaluable, as the conversational and 
idiomatic phrases, so indispensable to this aooomplisbment, are met with on everf pace ; and to 
those who wish to cnltivata their taate, and to obtain a knowledge not only of tne French Ian- 
goafe, but of the writings of its moat eminent dramatists, this volnme will supply the plaoe of 
▼oinminons oolleotions not easy to be obtained. Its typographical accuracy and appearance ha< 
seldom been eqnaUed in any French book that has herelofore tssned from the pinsa of this 
country .'* 

Christian Examiner. 

" This book is maAe up of pieces of progressive difBculty, as exorcises in the study of Fmnch. 
We have fint a Proverb or two in the simplest style, with foot-notes explanatory of idiomatio 

Shrases ; then a couple of Beraoin's pieces, intended for learners ; then some half dozen of 
cribe's popular dramas, full or action, and exhibiting many peculiarities of French manners and 
language ; Moliere's Misanthrope ; Voltaire's M6rope ; Racine's Athalie ; and, lastly, the Cinna 
of Corneille— n// entire ; which is, certainly, an improvement on all other French reading -books, 
the fragmentarr style of which has often vexed us. The whole appears to us admirably adaptaa 
ibr its parposa." 

TYihnu, 

** This woik is intended as a reading-book for students of the French tanguan ; and for two 
very important reasons, we consider it better adapted to its purpose, and likely to he of fltf 
greater ntility, than any other that has hitherto been compiled. Fu»t, the language » easy, the 
oonstmotions are simpw, and the whole is in the form of dialorne. the only kind of reading that 
can afford the scholar any efficient aid in speaking French. Secondly, the engrossing interest of 
the most elegant and vivacious drama now in existence is brought to the aid of the student in 
enabling him to endure with patience the labour neoenanr to perform his task. There is little 
fear that any one who has read twenty pages of this book will ever lay it down until he baa 
mastered its entire contents. Professor CoTlot has been remarkably soooeasfnl in his selection, 
and the pieces are in every respect unexceptionable, and well adapted to varieties of taste. The 
humour of Moliere, the beautiful comedies of Scribe and Berquin, and the tragic gimndenr and 
pathos of a Comeille, a Racine, and a Voltaire, need no reoommendation." 

Protettant Ckurckman. 

" This new French readar is ptedselv tlie kind of book which an inteHigent teaoher of th» 
language will desire to place in the hands of his advanced pupils. At least such is our opinion. 
The seleciions are made with great judgment, and consist not of mere disjointed frsgments, but of 
entire works of the best dmmatio anthnn, in sufficient variotv, * from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe.' While thev offerneeoliar facilities for acquiring tne language, by a free exhibition of 
all its peculiaiitaes, tlieir emot upon the literary taste of the stndent must be no Ion salutary." 

Eveiung Mirror, 

" The dramatic ptoeee embraeed In this volumo am all oomplete, and they oomprim soma of 
the best and most unexoeptionbnle performances of Berquin, Scribe, Pfron, Moliere, Voltatro, 
Racine, and ComeUW, nrranged so taat the learner takes up flr^t thcee whioh present the fewest 
diffleuhios, and then advances to the higher departments of dramatic writing. Tba draauilin 
portion of Franob Utorntnra is ganoially oonsidered its best. Snob a book as this, tharalbro, ia 
for ovary stndont who wkhas to*beooao aaqvanlHl with tha ■■■Hrpjawi of fSbm 
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ARNOLD'S CLASSICAL SERIES. 

1. 

A FIRST AND SECOND LATIN BOOK 

And Practiecl Grammar. By Thomas K. Arhold, A.M. Reviapd and eus- I 

iiilly Corrected, by J. A. Spencer, A.M. One vol. 12mo., 75 tm. \ 

11. 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION: 

A Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition. By Thomas K. Asjiolo, 

A.M. Revised and Corrected by J. A. Spencer, A.M. ISmo. (1. 

m. 

A FIRST GREEK BOOK ; 

With Easy Exercises and Vocabolary. By Tbokas K. Asitold, A.M. R«- 

vised and Corrected by J. A. Spencer, A.M. 12mo. 6S| cts. 

IV. 

GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION : 

A Practical Introduction to Greek Prose Composition. By Thomas K. Am- 
WOLD, A.M. Revised and Corrected by J. A. Spenoer, A.M. 

One volume, 12mo. 75 cts. 

V. 

GREEK READING BOOK, 

For the Use of Schools ; containing the substance of the Practical Introdnctioii 

to Greek Construing, and a Treatiee on the Greek Particles, by the Rev. 

Thomas K. Arnold, A.M , and also a Copious Selection from Greek 

Attthore, with English Notes, Critical and Explanatory, and s 

Leadcon, by J. A. Spencer, A.M. One vol. ISmo. ^1 50. 

VI. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS ; 

With Practical Questions and Answera, and an Imitative Exercise on each 

Chapter. By Thomas K. Arnold, A.M. Revised, with Additional 

Notes, by Prof. Johnson, Professor of the Latin Language 

in the University of the City of New- York. One 

neat volume, l2mo., 62^ cts. 

** Arxolv*! Grbik and Latin BERiicfl. — The pabiicatioB of this vnloable eoHacCion nf 
dtnicftl Khnol bookt may b« regarded as the pretax of better thinf* in mpeot to the mude of 
teaching and aoflnirinK laogoages. Heretofore b yj% have been eondemned lotoedrad^ry of gohifr 
over Latin and Greek Orammar wiihont the remotest c- nception of ihe valne of whU tbev were 
learning, and every day becoming more and mom disfrnsted with the dry and nnmeaningtuk ; bat 
now, by Mr. Amuld's'aiimtrable methud--inbtiantiiiJly the same with that of Ollendor^— the mo- 
oaent thev take np the »tad v of Latin or Greek, they begin to team lentenoee, to aeqnire idea*, to mm 
bow the ft'imans and Gmeki expressed tbemtelvei. how their mode ofespreetion differed ftt-m onn, 
and by degrees ihey lay np a itoek of knowledge which ia utterly wtovMhing to tboee who hava 
dragged en nonlh after month in the old-fasbi.med. dry. and tedi'>as way of learning lance ages. 

" Mr. Arn Id, in fact, has bad the got d sense to adopt the sy»tem of natnre. A ch3d learaa 
fafi own laognage by imitttinjf what he bears, and constantly r9p*niinf it till H ia fastened m 
the memory ; in the same way Mr. A. puts the pupil immediately to work at Exercises in Latin 
aad Greek. inToUing the elementary princinles of the language — words are supplied — the mode 
of putting them t ifether is toi<l the pupil— be is shewn luw the ancienta expressed their ideas; 
and then, by re|)eaiing these thin^n again and again— rreratm itemmqv — the clocile pupil has 
them itideliSly impress^ upon his mem )ry and ro ted in his understanding. 

" The American Editor is a thorough ola<sioal ichi.lar. and has been a pmctical teacher Am* 
veaii m tliis city. He has devoted the utmost care to a complete reviiion of Mr. Arnold's works, 
hasonrrected several errrrs of inadvertem-e or oiberwire, has rearranged and improved variom 
raattets In the eariy volumes vf the series, and has attended most diligently to the acoorata prin^ 
iof and mecliaaicai execution of ilie whole. We anticipate m'>»t cunfioeotly the speedy adop- 
twa of these works in onr schi ols and colleges."— dear. Sr Bnq. 

%* Arnold's Series of Cla»<Jeal Works has attained a eiroaiation alaMWt an paralleled ia Eas 
Ttml. »r*"f '- «— ' ' «"*- 'r -"thtr-f "-Hir^TTh^fha nil IffariingFdiMTitimiil rnst i f t ini 
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ARNOLD^S CLASSICAL SERIES. 

OPmiONS OF SCHOLARS. 

PKuroBToif , DMambtrS, 1B48. 

GcNTLBinVt-'In raply to roar latter, I hvf to wkj that I oui, frmn th* nuwt ntitractoi^ 
•■p«rieiiM, bear tMUmony to ta« tfxoellenae of yoar wtnm of T«it Book* for Schools. I am ia 
IIm daily qm of Aniold't Latin aad Greek Exerciset, and consider them decidedly snnenor to any 
•Umt Elemenlaiy Work* in thoie Languages. LYMAN COLEMAN, D., D., 

Frif. €f Uu OermaMf Or$ekt «md LaU» LoM^umget, 

UwAM 8im,'-I am mneb pleased with jfmafifa Z.c<ta BaaJta. A elast of rar older hoiyt 
IwTo jnst finished the fiist aad second books. They had stndied Latin for a long tme befovt 
bat MVOT 9mtUr»to0d it, the? say. as they do now. CJ1A8. M. BLAKE, 

OMncal Ttadur m Bmn.*t Princ&-9trMt Jtcadtrnf, PkiUddpkU. 

AmifOLO*a Lsaaoiri In Latin I find aararpaawl ; and, if the Greek Lassons l»y the sana 
aathor shall prove as osafni. they will form the ooromenoement of a new era in tto stndy of tha 
•lassies in this oonntry. I wkk yon abandant snooess in so aoUe an enterprise as famishuig oar 
aalMols and soholaxs with snoh valaaUe books. 8ET1I DAVIS, 

RteUr t/ Zi4m*» Ckmrek^ JtaoM. 



ARifoi.o'8 Lativ Aifp Grbbk Com PoainoN. In tha skill with which ha sets forth tha 
idUmatic p^eMlimriliea^ as wall as in the directness and simpUcitv with which he statss the faola 
of tha Ancient Languagos, Mr. Arnold has no snporior. I know of no books so admirably 
adapted to awakea aa intenH in tha stady of langnaga, oi so well fitted to lay the ionadttion 
of a ooiraot soholanhip aad refiaad tasta. N. WHEELER, 

Principal WvreuUr Gmafy Uig^ 8e»oU, 



Msaata. AppLrroH : Pbhr. Collbok, GrmraBina. Oct. S9, 184A. 

Deal Sin, — The ftieads of edncatton are nnder great obligations to toq for the valsM V Mrviea 
foa liaTa roadered by the reeent pnblicatioa of Arnold's Oiiraelins Nepos. 1 hare cammed 
Oie edition with mueh interest, and it gives me pleasure to say that I bighlv approve of it. A 
text- book preuareil by a man so di«Uttgni»hed for soholanhip, ezuerienca, and socoemin teaching, 
as Pr. Arnold, cannot fail to secure nniven«l favor. The mechanical execution, and Uie gteat 
accuraoy whioh pievails throughout, are highly oraditabie to tha American editor aad tha 
pablisher. 

I have determined to latrodnoe tha edition at oace into tha Academical Department of 
raaasyivania Collage, and have accordingly diiected our book merohaais to procure oojiieek 

Rcspeotfnily. yonn, 

M. L. 8TOERER, A. M., 

Prff. wf ASatery im. PtmuflvamU Cbtfya, mnd PHndptd ^ lAa Atadtmitml DtpartwumL 



Hbsbm. Apflbton k, Co. : Oaklawd High School, April i8, 1840. 

Oentlemen,~l aeknowledge with many thaaks the receipt of T. K. Arnold's Pint aad 
Sflooad Latin Book, and his Introiluctlon to Latin Prose Cotn|io»itioo. The style ia which tha 
books ara got up is not their only reoomraentlation. With thorough instruction, on the part of 
the laaeher nsiag these books as text-books, I am ooofident a nnen moro ample return for iho 
time aad labor bestowed by oar yooih upoa Latia mast be seonnd. Tha time oaftaialy baa 
aoma whea aa advance most be made U|ion the oM methods of iostruotion. I am glad to navo 
a work that promises so many advantages as Arnold's Fint and Second Latin Book to bagln 
I have Uttia doabi of tha naalt of tha axpailmaat. Vaiy lespeotfntly, 

aTb. RUSSELL. 

MatnutJHm a lUptrt of mi Esmidnmtl»m pftkoMalt D^artwunt aftko P^rotkial Sckmi^ 
St. PamTt Ckureh, Aama, Jf. ¥., m Fridajf, March 86, 1847. 

****** Bat wara wa to liBgle oat any part of the examination as worthv of spaoia] aotioop 
\ would be that upon ** ArnolcTs Fiivt Vook in Latin.'* Many aa Acaoemician, who baa 
itadicd Latin in the ordinary wav for vwo /ean, could not sustain an examination as dkl tha 
lads of this class, who have stndM Arnold's Fint Lessons only about six mouths. Amold't 
iMtliod is admirable for making tkanmgk soholan and accurate grammariaas ; bnt then it naads 
t thorough and industrious teaclier to use it to advantage. Such, evidently, b Mr. Piatt. Ha 
has not oeen content to put his pu|tib upon vritiitg out the exercises, but thejr btvt Les« 
nquirsd to commit thorougnly to memory tJw vocabulary of words in each lesson, bsginning with 
■onm and vaHu ; and as soon as thev have hwrnad tha words thay bagln to maka aaataac 
Theo they learn oooasionilly a dooletision, and immediately ara mada to pot it to nse by 
•Inietiag aentanoas taat leqmra the oases or that daolaBalOB. A iifluter BaUnd wBt puna 
Iha ImUi OnBBMr aad ia tha FMBoh." 
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GREEK READING BOOK, 

FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS : 

OOarTAOrUICI the substance of the practical UTTEODUCnOH TO SKXEX 
INO, AKD A TKSATISB Off THE OEEEK PASTICLBS. 

BY THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 

▲RD ALIO 
A COnOUS SELECTION FEOM GREEK AXTTHORS, WITH ENOLISH MOTES, GEITICAI. AX& 

EXPLANATORY, AND A LEXICON. 

BY REV. J. A. SPENCER, A.M., 
Editor of Um " Now Twument in Oiwk, wttb Notoi on Uw HiMoiinl Books," *' rtnirti s 

Serin of Greek and Latin Books," k«. 

One Volame, 12mo. Price $1 50. 

L I V'Y , 

WITH ENGLISH NOTES, GRAMMATICAL AND EXFLANATORT. 

TOOBTHKR WITH A 

GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL INDEX, 

BY J. L. LINCOLN, 
Pr^nwr of Latim in Brown Univorntf. 

One Volume, l2mo. Price (I. 

The pobliahen believe that, in tho edition of lAvy herewith aanomnoed, a waat b 
whioh hat been anivenally felt ; them being previooa to thii no Ameriean oditioi 
with tiie reqnitite apparato* for the raooeMfol proMcntioa of the itady of thk Latui aathor. 

The extracts selected for this edition will wcnre the material for an amoiiBt of loadiif ■ 
Livy equal to that which is acoomplithed in any of onr eoUeges, and comprise tho finsst as 
well a* the meet nsefnl and interesting passages in the writings of the great Latin hiitariaK. 
They are taken chiefly from the first five books (the first neariy entire}, the twonty-fiist, tvsotf- 
second, and the subsequent books on the Second Punic War, with sndi other portions as oooM 
be introduced without increasing the volume beyond the sixe suited to its intended pnrpoasL 

The text ii based upon that of Drakenbonch, with some changes from subsequent oditofi* 
and especially, in the earlier books, from the rsoent valuable work of Dr. AhebeMd, of Berih, 
of which the first volnme was published in 1841, the second in 1843, and the third has just ap- 
peared. 

The notes ooasist of selections from the best oommentatois, as Drakenbonch, Oevisr, fcc, 
and smaller school editions ; and, to a considerable extent, of original matter, embodying the 
results of the editor's own labors and experience in reading Livy with his dasses in eeUsgSu 
They are partly gramwuUicalf aiming at the solution of diflloulties, and the illustration of the 
language, with constant reftrenoes to the grammars and other helps most in nse in this eonntiy, 
as Andrews and Stoddard's Grammar, Zumpt's Grammar by Schmidts, T. K. Arnold's Latin 
Prose Composition, Kreb<' Guide for Writing Latin, fto. ; and partly ea^natorp, giving the 
necessary information on all obscure matters, and espeoiaOy in regard to the early histoiy of 
Rome, famishing, so far as practicable and nsefnl, the results of the researchss of Niebnhr, Ar> 
nold, and other modem writers, together with reforenoos to Smith's Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities. 

The notes are fullest on the first two books and the beginning of tho third ; on the fifth and 
sixth, and on the twenty-first and twenty-second books. 

The edition is fnrni^ed with a snflieiently copious Geogn^ieal and Hlsloiical Index, sad 
accompanied by a Plan of the City of Rome, (from the recent German work of Beaker on Ro* 
nan Antiquities,} together with some other useful illustratioos. 

HORATII OPERA. 

WITH 

CRITICAL AND PHILOLOGICAL NOTES. INDEX, 4a 

BY J. L. LINCOLN. 
Pr^f^sor ^ iMUn in Brown UniooroU^, 

One Volume, 12mo. (In Press.) 



Dm Apphton 4* C0J9 Educational PuhUcationa. 

A MANUAL OF ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY. 

OOHrRItlNO 

I. AwniMT HirroMT, ointainiof Um PoUtieal Hiiiory^ ti«ofmphleal PotMon, and Boeid BtaMm 
m€ tlM Prineifiai Nationi or Antiqaicv, oarefully difsitad fVom um AnoieiU WritMi^ sad Uhw- 
imted by Um diieoTeriet of Modern Bcholan and Trawllan. 

II. BifoDBRH HxiTORT, Containing tha Riia and ProfreH of tha Principal Enrepaatt Natfoa% 
tfMir Political History, and the Channs in tJwir &>ciai Condition ; with a History of tba Col»> 
•lea Foundad by Eoropaana. By W. Cooka Tkylor, LL. D., of Trinity College, Dublin. B^ 
viaed, with Additions on AnMriean Historr, by C. B. Henry, D. D., Proftssor of History In tha 
University of N. Y., and Questions adapted for tha Use of Schools and Colleges. One handsoma 
rot, Svo., of 800 pages, 9^ ; Ancient History in 1 vol., $1,35, Modern History in 1 voL, 9l,5Qu 

The Ahcibrt Histort division comprises Eighteen Chapters, which include tha ganaraJ ooW 
HsMs of the history of Egypt— the Ethiopians— Babylonia and Anyria— Western Asia— Palestlna 
— the Empire of the Medes and Persians— Plunnician Colonies in Northern Africa— Foandadoa 
mmi History of tba Greeian Btataa— Greaee t he Macedonian Kingdom and Empire— tha Btatai 
lliat arose from tha Dismemberment of tha Macedonian Empire— Ancient Italy--8loily— 4ha Eo 
nan Rapnblie— Geogra|Aical and Political Condition of the Roman Empire— History of tha Ba- 
■lan Empire— and India — with an Appendix of important iliostrative artidas. 

This portion is one of tha best Oompends of Ancient History that aver yet baa appeared. II 
contains a complete text for the collMiata lecturer ; and is an essential hand-book fi>r tha ftodant 
who is desirous to become acquainted with all that is memorable in general saoular arehaokgy. 

Tha MoDBRM HxaroRT portion is divided into Foniteen Chapters, on tha following ganeral 

FWll of the Western Empire— Rise and Brtablishment of tha 



aaltieels : — Consequences of the 

Saracenic Power — Restoration of the Western Empire— Growth of the Papal Power— Revival ol 
l«iteraturo— Progress ot" Civilisation and Invention— ^Reformation, and Commencement of Um 
States System in Europe— Augustan Ages of Enjfland and Franca— Mercantile and Colonial ^r»> 
tam — Age of Revolutiooa— fVeneh Empire— History of the Peaaa— Colonization— China— tha 
Jaws— with Chronoloffical and Historical Tables and otbar Indazea. Dr. Henry has appended m 
DOW chapter on the History of tha United States. 

This Manual of Modem Historr, bv Mr. Tavlor, is tha most valuable and InstnietiTa wwk 
eoaceming the general subjects which ft comprehends, that can be found in tha whole depaitmant 
(sf historical literature. Mr. Taylor's work Is fast superseding all other compends, and is afaaadr 
ado)>tBd as a text-book in Harvard, Columbia, Yale, New York, Pennsylvania, and Brown Uni» 
vanities, and several leading Aoaderaiea. 

6ESENIUS' HEBREW GRAMMaE 

FOURTEENTH EDITION, AB EXTI8XD BY DR. E. EODIOXR. 

Tnmslftted by T. J. Conaivt, ProfeaMr of Hebrew in Madiaon Umrenity, N. T 

With tha Modifications of tha Editions subsequent to tha Blavanth, 
By Dr. Djinna, of Stapnay College, London. 

To which are added, A Courbb op Ezbrci8B8 in Hbbebw Okahmae, and a HsBmiw 
CteBiTOMAi vr, prepared by the Translator. Dim handsomely printed toIoum, Bvo. Prioa $■> 

Extnetfrtm die 7Vamala<0r*a Pr^fmce, 

* Tha fourteenth edition of the Hebrew Grammar of Oesenius is now oflhred to tha publle by 
Ae translator of the alavanth edition, by whom this work was first made accessible to studeots III 
dM English languaga. Tha conviction expressed in his preface to that edition, that its psibliaap 
Moo in this country would snbserra tha interests of Hebrew literature, has been fully sustained \j 
the lesult After a full trial of the merito of thb work, both in America and in l&iglnnd, ila f»- 
publieation is now demanded in its latest and most improved ibrm. 



^ Of the general character of thb grammar it is unnecessary to speak. _It passed tbro^|k 
"Tonswi ' 



editions with continual improvements from tha author's own hand. The fourteenth aoi- 
tien was prepared, after the death of Geeenius, by his ftiand and former pupil. Prof. R5diger, ooa 
of the most accurate oriental scholars of the age, who for some time lectured on Hebrew GmmnMff 
in the University at Halle, with the work of Gesenios f^ his laxt-book. Traces of his aocnrata 



ssholarthip are found, in tlM form of coirections and additions, in everr part of the work • ana 
soBM portions have been re-written, but on tha same general philological prinoiplas, ami in the 
■Mae spirit as tha praeadimr editions. 

" The exeraises, which follow the translation, are designed to fhcilitata the itudy of the gnwi> 
■ar. They were prepared after eeveral years* •bsarvation, aa a teacher, of the difflcnhies which 
embarrass the student in hie first attempt to learn an oriental language. They have been «sai 
with great advantaga by a taaehar under my direction during the last seven yean, and by teedMM 
ta ether Institutes. 

" The notes to tha Chreetomatby hava been pteparsd on tha plan which everf taaehar of acpa- 
dsBce win appreciate, of re-printing nothing which ie contained ia the grammar: and what li 
soaally Important, of repeating nothing whien has once bean stated and teamed. On a difiSHUBfi 
flsn, the same amount of information might easily hava been extended over a handred pagwk 
tad with no other efibct than to retard the real proficiency of tha laanar. Tim BxafeiM»aiH| 
>iail<iiiialhy hava been oaraftiUy vavtaad, and tha nnmaionB l e iw ai iB Si i te wbWt k li balievel 
fwaJBk heva baaa idiBlii H ihii adHJaa of the 1 



Appleton 



ENGLISH SYNONYMES, 

CLASSIFIED AND EXPLAINED, 

WITH 

PRACTICAL EXERCISES. 

DESIGNED FOR SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE TUlTIOir 

Bt g. f. graham* 

▲athor of • Kagltoh. or Iha Art of Oomposttlo^' te. 
WITH AM nrmODDCTION AND XLLOVTRATXTH AUTBOUmH 

Bt HENRY REED, LL.D^ 

Prat of HngMih Idtanfeon ia ttao UniTonAty of 



OoA neat Vol. 12mo. $1. 

OONTENTS^—Sbctton I. (Generic and Specific Synonymea.) II. (Aetiw 
and FasBive Synonymes.) HI. (Synonymee of Intenaity.) IV. (PoaitiTv 
and NegatiTC Synonymes.) V. (Miscellaneous Synonymea.) IimL'T te 
Synonymes. General Index. 



**Tli{ttrMtiMiinpQblidi6diiQd«ditad with the hope that itwin befboBdawftilMal 
fta the study of our own language. At a tul^eet of imtraetion, the itudy of the Engiiib 
ioe* not leoeive l^t amount of •jttematio attention which is due to h, whether it be < 
ae with the ttudy of the Gieeii and Latin. In the usual ooorses of edueattoa, it hae so 
soope than the study of some rhetorieal principles and piactiee and of giammotieal nileB» 
Ihr the most part, are not adequate to the composite character and varied idiom ' 
Thia Js fiu from being enough to giro the needful knowledge of what is the Uving language both 
of our English literature and of the multiform intercourse— oral and v ritten— «f our daily GrmL 
The language desenrm better care and more sedulous culture ; it neC'^ much more to prreciis ili 
parity and to guide the progrms of its life. The young, instead of haWng only soeh ftaailiarilif 
with their native speech as practice without method or theory givei» should be eo taught aai 
bained arto acquire a habit of using word»~whether with the voioe w the pen—fitly aad tnly, 
iBlelligently and conscientiously. 

** For such training this book, it is beliered, will prere serriceable. The 'JVaefiecf ITrtrri'ssi,* 
attached to the explanations of the words, an cocTeniently prepared for the rn-nffnn nf insfTiwifien 
Hm value of a eourm of this kind, regularly and carefully completed, will be moie than the 
■meant of information gained respecting the words that are explained. It will tend to piedoee a 
thoughtful and aecnrate use cf language, and thus may be acquired, almost oneonecioadj^ that 
which is not only a critical but a moral habit of mind— the habit of giving utterance to tntfh la 
riaiplek elear and precise term s of telling one's thoughts and feelings in words thatexprssi aolhliv 
■Mie and nothing less. It is thus that we may learn how to escape the evils of vagasasm, 
ah»)urity and perplexity— the manifold mischieft of words used thonghtlawlj and at nadsa^ m 
words used in ignorance and confusion. 

** In preparing this edition, it seemed to me that the value and liteiary interest of the beck n^ 
m Increased by the introduction of a serim of illustrative authoritiee. It is in the addition el 
these authorities, contained within brackets under each title, and also of a general index to fteiii> 
tato rafeieaee, that this edition di^rs from the original edition, which in other respects is exsctly 
m^ted. I have confined my choice of authorities to poetical quotations, chiefly becaoss it it la 
peotiy that language is found in its highest purity and perfbction. The selectioBS ham bssa 
amde flom three of the Snglish poete— each a great authority, and each belonging to s diilbnai 
pwleil, so that m this way some historical illustration of the language is given at the saros tine* 
1%a potations from Shakspeare (bom a. d. IM4, died 1G16) may be ooosideied as UloantisgtU 
in of the words at the close of the 10th and beginning of the 17th oenhuy ; tbeee ftom HilMa 
<heni 1600^ died 1674) the suooeeding half century, or middle of thaHth aailBrrs ui thtfslHl 
(ban 177V) tha«Mtaa«a«9 aia la the Wii 



jD. AppkUm 4* Co,^s Educational PubUcaUans. 

GRAHAM'S ENGLISH STNONTMES. 

OPINIONS OF ITS MSRITS. 

Ckmtral iHSTXTim, No. 58 North SizUi Btraot, Phthdrtphfa. 

BlxaoKf . O. S. Applbtok & Co. : 

Gentlemen,— HaTing fVeqaently enjoined vpon tanehen nad pablbben the nnuf i ltj of t 
School Book OB Engliih Bynoaomy, yon may judge of the graUlloatioB with which I ante fima 
ma oxamination of the oopy of '* Graham's Qynonjmm" leoeiTed by yonr polltei 

Tho work hai been iatrodnoed, and proved hq^y aooeptable to onr c I biim hi 



The amazement la philofophical, tho nioer diades of dif%ieooe are draws with talBalMt dfe- 
tjnotnam, and the qnotatioM are ehaite and elegantn-iaolading the gemi of onr lang n a ga. 1 
•aiBnot bat eongiatnlate yon npon the pnhlioaUon of thb valnable-^tiiit JndispeBsable addi l i i m 
to our eehool Uteraton and with many thanks for yonr faTor, I remain yonr 

Obedient lervant, ALFRED L. KENNEDT, Principal. 

Feb. 0, 1847. 



Stillwatbb, Sjjutooa Co., N. Y.. Feb. KHh, ]8f7. 
MxaaBs. D. Amrrow h Co. 

Borne two or thiee weeks ainoe I had the pleoran of reoeiTinf fiom you a oopy of Q, F, 

Graham's " English Synonymes." I wonlJ say that I ooaiider it a work of ptioeiew valne, ar 

BOBffed and olaasifled, with reftienoe to oomprehenttTenesi, most snoowsfally, all the words do> 

fioed most aooniatsly, their distinctions deariy shown, and tlie illnstmtions very pertinent, wfaik 

Uko exeroiBSs are pecoliarly calonlated to impress the importanoe of parity and aoeniaey ia speak- 

ingand writiag the Engiish langnage. In finc,I see not Iww any scholar can consider liis library 

•omplele withont this volnme, or any seminary its eonise of iastmotion respectable without tliis 

InaBeh of stndy. It is not to supersede any other author that the p re sent w<Mk is got up, bat it 

ia to supply a text book, the waat of which many of onr most distinguished teaoheis have long 

feh ; and it is a subject of no little gratification that the autlior has so completely s u ee e eded hi 

his firrt attempt. I can, without bssilation, most cheerfully leoommead it to all who hs>ye poe 

Baglish, or wish to cnltiTate clearness ia their mothsr tongue. The style and typography of the 

«rofk indicate much taste and good judgment, and yon have my best wkhes for saoosss ia fim 

•HMng to the poblio a Cia» Book on this interesting subject. 

HIRAM BAXTER, M. D. 



"'Accustom yourselves,' says Coleiidge, in his ' Aids to Reflection,' *to nfleoton Ihewwde 
yon use, bsar, or read ; their birth, derivatioa, and history I For if words are act thing*, they 
aie liviag powen, by which the things of most importance to mankind an aotaatedf-uombiaed, 
aad huniaiiiied.' 

" If ever a people aesded hints on thk subject, it is ounslves ; and Mr. Reed has p e ifiiim ad 
a worthy aad acceptable eervioe ia bringing forward this ezcdient book of reference. His owa 
latredaetlon, and the seriss of iUnstrative aathorities which he has added, much kunase the 
valne of the work; and, of the whole, we may safely say that there has been no book of Baf- 
liih BTUonymee comparable to this ia eompactoess, oopionsncn of explaaatioa, and dtoapnes*— 
that pand point with so many stndenU. It is fnO of useful informatkm on the subject of stylo 
aad ongfat to be in the bends of many of onr writois aad pnUic men, who are utteiiy aa eoa 
sdiens of their glariag need of such a maaual. How few ovea of those whose thoughts deseno 
Ike bsst possible drsss, take aay pains to choose between words of diffluent sAodst o£ oseaaiagl 
yit how much of the efficacy of laaguage depeads apoa such a choice I 

** The opeafaig dhseitatioa of Mr. Graham sets forth some haportaat philologioal prtamplm Im 
thsfikoiest and most iateOigible manner; aad the whole book is so free from 'words of le ar aad 
laagth aad thundering aoand,' aa to be well ad^Had to tho moit advaaoid olMMi ii { 



>'. 



D. AppkUm 4* Co.'* Edueatumal Pvhiiea&ms. 

A NEW SCHOOL AND REFERENCE DICTIONARY. 



A. 

DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

CONTAimXO THK 

PRONUNCIATION, ETYMOLOGY, AND EXPLANATION 

OF ALL W0HD8 AUTHO^RIZED BY EMINENT WAITERS; 

TO WmCH AKB AODCS, 

A YOCABULART OF THE ROOTS OF ENGLISH WORDS, 
AND AN ACCEirrSD LIST OF OEEEK, LATIN, AND 8CRIFTUSS PmOPSS NAKIS. 

BY ALEXANDER REID, A.M., 

ILeeler tf tiu dreuM SektU^ Edimimrgk. 

WITH A CRITICAL PREFACE, 

BT HENRT REED, 
Prt(fu$mr 0/ En£li$k Uuratur* tn tk* Onivtraitjf ^f Pauuytvmia, 

AMD 

AN APPENDIX, 
ShowlBf tfaa ProBDBcatioB of Bearijr 3000 of tht BKMt importBBA OMfFBphkal Nbohb. 

One ▼oloine ISmo, of near €00 pages, neatly boand in leather. Price $1 00. 

AoioBf the wBBts of our timo wu a good IHodoaarjr of o«r owb huifaa^ otpeeiaDy iIbjUwI 
for Boadomiot and achocrit. Tho books which hare loaf bwa in bm wen of Uttio vbIbb to ll» 
JBBior itQdeBta, betsf too ooBciw ia the dofiaitioat, aad Uametbodiaal ia tiio 
Raid*! Eafliih Dictioaary wai oompilod exprcMly to devdop tho piaeiM aaalogiBi and 
pn>p«rti« of tht aathorisod word* ia gaaBral bm, by Um Btandaid aathon aad ocalon wba bm 
OBr VBraaoBlar toagae. 

Bxo(BtiTe of tho larfB aamban of proper aamei which aie appeaded, thb Diodoaaiy ia- 
eladei foar eepeoial improvemeatfl— and whea their eneattal valae to die itadeat li uuaiMwai, 
the iterliBf eharaoter of the woit ai a haad-boolc of oar laafaage will be initaatly panaived. 

The primitive word ia diitiogairiMd by a laifer type ; aad wheie then aie any deiirtfi^B 
fVoai it, they follow ia alphabetical order, and the part of speech ii appeaded, thaa faraiihiif a 
eomplete clatuficatioa of all the ooaaeeted anaJogont wordi of the same species. 

With this facility to comprehend acoaraiely the detenaiaate meaniag of the Eaglish woid, is 
ooiOolned a rich illuBtratioa for the liagaist. The derivatioa of all the priaiitivB words is di»- 
tiactly glTOB, and the phrases of the laBf aages wheaoe they am dedaoad, whether eonposila ar 
slm{de ; to that the stadeot of foreiga langaafes, both aaeieat aad modem, by a l e fa e a e s la 
aoy word, oaa asomtaia the soarce wheaoe it has beea adopted iato oar owa Ibim of spaaeh. 
This is a great aeqalsitioa to the peiaoB who is aazioas to ase words ia their ataMst cbiirBaw of 
meaniag. 

To these advaaitages is snbjuiaed a Voeabalary of the Roots of Eaglish Words, whioh is of 
peealiar valae to the collegian. The ilfty pages which it iaeladea, Ibraish the KagaiA wiA a 
wide-spread field of neseareh, eqoally amasiag aad lastraotive. There is also adfled aa Aeeeatsd 
List, to the aamber of flfteea dioasand, of Greek, Latin, and Seriptara Proper Karnes. 

With saeb aovel attraetioas, aad with saoh de^ve merits, the reoommendatiOBs whieh am 
prefixed to the work by Profbsaors Froat, Heary, Parks, and Reed, Messrs. Baker aad Graaaa, 
principals of the two chief giamraar schools at Bostoa, and by Dr. R aei o , Saperiataadsat of 
Common Schools far the city aad county of New- York, are jastly dae to the labots of Ih* «i- 
tbor. They fnUy oorroboiate th* opinion expressed by several other competent aathoiitiss, that 
*' Re<d*s Eogli«b Dietiooafy is pecaiiarly adapted for the ase of sokooh Bad faoulaaa^ aad il ite 
aapeiier to any ether eiiBliaf aindlar eompilattoB." 

18 



JD. Appkton 4* Co.'s EducaUonal PubUcaUotu. 

REID'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

OPINIONS OF ITS MERITS. 

NcwBumTTOKT, K«T. 13, 1840, 
BSSRS D. Afplbtoh ft Co. : 

QmaUma&n, — ^I hav» iMently raoeived, thronfh on* of yonr tffmte, a copy of " B«id*i 

XNctionary/' and I am happy tony that I ooasider it a work of fraat ozodloBoo, aad, is 

■iuay napeota, taporior to any thiof of tha kind which hai pnoeded it. The d^finitioM an 

I^VMi vrith nnoinal aocoraey aad jirecbioa ; and th« intiodoctioii of tho looti ftona which ow 

%rofds mn deriTcd it a foatara in the work which aTary loholar mut comoieBd. I have iatfo- 

dBboad thia Diclioaary iato my aohooi in plaoa of Woraaitar**, and fiad, as I aatioipattd, that aij 

mn vaiy mnoh iBtorattad in it. 

I am, gentlameB, with great letpeot, 

Toor Tory obedient Mrraat, 

ELIAS NASON, Prineip^ Lot, High Sekaoi, AtetarRpert. 



Rbii»*b DtotioBBTf of the Engliib Lanfnafe b aa admiraUe book for the bm of leboolk Iti 
plma oombinei a f raater number of dedrable ooaditions for sncb a work, tliaa aay with wlileh I 
BoqmaiBted ; aad it aem to me to be eaeonted in general with great JadgmeBt, fidelity, aad 



O. 8. HENRT, 

PmLLira School, Boitoh. 

I hava exaoilaed Raid's Eagliah Diotioaary, and am nrodi pleated with the plan aad exeoB* 

doB of the work. Mnoh matter is condensed into a small compass. All words ia good nie aia 

aeieoted aad cleaily defined. Each word k so marked as to indicate its pionnnoiation, aad the 

valne of the work is maeh eahaaced by containing the derivatioa of every word. I hope it will 

with that share of patroaage which it richly deserves. 

BAlfUEL 8. GREENE, JMuta* ^Oe PA«U^ BtkmJU 



I fUly conoar ia the opinions e« pressed by Mr. OieeBo aad shonid be much pleased by the 
iBtndaotioB of the Dictionary into onr pnhlio schools. 

T. BAKER, 
Principal ^tks BapUtem &Aesf, B^tUtu 



After iBch aa aiandaatioB of " Raid's Eaglidi Dictioaary,*' as I have beea able to maka, I 
aay lafdy say that I coasider it snperior to any of the School Dictionaries with which I an 
aeqnaintod. Its aconrata and oondae definitions, and a vocabnlary of the roots of Engliih words, 
dmwa from an aathor of snch aathority as Boswoith, are Bot among the least of its azcellenc 

M. P. PARKS, 
Ck^fUimt aad ProfttMr of EMe»t U. 8. MHitary Aead&mp, tf«9t Pstet. 



I have examiaed Reid*s EagHsh Dictionary with gnat oars, and am graatly pleased arlth IL 
The pIsB b exceUeat, aad the author has evidently bestowed graat atteation to miaate aoaaiaay 
la thi dslaib of execotioa. 1 Wpa to see the book exteasively used. 

JOHN FROST, 
PrrfMnr tf BtUta iMtrtt, PkUUt^ia High filsAaaT. 



Bid's EN«Ufa DionowaBT.'- After a eaiefd examiaatioB, I am coaviaoed that tha 
%fMk basMMig daiBH apoa the atteatioa of tsacheis geaerally. It b of coavaaieBt siae, baaa 
mUly anoiled, aad wems wall adapted to the nse of scholan, flam the oommoa school la Uh 
mtrntf. 0. H. CHA8B, 

Prhie^ ^f PnptraUrf School, JMMMmm, 



D. AppleUm ^ Co,'s EduceUional PuhUcations. 
PROFESSOR MANDEVILLFS NEW ENGLISH READEIL 

A COURSE OF READING 

FOR COMMON SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES, 

ON THB PLAK OF THS AUTHOR'S * ELEMENTS OF KEADINO AND ORATORY.' 

Bt H. MANDEVILLE, 
ProfrNior of Morel Science and Belles Lettres in Hamilton CoUo^, N. Y. 

One neat Volome, 12mo. Price 75 cents. 

Thb work i» divided into three put*. The firat relates to Grammar ; it contains a deMri|*:ioa 
of the diflerent letters of the alphabet and their Tarions sounds, o^ sylJaUes, and also of words an 
parts of speech. Tiie second part oontains a classification and deicripUon of all the sentencee or 
formulas of thoagbt in every degree of expansion, to be found in the English langnase. Part the 
third contain! a series of exercises on paragraphs : the sentences nut detaclied and cuatified as in 
part second, but appearing in the connections and relations of ordinary disconises. 

All who acknowledgre any degree of interest in having the young acquire the largest amonat 
of information in the sliortait possible Ume, and at the least possible expense, will w led to ex- 
amine tlie method this work profXMes to snbstitate for the prevailing one. To further illostrmt* 
the plan of the Author, the lullowing Cziract from the Preface b given : 

^ '* 1. It will impart a kind of knowledge which can be acanirsd in no other way, and which 
Indeed no one has hitherto attempted to teach ; a knowlenge of sentential stnetnre ; of tho 
anatomv, the bones, nerves, and muscles of the language ; of the various forms of ezpresaiuis 
which thought assumes in obtaining utterance in conversation or books. 

" 3. It lays a foundatinn in the nature of things, in the very structure of language, for a cor- 
net, intelligent, and graceful delivery, in reading and speaking. 

*' 3. it will prejiare the puiiil for the study of grammar. There are few teadien, I presaine, 
who have nut felt the want of an intermediate stage of instruction between that study and read- 
ing ; of something to bridge the chasm between the two, and render the transition from the ono 
to the other less abrupt and difficult. To pass at once, with a mere capacity to put the words 
of a sentence together and make sense out of them, to the study of grammar, is equivalent to a 
kap from arithmetical enumeration to the abstraction of algebra. Perceiving this, not a few 
toaohers of eminence have recommended the study of the Latin language, as a preparation for 
that of English grammar ; and in the present state of things the recommendation is, in my opin- 
ion, a judicious one. I distinctly remember, that 1 myself obtained more knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of English grammar from a few weeks' study of the Latin, than I obtaibed during a year 
or previous application ti the Enp;lish alone. But the study of Latin is not pursued in our com- 
mon schools ; and if it were, an immense majonty of the youth taught in them have neither tho 
means, time, nor inclination to pursue it. If possible, therefore, a snbititnte should be provided. 
In the following work I have attempted this ; and it cannot be read, I think, more than once, 
oertainlv not more than twice through, if read with any d^ree of care, without fixing in tho 
mind or the pupil some very important grammatical ideas ; and tliis while yet ignorant, perhypf, 
of what the word 'grammatical ' means." 

Preamble and Resoiutwu pa»»ed hy the Oneida Countif Jformat Institute^ at the eloee ef its 

Sessiint at Rome, Oct-ber 16, 1846. 

Whereas, in our opinion, reading is the most important branch of edncatron taught in oar 
schools, demanding the best qualifications in teachen, as well as an improved metkod of instrao- 
tion ; and whereas it has been hitherto, to a lamentable extent, underrated and neglected, or if 
cultivated with due diii^nce, cnltivated on nrinciples which afford but little hope of improve- 
ment ; and whereas Professor Mandeville, or Hamilton College, has made it clear to ns that a 
better method than the prevailing one may and ou'ht to be substituted— a method which, if 
adopted, muet produce striking improvement, and feeling grateful to him for the information be 
has imported to us ; therefore 

Resolved. As the settled conviction of the Board of Instruction, and of the members of this 
Institute, that the svstein taught by Professor Mandeville is the system of nature ; at once sci- 
•ntific and practical, sound in its theory and principles, simple in its statements, and pertinent 
and ample in its illustrations ; and that this work, in which this system is most beautifully de- 
Teloped, slionld be carefully studied and mastered by every practical teacher. 

At a Meetinjf of the Special Committee appointed to examine and recommend books for the «m 
of the Common Sehoole of Oneida Countf^ tkit work tone examined and adopted ae a Text Book, 

MANDEVILLE'S ELEMENTARY READER. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE AUTHOR'S 

"Coaru of Beading'' and << Elementary Beading and Oratory/' 

Bt H. MANDBVILLE, D. D., 
Profbmor of Moral Science and Belles Lettres, in Hamilton Gollegn. 

In two Parts, boards, Price 38 cents each. 

This work mar be nsed independently ; but teachers will derive much advantage from its vn 
in connection with the " Conrse of Reading," in which the Author's tiieory and prectioa of 
•looation is fully developed. 
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PROP. MANDEVILLE'S COURSE OP READING. 

OPINIONS OF ITS MERITS. 

(Ijettar timn the Rat. J. R. Boyd, Author of tfao " Elements of Rhetoilo ud Litonrr CUlt* 
" Md ** Edeotio Moral PhlloMphy.**] 

Watbktowh , Deo. 9B, ISM. 
Having exminiAed, with aome oaie, the leoent work of Prof. M andevUle, entitled a " Connt 
•f Keading," I em free to expran the opinion that it poaesaet tnuuoendent claims to pnblio ao- 
«eptaaee and nie. It b not a mere ooDeetioa of pieoM in Prow and Vene, like the leading 
Iwolu in oommon nse, bat a work on the art of reading, oonstmeted npon a plan that nenu p» 
«;uUarIy well aiiapted to aocomphah more by far than oiber reading booki. It embiaoee a |jil> 
loaophical aaalyiii of the EngDsh language, in iti letten, elementary lonnos, and Tarioui fonni 
«f aei^tencee. The natora and nies of the Tarioni parts of speech are very property and minatdy 
explained ss a preliminary to the daarification and desoriptioa of all the Mntenoes w formnlas 
of thooght to be found in the EngUsh language. Nnmerons examples of eaoh kind of lentenoe 
ajre given stpanUtlff and instractions for the manner of reading them are Aimished. By thk 
proeeas the acquisition of the art of reading most he greatly facilitated. The next process oar- 
rioB the student forward to the reading of paragraphs, as found in the connections and relationB 
of oidinary disoonise, and these are to be analysed into their component parts according to in- 
stractions preWonsIy given and acted npon in the reading of separate and classified sentences. 

I agree with the author in the belief that hb work b peculiarly well adapted to impart • 
knowledge of the structure of the English language ; that it lays a broad and just (bnndation for 
nn intelligent and correct delivery ; that it prepares the pupil for the study of English Grammar 
And indeed introdaces him to a practical and useful acquaintance with noi a small part of wliai 
props' !y belongs to the science of Grammar, but not lea so to the art of Reading ; and further. 
Chat it Airaiihes a very happy introduction to the art of Rhetoric, or of English Composition. 

The peculiarities of the work are briefly set foith by the author in the following words^ 
" Every sentence fai the huiguage b described ; and every sentence has its own delivery. The 
structure learned therefore by one, two, or at most three reviews, it b learned forever. Benoo- 
forward as soon as a sentence falta under the observation of the pupil, he knows how it should 
be rsad ; and while he can read it, he ean give a solid reason for its being read in that paiticnlai 
manner." 

Such being the general features of the work under eonsideration, I shall oonsideT it a pleasing 
duty to make an experiment of its valnA with elawas under my cam, and to veoonraend the i 
■xperiment to other instmotoo. 

J. R. BOTD, 



November 87, 1848. 

DsAK Sim,— Having examfaied with eonsldeinble caro " BCandevOle's Oooflse of Reading," I 

eonsider it of far more pnotioal value, as a means of making conect rsaders, than any other 

that has come under my observation ; and although sensible of the incoavenienoe arising from a 

firequent change of books, I cannot avoid the conviction that the intfoduetjon of the work nn 

der eonsideration, would greatly facilitate the progress of the pupil In thb elegant and useful ae- 

BOBplbhment. The author has not i^tempted a servile imitation of wkat otheis have done, b«l 

hm originated an entirely new plan — a plan m sdentifie as it b original, and as useful as it ta 

baautifuL I oaoaot bat deem it a valuable a e o wai on to the means of instruotkm emptoyed hi 

fW oomami schoob and aoademiee. I shall introduce It into my own school. 

Very retpeotfUly, 

J. H. rOlKITT. 
Mr. PuAiAirr BoiLKDiHO amd Dat CkaooL, ) 
Bmbniy, ICbsb. J 
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PRIMARY LESSONS: 

BETKG A SPI:LLER AND READER, ON AN ORIGINAL FLAN, 

In which one leUer in tanght nt a leoon, witli iu pownr ; an application being imaiediatdT i 
in wonb, of each letter thus learned, and thoee word* being direotly armnged into mrlint'lwi iw 

BY ALBERT D. WRIGHT, 

Author of ' Analjtieal Oithography,' ' Phonological Chart,* ito. 

One neat toI. 18ino, oontaining 144 pagee, and 28 engraving*. Piioe 13^ oenta, bonnd. 

In thb new work on an original plan, for teaching the mdimenti of reading, the fbfl o w i^ 
are tome of its peculiar features : 

1. One letter of combination la presented at a lesson, and at the same time its riementaiy 
aonnd is tanght. 

*1. At fa»t a* the letten are learned, an application b immediately made, by wng tbea ay*- 
thetica% in familiar words. 

X No word i« given, in which a letter occurs, that has not been previously learned, in the 
above syntbetio method. 

4. The capital letters are tanght one at a time, and by review in reading lewons. 

d. The plan of putting the i«tter*. witJi their elementary s>-onds. together into words, by this 
original sv&tem of syntbeitM, it is believed will greatly facilitate the acquiutiun of woids, and of 
letters ana their powers. 

6. Tite wuids are systematically piewnted in the synthesis, being dasHSed by their vowel 
aoonda and terminating consonanti ; and generally, at the end of each dais, tbey aie anaaged 
intu little spelling lessons. 

7. The learner is immediatdy initiated into rending lessons, composed of words of two or 
thine letters, and is then led. prcgremvely, into moiediffii:nlt words. 

8. The madinff lessons are compoted entirely of the words previously piaasnted in the ^m- 
thesis, or the tpelhnx lessons. 

9. The cuts are intended to illnstrate the reading lennns, to attract the attention of the yonng, 
and to suggest tbonght* for oral instruction, and for oonvenatifn toehildien. 

10. The book ounstitntes a Primary Spelling-book and Reader, — that combining two hooks 
in one of 144 pages, adapted to families and scoools.'^ 

The advant«4*e> of a Mystem of application, by which the child is permitted to nte the letten 
as fast as they are learned, by forming little words with them, and then by arranging these woidi 
into easy tentenees, most be obvwus to every parent and teacher. 

St a Meetimf of (Ae Omntf and Tnon SvperintatiMU of the Ontnty of Ch-tau, Oct. 97, 1840, 

It was nnanimonsly Rnolved, that we are favorably impressed with the method of teaehttt| 
the Alphabet, and an early ooune of reading, as exhibited in the plan and armageraent of 
Wright's Primary Lessons — and believing that instructit n in this branch of edocalinn will he 
mnch facilitated ny the one of that work, m'c recommend it to the teacher*, and to those who 
have children to bo instructed ; and add it to the li<>t of Text Books reoommended in this County. 

WM. F. TERHUNE, Omty Smporintondont, CfiAi&HAn. 



IN PREPARATION, 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

FBOM TBS INVASION OF JULTUS CJBSLR TO TBB REION OF QUEEN TICTOKIA. 

Bt MRS. MARKHAM. 
A Dew edition, with Qneations, adapted for Schools in the United States. 

By ELIZA ROBDINS, 
Aathorof " Amerioan Popular LeMons," "Poetry for Schools/' flto. 
One volume, l2mo. Price 75 cents. 

UISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS, 

FOR THE USE OF YOUNG PEOPLE. 

Bt RICHARD MAONAIX. 

Vliat Annricaii IVom the fbrty-flfth English editi'm, with large addlUoni, adaptinf tbo woA ftr 

the use of Schools in the United Statca. 

By MRS. JULIA LAWRENCE 
One Volnme, 12mo. 
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